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AIDEE finished washing the supper 
dishes and hung up her apron in 
housewifely fashion behind the kitchen 
door. Had any one told her that she was 
never to take it down again, she would have 
laughed. 

She laughed a good deal in those days of 
her youth. Many things seem laughable 
to a girl of fifteen which later experience 
might view with doubt and uneasiness. 

That apron she had just taken off was 
longer than Saidee’s short skirts, which 
frankly revealed a good length of unde- 
veloped boyish shin, sensibly covered with 
black cotton stockings. Her shoes were 
sensible affairs, too—a little too large 
around at the ankle, which gave her pipe- 
stems somewhat the appearance of being 
potted plants. 

Separated from the ground by a little 
more than five feet of wiry personality was 
the gold-brown mop which caused Saidee 


so much trouble in the morning and in the 
evening, when she brushed it, but which 
would have been practically her only claim 
to beauty if she had known how to fix it. 
As it was, she considered it a nuisance, and 
frequently wished that a barber could do 
his worst on it with a pair of those fasci- 
nating clippers which in the summer-time 
mercilessly revealed the phrenological weak- 
nesses of her boy friends. 


Saidee was no beauty then, but she was 


a good child according to her imperfect 
lights, and did not do many things of which 
her mother would have disapproved had 
she been alive to criticise. Of course, you 
couldn’t expect a girl of her age to sweep 
under the rugs every day, or to pare the 
potatoes as thin as a scrimping mother of 
the previous generation would have done; 
but in general she kept the flat a good deal 
neater than her father ever noticed, and 
found time, besides, to go to school and to 
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indulge in an occasional gang-fight with 
the boy ruffians of the neighborhood. 

Not that Saidee was a tomboy. On the 
contrary, she was a very poor shot with a 
snowball or a wild cucumber, and an in- 
different hand-to-hand scuffler; but she 
could run like the wind, and she had a sur- 
prising degree of strategic ability, which 
was invaluable to the side she honored with 
her assistance. 

And she never cried when she got hurt. 
That, primarily, was the reason why the 
boys let her in on the amusements from 
which all the other girls, some much larger 
and stronger than Saidee, were excluded. 

Further accurate details of Saidee’s per- 
sonal appearance are not available, because 
no one ever thought about what she looked 
like—least of all Saidee herself. She was 
thin and had unruly hair—that’s as much 
as any one noticed; but she must have had 
nice eyes, even then, because beautiful eyes 
are something difficult to acquire in later 
life unless you have a fair foundation to 
work upon. It is also reasonable to sup- 
pose that her mouth was a little too large, 
but pleasantly curved at the corners, just as 
it always has been. 

Saidee says herself that most of her fea- 
tures were blanketed by healthy freckles 
in those days. She still has some of them, 
but they’re tiny ones now, and in complete 
subjection. 

Saidee’s environment was pretty much 
like my own, so I can tell you about her 
home—or, rather, I can recall it to your 
memory, because if you didn’t live in that 
kind of a flat yourself a dozen years ago 
you must have seen one. 

It was not in the Back Bay neighbor- 
hood, but it was in Boston, which allowed 
it to be old-fashioned with more distinction 
than if it had been in New York. There 
was an honest six rooms in it, with a regu- 
lar kitchen, not a coopette of the kind we 
put up with nowadays. Some of the rooms 
had windows which looked out upon the 
open air. One of them even commanded 
a little sunshine—which was the reason 
Saidee kept a red geranium in it. 

The furniture was of the early Grover 
Cleveland period, and included a folding 
bed which was also a combined desk, book- 
case, and chest of drawers. It cost eighty 


dollars, which was a lot of money in those 
days; and after you once got it into your 
apartment you had to live there the rest of 
your life, because it was too big for the 
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moving-van men to handle without special 
apparatus. 

There was grille-work over a set of double 
sliding doors between the front and back 
parlor—sliding doors which had slid for the 
last time shortly after the building was 
completed, and now were stuck hard and 
fast in the slot in the wall, and would never 
again expose their warped panels to the 
glare of the Welsbach. 

The library table was cheap mahogany, 
the chairs were mostly painted or gilded 
pine—the mission fever had not yet struck 
that neighborhood—and a couple of patent 
rockers with carpet seats and backs held 
forth false promises of comfort. There 
was Brussels carpet on the floors, framed 
Sunday supplements hung on the wall, and 
a faint odor of dead gas and rubber pervad- 
ed the air. 

All these old-time apartments had that 
faint odor of gas. You did not notice it 
particularly, because you encountered it so 
much. The rubber component was not 
quite so common, but it was to be found 
in establishments boasting a drop-light such 
as Saidee’s father used for reading. 

His eyes weren’t anything extra—he had 
strained them by close application to his 
profession—and he had rigged up a pow- 
erful gas-mantle lamp on a standard and 
connected it to a wall-fixture by a consid- 
erable length of gas-hose. This was so long 
that he could move it about to wherever he 
was working or reading. 

He was sitting by his lamp as Saidee 
came in from the kitchen, a five-pound 
book of science in his lap. The evening 
paper lay entirely neglected on the table at 
his elbow. It was still twisted up in the 
roll which the carrier made of it to throw 
from the ground to their third-story porch. 

Saidee paused for a moment by her 
father’s side to smooth his thatch of almost 
white hair in the playful and teasing man- 
ner which a woman always adopts toward 
an absent-minded male who belongs to her. 

Reever McCall reached up and patted 
her hand without taking his eyes from the 
book he was reading. Their hands were 
curiously alike as they met—both small, 
slender, nervous, but highly controlled. 
One could guess their skilful capability even 
seeing them in repose. 

Saidee probably knew even then that her 
father was a weak man, although she had 
practically no standards to go by. It made 
no difference in her love for him, either 

















then, when she must have suspected it, or 
later, when she knew. 

Reever McCall was cast in the mold of 
the unsuccessful. His clever brain out- 
stripped his undeveloped body. He had a 
fine face, intelligent and good, but some- 
how lacking in strength. If you were a 
character-reader, you knew that he was an 
evader, a man who would ride straight to 
an issue and then balk at the clean jump. 
God knows, such men suffer more from 
their conscious weaknesses than do others 
from the consequences. 

Reever McCall tried to hide behind a 
defiant mustache that was much darker 
than his hair and bristly like a politician’s, 
but it was no use. That mustache never 
fooled any one, especially any one who had 
heard him speak. His voice betrayed him. 
Kindly and mellow though it was, it qua- 
vered and broke uncertainly in the most un- 
expected places. You can’t be firm and 
self-confident if your throat suddenly closes 
up on you just when you are voicing an 
ultimatum. 

But Saidee loved her father. He was 
hers to look after. Nearly every one who 
knew him felt the same way—that no mat- 
ter what happened he must not be allowed 
to be hurt. She looked now at his slender 
body, meticulously clad, because Reever 
McCall had a childish passion for good 
clothes, and at the soft, well-cared-for skin 
of his cheeks, fresh from the razor. She 
smiled. He was her nice, clean baby! 

Saidee was not interested in his scientific 
books. To her the more vivid problems of 
life were sufficient. She picked up the neg- 
lected newspaper and spread it out on the 
library table. 

For a few moments she examined the 
head-lines in silence. Then, with a cluck 
of interest, she began reading one of the 
principal news stories. 

“ Listen, dad,” she interrupted. “ Some 
one has finally cracked the Greenwood 
Bank.” 

Her father lifted his eyes from the print- 
ed page abstractedly. 

“ What?” 

“The new Greenwood Bank has been 
robbed,” she repeated. “ Don’t you re- 
member how we were talking about that 
just the other day, when we went by it on 
the bus? You thought it couldn’t be done, 
and I said it could, because it was in an 
outlying district and pretty far away from 
the regular banking protective service.” 











the place where he had been reading, and 


allowed his mind to focus on what she had 


been saying. 
“ You say it’s in the paper?” 
She nodded. 
“Then I suppose it’s true; 


banks much any more. It’s the country 
town cribs, which aren’t quite up to date 


on the modern improvements, that furnish — 


the pin-money for the soup-manufacturers. 


The Greenwood Bank is a mighty up-to- © 
date institution, with electrically protected — 
vaults and the last word in burglar-proof ~ 


devices.” 
Saidee laughed. 


“ Do you believe there is such a thing as” 3 
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Reever McCall put his finger firmly in © 


but I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible. The — 
yeggmen don’t operate on the big city 7 


a burglar-proof device, dad?” she asked. — 


“ Or an absolute check-protector?” she add- 
ed slyly. 


her speech. 
“‘T mean so-called burglar-proof devices, 
then. Do they know who did it?” 


“ No—at least it doesn’t say so in the © 
There’s something about the po- — 


paper. Th 
lice expecting to make an arrest before 


morning, but they always say that,” Saidee 
observed with gamin wisdom. 
people think they’re on the job.” 


“TI don’t think of anybody right now 


who would be likely to tackle the Green- 
wood Bank, unless it was—but they’re not 
in this country.” 

“ Who?” 

“I was thinking of the Cline brothers; 
but they’re running straight — have been 
for four or five years. Besides, they’ve 
been away.” 

“Tf it was them,” Saidee reflected naive- 
ly, “and the police are as good guessers 
as you are, I hope they don’t catch Steve 
Cline, that’s all!” 

Her father looked at her sharply. 

“Why Steve Cline? Why not Swing 
Cline as well?” 

“ Well, if you’re going to be particular, 


I'll hope they both get away; but you have  ~ 


to admit that Steve is better-looking, and 
—and he has a way with him.” 

“T don’t know anything of the sort,” 
growled McCall. “I scarcely thought that 
you would remember who they were.” 

“Of course I do. Nobody would ever 
forget Steve Cline. I guess I liked him be- 
cause he has always treated me as if I was 


e. 


He affected to ignore the latter part of ~ 


“Tt makes — 
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somebody. Most of the men who come to 
you on business act as if I was a spy or 
something.” 

“When did you ever have a chance to 
become acquainted with Steve?” her father 
questioned cautiously. 

This being both father and mother to a 
growing girl was a job requiring careful 
footsteps. Not to be so severe as to inspire 
deceit, and still not to let her stray into 
trouble for lack of a restraining hand, was 
the problem which confronted him, as it 
confronts every parent. 

“Don’t you remember?” she explained 
frankly. ‘“ The last time he was at the flat 
Steve took me to the theater while you were 
doing some work for him. He treated me 
just as if I was grown up—eighteen or nine- 
teen, anyway. He bought me a bunch of 
violets from the man on the corner, and we 
had ice-cream sodas after the show, just 
like the real swells. Nobody ever showed 
me such a good time. I’ll bet I think about 
it at least once every day. Steve’s got a 
lot of class and education. I could learn 
things from him—just as I do from you,” 
she added belatedly. 

Reever McCall sighed. 

“ That’s all very well, Saidee, but you 
mustn’t think too much about a man who 
is only a crook.” 

“You just said he was running straight. 
Besides,” she objected, “ aren’t we crooks, 
too?” 

“Not in the same sense,” he told her, 
and repeated an oft-offered argument—the 
one with which he fooled himself and anes- 
thetized his conscience. “ We use our skill 
when some one comes to us and wants a 
signature copied, but we ask only a modest 
fee for the service, and we have no intent 
to break the law. If some one uses our 
work later for something that is not legal, 
that is their affair, not ours. I would pre- 
fer not even to do that, but it’s my only ac- 
complishment, and we must live.” 

Saidee recognized the conclusion of the 
argument and offered no further ideas of 
her own. Besides, the cartoon sheet of the 
evening paper was for a moment a great 
deal more interesting. So she devoted her- 


self wholly to it, her pointed elbows on the 
table, her chin in her cupped hands, her 
critical eyes searching cynically for a grain 
of humor in the creation of the alleged 
comic artists. 

Once she laughed. This was tribute in- 
deed to the humorists of the day. In order 





to amuse any one as wise as Saidee, one 
had to be pretty funny. 


II 


THE car which drove up to the entrance 
of the apartment-building was not a public 
conveyance, although the man who got out 
of it handed the driver some money. The 
car itself was an old-fashioned touring 
model without fore-doors, and the side cur- 
tains of the high tonneau were in place, in 
spite of the fact that it was quite a warm 
evening. 

There was no uncertainty about the ac- 
tions of the passenger as soon as he had 
discharged his financial obligations to the 
chauffeur. He mounted the steps, entered 
the gas-lit hallway, and pressed the electric 
push-button which communicated with the 
bell in the McCall apartment. He pushed 
the button five times in all, with irregular 
pauses between the contacts. The latch in 
the inside hallway clicked, and the visitor 
pushed the door open and mounted the 
stairs. 

Practically simultaneous with the en- 
trance of the passenger into the hall below 


- was the first activity of a young man who 


for two hours had been sitting motionless 
on the steps of another building across the 
street. He rose, threw away his cigaret, 
and walked indolently to the corner drug- 
store, where he entered the supposedly 
sound-proof telephone-booth and called up 
a number. After a few moments’ waiting 
he reported as follows: 

“ He’s here.” 

He seemed to be receiving some instruc- 
tions, to which he listened attentively; and 
at the conclusion he hung up without fur- 
ther reply. Then he bought a fresh pack- 
age of cigarets at the cigar counter and 
sauntered back to his former roost on the 
steps of the building across the way. 

Saidee, who opened the door for the un- 
announced guest, started to ask who he 
was, and then, perceiving, stopped in mid- 
speech and changed to— 

“It’s Mr. Swing Cline, daddy.” She 
looked past him into the darkness. “ All - 
alone,” she added, with just a tinge of dis- 
appointment in her tone. 

Her father got up. 

“Come in, Swing— come in,” he said 
cordially. 

“ Wasn’t it funny that we were just talk- 
ing of the Cline brothers to-night?” in- 
quired Saidee. 











Upon youth coincidences make note- 
worthy impressions. 

“Humph!” the father grunted, un- 
amazed. ‘“ Not so funny, if you remember 
how we came to mention them.” 

Saidee thought back rapidly. 

“Tt was in connection with the Green- 
wood Bank.” 

“Go easy on that stuff!” interrupted 
Swing Cline. “ Not that I know anything 
= that place you were speaking of, 

ut—”’ 

“ That’s all right,” Reever McCall as- 
sured him. “ This place is safe.” 

“ Anybody in our business who gets to 
thinking any place in the world is safe for 

im is going to land in nice quiet seclu- 
sion!” sneered Swing. 

The younger of the Cline brothers got 
his name, presumably, from his long arms, 
which were quite out of proportion to the 
rest of his body. They were powerful lev- 
ers, and they swung in front of him a little 
like those of our distant cousin, the gorilla. 
Their extreme length and the broad, pow- 
erful shoulders to which they were append- 
ed did not make for beauty or symmetry 
of form in their owner; but as weapons they 
were only slightly inferior in efficiency and 
range to a forty-five-caliber revolver. 

At McCall’s suggestion Swing seated 
himself on the other side of the table. 

“ Warm this evening,” the host ventured 
timidly. 

McCall always feared the man with 
whom he dealt, by whose commissions he 
made his livelihood. 

“T’m here on business,” Swing retorted 
curtly. “To hell with the weather!” 

“T thought you and your brother were 
out of the game,” McCall suggested mildly. 

“You don’t want to know anything 
about that now, do you?” Swing demanded 
truculently. 

“No, of course not—no!” the old man 
made hasty and apologetic denial. 

“Good! The fewer who know about it, 
the better.” 

The electric bell, located in the kitchen, 
rang five times at irregular intervals. 

“ Shall I answer it?” Saidee asked. 

“Yes, please,” her father requested. 

“ Do we have to have any one else here?” 
growled the visitor. 

“T can’t let any one who knows that ring 
stand down-stairs in the hall,” McCall 
apologized. ‘“ You would not have liked 
to stand there yourself.” 
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Saidee, without further instructions, © 
pushed the button which unlocked the low- : 





er hall door. 


Swing Cline’s business, whatever it might — 


be, was tacitly laid on the table until the 
nature of the interruption was ascertained. 


ai 
+ 









Saidee waited by the door, and opened it 


when climbing footsteps approached the 
landing. 

The visitor crossed the threshold and 
stood a moment by the door, which Saidee 
had closed behind him. 

“T hoped I’d catch up with you here,” 
he said almost casually, addressing the first 
visitor. 

“How did you locate me?” the other 
demanded surlily. 

“The woman at your apartment told me. 
She recognized me by a picture you had. 
Who is she?” 

“ Does it matter?” 

“Not if you say it doesn’t.” The most 
recent arrival turned apologetically to the 
others. ‘“ Pardon my not even saying 
‘Hello!’ How are you, Saidee?” 

“T’m fine, Mr. Steve, and I’m awfully 
glad you came!” 

McCail exchanged conventional greetings 
with the elder Cline. 

Steve Cline possessed some of the graces 
which Swing lacked. His was a finer mech- 
anism, not less powerful, but better con- 
trolled. He was taller, too, and more slen- 
der. Although he was two years older than 
his brother, he seemed boyish—perhaps be- 
cause of his tendency toward good humor 
and a slight shyness of manner that was 
unintentionally ingratiating. He had an 
uncertain smile which it was a pleasure to 
evoke, and pleasant gray eyes which you 
did not quite know whether to take seri- 
ously or not, for they had a disconcerting 
way of saying something entirely different 
from his lips. 

“ T thought you were out of the country,” 
Reever McCall said. 

“T just docked this morning,” replied 
Steve Cline. 

“In New York?” questioned his brother. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You had to hurry to get here this eve- 
ning,” the younger man remarked in no 
pleasant tone. 

“T did.” 

“ Why the mad rush?” 

“T saw the account of the Greenwood 
Bank robbery in the newspapers as soon as 
I landed.” 


ig 
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“Well, cribs are being cracked every 
day,” said Swing. 

“ Not exactly as this one was—not since 
three years ago, when the First National of 
Wayheegan was pried apart, and they 
found the metal of the vault bolts lying in 
the shape of powder on the floor. When 
I read about the stuff on the floor of the 
Greenwood Bank that looked like pulver- 
ized iron pyrites, I hopped on a train for 
your latest address. I suppose it’s none of 
my business, but what’s the idea? You 
and I agreed that the game doesn’t pay, 
and that we’d cut it out.” 

“You may remember,” suggested the 
younger brother, “ that you did all the talk- 
ing and all the agreeing at that time. You 
made me promise, but I had to break it— 
that’s all.” 

“ That woman?” suggested Steve. 

“‘ She’s got the con,” replied Swing brief- 
ly. “ She’s stood by me, and I want to get 
her away—that’s all.” 

“H-m!” Steve considered the problem 
and then abandoned it. “It can’t be 
helped, I suppose. What do you do next? 
I’m here to help.” 

Swing breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Thanks, Steve. I’m sailing to-night. 
It’s all fixed up but the passports. They’re 
hard to get right now—for me, anyway. 
Kate got hers all right, but I didn’t dare 
apply. But I got one printed — it’s all 
O. K. Langly did it; and here’s Kate’s to 
copy the signatures from.” 

Swing Cline produced some folded pa- 
pers from his breast pocket, which he laid 
upon the library table. Steve examined 
them carefully. 

“ Tt looks all right,” he admitted. 

“ Then let’s get busy,” suggested Swing. 
“Look ’em over, professor, and finish up 
the phony!” 

McCall, in turn, examined the passports 
minutely. 

“ There are three separate signatures on 
this,” he announced; “ and there were three 
different kinds of ink used.” 

“That doesn’t feeze you any, does it?” 
questioned Swing, with the faint suspicion 
of a sneer in his tone. 

“No,” McCall returned pleasantly; 


“but it will take more time, and will 
cost—” 

“Hang the cost!” Swing interrupted. 
“And cut down the time to a minimum. 
That’s one thing we haven’t got much of to 


spare.” 


He snapped his fingers in nervous 
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irritation. ‘“ The less I hang around this 
burg the better.” 

“ Sit tight, Swing,” cautioned his brother. 
“This is no time to develop a case of 
nerves.” 

“ Well, why don’t he get at it?” he de- 
manded. “I don’t want to listen to con- 
versation—I want results.” 

“You expect me to do this work right 
here and now, while you are waiting?” in- 
quired McCall mildly. 

“Yes, if you can, please,” requested 
Steve pleasantly. 

“A friend of mine in the booking-office 
is holding reservations for to-night’s sailing 
for me,” explained Swing. 

“T’ll try,” McCall declared nervously; 
“but, frankly, I have never attempted so 
large a job on such short notice. Now ina 
couple of days—”’ 

Swing snapped his fingers again. 

“ Hell! I may be buried in a couple of 
days.” 

“‘ Saidee,” directed her father, “ bring 
in my tray with the inks on it, and see that 
there are plenty of new pens.” 

Saidee departed into the next room for 
the supplies. While she was gone, Swing 
jerked his head in the direction in which 
she had left. 

“ How about the kid? Is she safe?” 

“Of course,” her father assured him. 
“ She’s tight as a drum.” 

The men relapsed into restless silence 
until Saidee returned with a basket-like tray 
containing, in all, about two dozen ink- 
bottles and a sheaf of pens of all sizes from 
fine to stub. 

“ Will a tracing do?” the old man in- 
quired. “I can make that in about half 
the time.” 

Steve shook his head. 

“ No—we can’t afford to slip up now. 
It has to be a bona-fide signature. I can 
spot a tracing myself as far as I can see it.” 

Reever McCall sighed, and bent himself 
for a close examination of the first signa- 
ture he was expected to copy. After per- 
haps five minutes he drew a sheet of blank 
paper toward him, and, dipping a pen in 
one of the ink-bottles, made a facsimile of 
it. It was very like the original, but he 
was not satisfied, and tried it again and 
again. The other two men watched him. 

Perhaps their impatience added to the 
nervousness of the penman, for after three 
trials he shook his head. 

“TI can’t seem to get it,” he declared. 




















“T thought you were -to be 
good at this,” interjected Swing. “I know 
a chap in Chicago who could shoot off the 
three of them in this time.” 

“ Steady!” cautioned the elder brother. 
“ You aren’t in Chicago, and this has to be 
done to-night. You know there’s no one 
any better in this business than McCall. 
Give him a chance!” 

“T’m all upset,” McCall complained 


querulously. “I don’t know what’s the 
matter.” 

Saidee came to the rescue of her har- 
assed parent. 


“Let me try it, will you, daddy?” she 
suggested soothingly, and took the pen from 
his fingers. 

“ Aw, we ain’t got time to monkey with 
a kid,” Swing snarled. ‘“ You don’t get the 
idea that we’re in a rush. Maybe if your 
life—” 

“Hush!” Steve put his hand on his 
brother’s arm. ‘““Watch the kid!” 

Saidee looked at the signature for per- 
haps thirty seconds with eyes which micro- 
scopically divided it into its component 
parts. Then, without hesitation, she wrote 
it out on a blank piece of paper as quickly 
and easily as if it was her own. 

“ What the—” 

Swing was silenced by the uncanny speed 
and accuracy of it. 

“ Gee, the kid’s better at it than the old 
man!” 

Reever McCall sighed, partly with relief 
and partly with resignation. 

“ Saidee began it younger than I did,” 
he explained; “and I suppose she may 
have inherited some of her skill from me,” 
he added with some pride. 

“Would this work do?” Saidee asked, 
with modest confidence in her ability. 

Swing looked to his brother for confirma- 
tion of his enthusiasm over Saidee’s pen- 
manship. The girl noticed Steve’s quizzi- 
cal, half-disapproving expression of hesita- 
tion. She made a mental note to ask him 
about that later. 

“Yes,” he directed, “ go ahead. We’ve 
got to have them.” 

The silence while Saidee worked was a 
genuine tribute to her skill. She had the 
reassuring lack of hesitation and the swift 
grasp of herself and of the work in hand 
which denotes an efficient workman in any 
trade or profession. 

Within fifteen minutes the passport was 
signed and in the pocket of the man who 
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expected to use it. They stood up. Steve 
Cline produced a wallet and extracted a 
large bill, which he tendered in payment 
for the service. 

“No, Steve, that is too much,” said 
Reever McCall. 

Steve shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t enough.” He hesitated, as if 
debating whether or not to say anything 
further, and then decided to plunge in. 
“Look here, McCall, it isn’t any of my 
business, but why in God’s name did you 
teach Saidee to do this trick?” 

“Why, I didn’t exactly teach her.” 

“‘ Of course not,” Saidee interjected. “TI 
just picked it up from watching father 
work.” 

“ Well, it isn’t fair.” Steve shook his 
head. “It’s a rotten kind of cleverness!” 

“ Oh! ”? . 

The exclamation was forced unwittingly 
from Saidee’s lips. She was hurt to the 
core to feel that instead of appreciation of 
her help, without which their visit would 
have been fruitless, she had received only a 
criticism of her morals. 

It was significant of Steve’s attitude to- 
ward Saidee that, instead of noticing her in- 
voluntary protest of pain, he continued the 
argument to her father. 

“You and I know, McCall, that there 
isn’t anything in this game. I am not at all 
sure that I’m arguing against it just because 
it isn’t right. I’m not even sure that I 
know what’s right or wrong; but breaking 
the law just doesn’t pay. The rewards, 
even if you win, aren’t big enough to coun- 
terbalance the chances you take.” 

“We don’t break any laws,” began Reev- 
er McCall. ‘“ We don’t know why people 
want signatures copied. If they are used 
afterward for some illegal—” 

Steve Cline interrupted him impatiently. 

“T know that talk,” he said, brushing 
the argument aside; “but it doesn’t fool 
either of us.” 

“ What else can I do?” pleaded the girl’s 
father. 

“ Perhaps it is all right for you,” agreed 
Steve. ‘“ Anyway, you can’t change now, 
I suppose; but a kid of Saidee’s age ought 
to have her chance.” 

“For God’s sake, Steve,” snapped his 
younger brother, “can the chatter! You 
may not think very much of the bulls in 
this town, but I tell you the police depart- 
— has improved since you were here 
ast.’ 
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“ All right, Swing; but I think that 
Saidee is. worth five minutes of your time, 
if I can say—” 

“ There ain’t anybody who’s worth five 
minutes of my time if that five minutes 
costs me my life!” 

Steve directly turned to Saidee. 

“Look here, kid,” he said earnestly. 
“T’ve got a hunch you will do something 
for me. Will you?” 

Saidee had forgotten her hurt in the thrill 
of realization that this man, whom she ad- 
mired so sincerely, was taking enough in- 
terest in her welfare to waste minutes which 
were tremendously precious to him. She 
nodded breathlessly. 

“All right,” declared Steve crisply. 
“Then I want you to promise right here 
and now that you will never, so long as you 
live, copy another signature for any one. 
Does that go?” 

“TI promise,” declared Saidee solemnly. 

“ And there is one more thing I want you 
to do—I want you to forget that you ever 
knew men like me.” 

“ How can 1?” questioned Saidee, the 
answer to her own question shining in her 
eyes. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

Ill 


“Wuat did I tell you?” whispered 
Swing, turning like a trapped animal and 
facing the door upon which the knock had 
sounded. 

“ Don’t go to pieces, Swing,” Steve ad- 
monished hastily. ‘No one knows we’re 
here. It’s probably a friend or a customer 
for McCall.” 

Reever McCall was shaking like a leaf. 

“ Any of my friends would have rung 
the bell in the hall below,” he contributed 
in a voice which broke mid-way. “ If it’s 
the police, don’t tell them why you came 
here.” 

“Huh! You expect us to protect you, 
do you?” Swing growled. 

“We'll do that,” offered Steve. “ Shut 
up, Swing. This probably isn’t anything. 
No one knows we came here.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

The knocks were louder this time, and 
were followed immediately by the heavy- 
voiced order: 

“ Open up here, and be quick about it!” 

Saidee looked questioningly at Steve. 
He nodded, and Saidee proceeded to un- 
chain the door and slide the bolt. 
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The door opened, to reveal probably the 
most unwelcome sight that could have 
greeted the eyes of the group in the room. 
Four uniformed policemen and a heavy-set 
man in plain clothes stopped for a moment 
on the threshold and then marched in. 

“Stick ’em up!” ordered the plain- 
clothes man. “ Hello, Swing! I suppose 
this is your brother, Steve. Never had the 
pleasure before, Steve.” 

Even Saidee had elevated her arms along 
with the others at the police order. 

“You can stand to one side, kid,” said 
the detective. “If we have to shoot, we 
don’t want to hit you. Nice eyes you’ve 
got, even if you ain’t looking exactly ami- 
able out of ’em. I'll come back and look 
you over later.” 

Meanwhile the uniformed policemen, 
without any further orders, had searched 
the three men for weapons, finding a re- 
volver in the pocket of Swing Cline, but 
nothing further. 

“ Well,” said the detective, sucking his 
lower lip, “T guess maybe I wasn’t a lucky 
guy to make this pinch! I’m willing to 
admit that catching the Cline brothers with 
the goods is the best job I ever pulled!” 

“What do you mean, with the goods?” 
demanded Swing surlily. 

“You know what I mean,” declared the 
detective; “and you know who I am, too, 
don’t you?” 

“You’re McNab of the Central Office, 
aren’t you?” inquired Steve pleasantly. 

“ Yes, I’m Sergeant McNab, and you’re 
the guy we’ve never been able to get any- 
thing on, ain’t you?” 

“ There’s a lot of people like that, aren’t 
there?” Steve returned with unfailing hu- 
mor. “ There’s no particular reason why 
you should have anything on us, any more 
than on most of the inhabitants of your 
beautiful city.” 

“Cut your kidding, Steve! Save that 
for the judge.” 

“Get a going, McNab,” Swing suggest- 
ed irritably. “ If you think you have any- 
thing on us, spill it. We’ve got an engage- 
ment this evening, and we’re late already.” . 

“TI should say you are late,” the detec- 
tive agreed with grim humor; “ and you’re 
going to be a lot later—about ten years 
later, I think. Believe me, Swing, this is 
worth a year’s pay to me to be the one to 
shove you behind the bars. What do you 
think that woman of yours will do when 
you are gone? I'll put her on the street, all 














right! You would take her away from me, 
would you?” 

He reached over and struck Swing in *1e 
face with his open hand. 

The next thing that happened was that 
the long arm of the younger Cline descend- 
ed like a trip-hammer upon the head of his 
tormenter. The fine edge of Swing’s tem- 
per could. stand no more. 

Sergeant McNab staggered and fell to 
the floor. The rest of the company stood 
for an instant in hushed silence. Then the 
fallen man fumbled in his pocket and pro- 
duced a police revolver. He didn’t say 
anything—it would not have been so dread- 
ful if he had—but he deliberately cocked 
it, aimed with an unsteady hand, and pulled 
the trigger. 

In the small room the explosion was so 
confined that you felt it, rather than heard 
it. It seemed as if the walls must expand 
to accommodate the strength of the blast. 

Even after it was over, no one moved 
for a second. Then Swing swayed slightly 
forward, his knees bent, and he slipped to 
the floor, face down. 

Saidee was never able to explain why 
she did what she did in the next few mo- 
ments. Possibly it was the instinctive re- 
action inspired by her knowledge of gang- 
fight strategy among the boys. 

At any rate, standing to one side as she 
did, she noticed that the rubber hose of her 
father’s standard lamp was just under her 
feet. She placed the sharp edge of her shoe 
against and across the hose, and bore down 
with all her weight. The gas-lamp flut- 
tered and went out, leaving the room abso- 
lutely dark. 

In that darkness she was conscious that 
half a dozen revolver shots flashed and 
roared. The window-pane crumpled with 
the sound of tinkling glass. The library 
table fell over with a crash, and the grunts 
and murmured curses of men struggling 
with one another filled the air, along with 
the odor of escaping gas. Finally there was 
the sound of a door that slammed and a 
lock that was turned. 

Then silence. 

The voice of Sergeant McNab was the 
first to be heard. 

“ Somebody with a flash-light turn off 
that gas,” he commanded sharply. “ Don’t 
light a match!” 

A ray of light from a pocket flash-lan- 
tern slit the darkness. By accident, it first 
rested on the pale face of Saidee. The 
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strange thing about this sudden flash of 
Saidee’s face in the dark was that there 
was no trace of fear upon it. Several of 
the men in the room were to remember that 
in later years. She was excited, yes, and 
horrified a little, perhaps; but of concern 
for her own safety her expression betrayed 
not the least trace. 

“ You, kid, find the gas-bracket and turn 
off the gas,” ordered Sergeant McNab from 
the floor. 

Saidee did as requested, being followed 
in her task by the bright ray from the flash- 
light. By this time McNab was on his feet 
once more. 

“ Let me take that light,” he said, com- 
mandeering the flash from his subordinate. 
* Now who’s here?” 

He turned the shaft of light around the 
room, resting for an instant on each police- 
man and on the faces of Reever McCall 
and his daughter, then finally on the form 
of the prostrate Swing Cline. From under 
Swing’s body ran a trickle of blood. 

The ray of light moved over to the apart- 
ment door. The detective turned the knob. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. “The door’ 
locked and the key gone!” 

He stood for an instant by the door, si- 
lent, then burst forth into a series of sput- 
tered commands. 

“Murphy, we’ll take a chance on that 
light. Put a match to the gas. Collins, 
put your shoulder to this door as soon as 
the light comes on.” 

The match sputtered in the darkness, but 
the explosion which all awaited with in- 
drawn breaths did not occur. 

Saidee noted that the overhead gas-fix- 
ture was undamaged by the flying bullets. 
The officer lit a flaring jet, which whistled 
and flickered from a defective tip. 

The room was a chaotic mess. The com- 
bined desk, bookcase, and folding bed was 
smashed. The table, with its tray of many- 
colored inks, was lying sidewise on the floor, 
a wreck of glass and vivid-hued stains 
showing where the bottles had broken. 

One of the officers was holding a useless 
arm with his other hand, but there seemed 
to be no further casualties from the shoot- 
ing in the dark. Steve Cline was gone, 
Saidee noted with a thrill of joy. When she 
had cut off the light, she had not been sure 
that it would be of any use to her hero; 
but now, when she realized that it had been 
the means of his making his escape, she felt 
very proud. 
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The officer who had been detailed to 
break down the door took a run across the 
room and threw his whole weight upon it. 
The panel cracked. A repetition of the 
same tactics burst it clear through. 

“ Collins,” snapped Sergeant McNab, 
“you take charge of these two prisoners. 
The other chap is dead, I think. All the 
rest of you men go after Steve. Murphy 
and Salzberg, look up-stairs on the roof, 
and the rest down on the street with me.” 

The officers scrambled through the 
broken door, followed by McNab. Collins 
was left alone with Reever McCall and 
Saidee. He laid his night-stick on a chair 
and produced a pair of handcuffs from his 

et 


“I’m sorry, folks,” he said; “but as 
there are two of you, I can’t take any 
chances. You'll have to put your wrists 
in these.” He attached one of the brace- 
lets to the wrist of each prisoner, linking 
father and daughter together. “ The other 
poor devil, I guess, isn’t going to need any 
one to hold him.” 

He bent over and slipped his hand under 
the body of the prostrate Swing, to find 
out if his heart was still beating. 

From that position the officer did not 
rise. Instead, he sank without a sound 
across Swing’s body. 

His own night-stick had been adminis- 
tered as a sleeping potion right on the top 
of the skull; and the doctor was neither 
Reever McCall nor Saidee, but Steve Cline, 
who had entered from the kitchen, where he 
had been hiding. 

Even when he was sure that the officer 
would cause no further trouble, Steve sig- 
naled to the other two that they should 
keep silent. Working swiftly, he lifted the 
unconscious police officer from the body of 
his brother, and assured himself that 
Swing’s heart was not beating. Next he 
unfastened a belt that Swing wore under 
his vest, and transferred it to his own waist. 
Then he methodically transferred the con- 
tents of his brother’s pockets to his own, 
including the passports. 

He next proceeded to remove the officer’s 
uniform coat, which he put on himself in 
place of his own. Then he extracted the 
policeman’s keys from his trouser-pocket, 
belted himself according to police regula- 
tions, with the night-stick in place, picked 
up the vizored cap, and motioned to Reever 
McCall and Saidee to precede him through 
the door. 
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Halting McCall at the door, Steve hand- 
ed him his own discarded coat and hat. 

“ Carry these,” he ordered roughly, act- 
ing the part of an officer with prisoners in 
his custody. 

The trio descended the stairs to the street. 
There was no one of the police force in 
sight, except the driver of the patrol-wagon 
which was pulled up at the curb before the 
house. 

Steve indicated by signs that his presum- 
able prisoners were to climb the steps at 
= rear of the patrol. Wonderingly they 

so. 

“ That’s all for now, McNab says. Come 
back for the rest,” directed Steve, speaking 
to the patrol-driver. 

Apparently this conformed well enough 
with the usual procedure not to arouse the 
suspicions of the driver, who clucked to his 
team and started off at a mildly exhilarat- 
ing pace. 

As soon as they were started, Steve sorted 
over the patrolman’s keys until he found 
the one that fitted the handcuffs. He pro- 
ceeded to unlock the manacles which linked 
Reever McCall and his daughter together. 
After that he waited his chance until the 
patrol was passing through a relatively un- 
lighted portion of the street. Then, creep- 
ing up behind the driver, he delivered the 
same kind of a knock-out that he had been 
obliged to use on the officer in the McCall 
apartment. 

There was no struggle. The driver sim- 
ply dropped the reins, which Steve took 
from his hands. Reever McCall and Saidee 
dragged the unconscious man back into the 
body of the patrol-wagon, while Steve 
scrambled over the seat. Even a passer-by 
on the street could not have noticed that 
there had been a change. 

The course of the patrol-wagon was al- 
tered at the next turning. Instead of pro- 
ceeding by the nearest way to the police- 
station, as it would have done under the 
guidance of the regular driver, it turned up 
the cross street in the direction of the rail- 
road-station, which it reached after a fe 
minutes’ brisk gallop. ' 

A quarter of a block beyond the station 
Steve pulled up, fastened the reins, and 
dismounted. His two pseudo-prisoners got 
out also. 

Steve gave the near horse a slap on the 


flank with the palm of his hand, and the 
team started off. Steve surmised that they 
would eventually go back to their stable. 














instructions to the other two. As a post- 
script, he made the following astonishing 
statement: 

“T am going to be a very lonely man 
from now on. Swing is the only person I 
ever cared anything about. It’s a cinch I 
don’t want the money that cost him his 
life. I am all through with that sort of 
thing; so I want you to have it, McCall. 
We can’t give it back. Maybe we can do 
a little good with it to counterbalance the 
harm. I meant what I said to Saidee back 
there in the flat. I want her to have her 
chance. There’s enough here to make it 
sure. Strap this belt around you under 
your vest. When you get clear, put the 
coin away and use it to give Saidee an edu- 
cation and to keep her from knowing any 
more people like you and me.” 

The others started to protest, but Steve 
cut them off almost savagely. 

“ There’s nothing more to be said about 
it. You’ve got to take it, or I’ll throw it 
away. I tell you I cared for my brother,” 
he declared, as if this was an adequate 
explanation. 

Perhaps the outburst soothed his feelings, 
for nothing more was said. McCall took 
the money, and belted and strapped it 
around his waist. 

Saidee put her hand on the arm of the 
tall man. 

“T am very sorry,” she said simply. 

He touched her hand negligently. 

“That’s all right, kid. It’s all in the 

game.” 
Steve led the way to the railroad-station. 
There he purchased tickets for all of them 
for the next train out, which proved to be 
to St. Louis. 

These tickets were duly presented to the 
gate-keeper at the proper entrance. Once 
inside, Reever McCall handed Steve his 
coat and hat, and then he and his daughter 
mingled with the group from the incoming 
train and filed out once more into the wait- 
Mmg-room. Steve boarded the train, and 
got into a compartment which he had se- 
cured. There he changed from the police 
uniform back to his own clothes. 

Ten minutes later he got off at the first 
outlying station, and hired a taxicab to 
take him back to the water-front, where he 
arrived a few minutes before sailing time 
of a second-rate ocean liner. 

The woman whom he had met earlier in 
the evening at his brother’s apartment was 
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In the shadow of a viaduct he gave his 
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there, waiting nervously in the company of 
a young man. Steve drew her aside and 
explained rapidly, finishing with— 

“ Don’t bat an eye until you’re on board. 
Don’t you dare cry until you’re safe!” 

Then he exhibited the two passports to 
the young man, who declared them O. K.., 
and gave him two steamship tickets. The 
name on Steve’s passport was “ John 
Swift.” 

IV 


IN the life of every one there are a few 
high lights. In the existence of the aver- 
age person it is only these illuminated 
points that possess any interest to the rest 
of the world. Except for the moments 
spent in the glare of a search-light under 
stress of exceptional excitement or emo- 
tion, one individual’s career is very like an- 
other’s, and the telling of it would arouse 
nothing but boredom in the listener. His 
mind would wander off and dwell lovingly 
on the fact that he could tell a better tale 
himself. 

So it was with Saidee. Thrice her life 
rose to a climax. The rest of it might be 
regarded as a period of preparation for 
these three strenuous moments. 

For the second act of her life drama the 
curtain rose upon a dimly lit stage. 

It was along toward midnight in the rail- 
way-station of a manufacturing city in 
France. 

The waiting-room was crowded with peo- 
ple and odors, because in this period the 
busiest hours at all French railway-stations 
occurred between retreat and _ reveille. 
Railroad-trains moved furtively under cov- 
er of darkness. The location of switch- 
yards and terminals was kept concealed as 
far as possible by the sparing use of light. 
All exposed incandescents were painted 
blue, and had opaque shades to cut off their 
radiance upward toward the sky. 

At both doors of the waiting-room stood 
a dirty, unkempt, little French sentinel 
with bayonet fixed, to inspect the special 
permits of those who sought to go or come 
from the platform. The only persons who 
passed them carelessly were the female por- 
ters in overalls, trundling trunks on heavy 
trucks, and the ubiquitous chef de gare, 
with his passive lack of interest in the woes 
of the traveling public—unless the afore- 
said traveling public happened to have a 
package of cigarets in its pocket, American 
cigarets preferred. 
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A cue was waiting in front of the ticket- 
seller’s window, which was firmly closed, 
and would not be opened until just a few 
moments before train-time. Train-time 
was any time when a passenger train could 
get the right of way over the military sup- 
ply traffic going one way and the hospital 
trains returning from the front. 

It was a heterogeneous crowd, ranging 
from the weather-beaten, indifferent stoi- 
cism of the peasants to the alert garrulous- 
ness of the city women. These latter could 
run on and on and never tire, and they had 
views on every subject in the world, which 
they were willing to share with any one who 
would listen. 

The walls of the station were covered 
with placards of varying age, labeled 
“ avis,’ and counseling caution in speech 
lest the ears of an enemy might overhear. 
They seemed to have no effect upon the 
chatter. 

Perhaps a third of the passengers await- 
ing transportation were permissionaires— 
dejected-looking blue-clad soldiers, with 
everything hung on them but the kitchen 
stove. A bottle of wine, or two bottles, 
stuck out of their pockets, and extra mu- 
settes containing treasures of bread and 
home-made comforts in the line of wearing 
apparel were hung over every conceivable 
portion of their anatomy. 

Many lunches were being consumed, 
consisting chiefly of unbuttered bread and 
pinard. The sour, slightly acrid odor of 
the latter permeated the station from end 
to end. You could never escape it so long 
as you traveled in France. 

All the soldiers who could had crowded 
into the American Red Cross Canteen. 
These American canteens were very popu- 
lar with the French poilu en permission. 
In any railway-station in which there was 
both a French Red Cross Canteen and an 
American one, the native establishment 
only got the overflow trade. 

And what do you suppose was the favor- 
ite order of the ragged-looking, unshaven 
men in horizon blue? 

Coffee and doughnuts! 

If the war had lasted one more year, and 
the Salvation Army and the Red Cross had 
had backing enough, doughnuts would have 
become the international delicacy of the 
allied armies. Almost any soldier of any 
command would have sat up half of the 
night, or walked a dozen miles, to get a 
single sinker. 
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Behind the counter of the American Red 
Cross Canteen at this particular railway- 

It would have been pretty hard to tell 
whether Saidee was a pretty girl or not. 
The doughboys who passed through the 
canteen would have rated her higher than 
Helen of Troy; but the artistic standards 
of the soldiers in an expeditionary force 
several thousand miles from home were not 
to be trusted when it came to their opinion 
of the appearance of a girl from God’s 
country. 

Certainly Saidee had no time or energy 
to devote to adding to whatever natural 
advantages she possessed. She was chron- 
ically tired. She had been tired for about 
a million years, it seemed, although she 
tried her best never to let any one know 
this but herself. 

Her eyes were still fine, and had the di- 
rect outlook on life by which it is possible 
to identify the American girl. She smiled 
cheerfully, but that doesn’t distinguish her 
from the other American woman in the ser- 
vice; for if they didn’t know how to smile 
when they went over, they learned it while 
they were there. They had to smile. Con- 
ditions were too dreadful for anything else. 

A dozen years of association with people 
who knew nothing of evading the law had 
almost made Saidee forget that she had ever 
been able to copy a signature. A girls’ 
school, then college; had provided her with 
social refinement, and with what was even 
more advantageous — friends of the right 
sort. 

Saidee had nearly forgotten, yes, but it 
could not be said exactly that she had re- 
formed. Reformation implies repentance 
and an aching conscience. Saidee did not 
look back with horror upon the life that 
preceded her more conventional one. On 
the contrary, she regarded it as having been 
rather interesting. Some of the people 
whom she remembered from it she still 
thought of as her friends. 

This was especially true of her recollec- 
tion of Steve Cline. They had never heard 
a word from him since that night when he 
had extricated them from the clutches of 
the law. It was fairly certain that he had 
not been captured, or the newspapers would 
have made a sensation out of it; but 
whether he lived or had died they did not 
know. 

He had intimated that they would not 
hear from him again, and his intimation 
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had come true. At first they had been re- 
luctant to use the money he had given 
them; but later, when there seemed little 
likelihood that he would ever claim it, they 
had devoted it, as he had instructed, to 
Saidee’s education. 

In some ways Reever McCall had de- 
rived more benefit from this modest com- 
petence than his daughter. He was not 
naturally of an adventurous type, and the 
opportunity of escaping from the anxieties 
of his illegal profession had allowed him to 
carry out nature’s intentions and become a 
student. He was having the time of his 
life as a dilettante scientist. Saidee, who 
adored him, thanked God and Steve Cline 
impartially for having made life smooth for 
her father. 

For herself, she had not particularly 
sought the paved paths. She had done 
everything that the modern young woman 
can do with decorum—which is a great 
deal, as you know if you are acquainted 
with the species. When the war came 
along, it was quite the natural thing to en- 
gage in the most active volunteer work 
open to her sex. Her father had protested 
at first, had feared for her safety; but she 
had overruled him, as usual, and he had 
accepted her going with resignation. This 
feeling was augmented, perhaps, by the 
thought that he would have more undis- 
turbed time for reading while Saidee was 
not there to make him exercise. 

So here was Saidee now, still youthful— 
twenty-five, that is—still slender and boy- 
ishly lithe, in full charge of a Red Cross 
Canteen. A fine young woman, untroubled 
by regrets, unattached—for love had left 
her singularly disentangled—she was doing 
the next thing that had to be done, taking 
care of each moment as it came along, and 
letting the future take care of itself. 

She moved swiftly about her tasks, shift- 
ing with equal speed from one language to 
another as she addressed first an American 
soldier and then a French companion in 
arms who stood in line at the coffee-counter. 

A heavy-set French peasant, Julie, stood 
stolidly at the coffee-urn, measuring out 
bowls of what passed current for Mocha 
and Java in such canteens. It wasn’t so 
bad at that, sometimes, especially if it was 
freshly made, and if you could get con- 
densed milk in it. By comparison with the 
slop that was served in the French canteens, 
it was nectar. 

The idea of serving it in bowls was an 
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inspiration. There were no handles to 
knock off, and it seemed as if you were get- 
ting a lot more. Besides, the arched con- 
struction of the bowls made it possible to 
bounce one upon the floor without much 
damage, excepi to the floor. 

Saidee had infinite patience—she had to 
have. If anything went wrong, as some- 
thing did every five minutes, she managed 
to bridge over the breach with a smile and 
a hairpin, woman’s two most potent repair 
appliances. 

She was the only American woman on 
duty from dusk to daylight. They were 
short-handed just then, and two of them 
held the canteen bar against all comers—- 
one on the long stretch during the day, and 
the other for the slightly shorter but more 
arduous period of the night. Sometimes 
they both worked together. That was when 
there was a long series of hospital trains 
coming through. 

They had a great deal of help of two 
kinds. One was the hired assistance of 
French and Belgian refugee women, who, 
if you supervised them carefully, could peel 
potatoes and wash dishes. Some of them 
could cook, but what the boys wanted was 
grub prepared in American fashion, and 
the French women couldn’t do that. 

The American feminine mind seemed to 
take naturally to the construction of cakes, 
cookies, and doughnuts. Many women, 
like Saidee herself, who knew nothing of 
pastry except from eating it, became mas- 
ters in the art of constructing American 
desserts from nothing in particular. If you 
are not used to it, frying doughnuts, for in- 
stance, is a nerve-racking job, especially if 
you do a batch of five hundred at once, and 
the grease spatters on you from an inade- 
quate kettle. Saidee was a correspondence- 
school cook, but she went at her work with 
a determination which eventually resulted 
in a certain degree of skill. Before the 
war was ended she could point to her cook- 
ies with pride, and could even eat one her- 
self when she felt hungry. 

The other assistance which the Red Cross 
workers learned to expect was that of en- 
listed men. This help was not paid for, 
save in kindness. Presumably every can- 
teener could depend upon several men, just 
as Saidee could, to come in and help police- 
up the place whenever they happened to be 
off duty. 

Saidee’s principal striker was a hospital 
sergeant, who spent many hours at the sta- 
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tion in charge of stretcher details waiting 
for ambulance trains. This chap—Reilly 
by name—treated Saidee very much as if 
she were some kind of a saint with whom 
he was on sufficiently familiar terms to josh 
her occasionally. That attitude was char- 
acteristic among American soldiers toward 
the American women who served with the 
army in one capacity or another. 

Reilly was in the canteen now, a trifle 
swelled up by his own importance. For 
just a few minutes before he had been 
obliged to bounce a “ frog” who had tried 
to get more than the allowance of dough- 
nuts by standing in line several times. Sai- 
dee had detected the offender on the third 
round, and had given Reilly the nod—a 
signal prearranged between them, for which 
he was constantly waiting with joyful ex- 
pectation. Ejecting a “frog” from the 
canteen was child’s play for Reilly. He 
was six foot three in army socks, and the 
average poilu, with his helmet on, stood 
just about level with the top of his ser- 
geant’s chevrons. 

Out of the night came a shrill shriek, like 
that of a woman being tortured. It failed, 
however, to arouse a chivalrous instinct in 
the soldiers in the canteen, because they 
knew, as did Saidee, that it was only the 
whistle of a French locomotive, potent in 
carrying power, but awful for persons with 
nerves. The locomotive whistle galvanized 
every one into activity, however, for the 
next train expected through was carrying 
wounded from the Argonne. Back there 
they knew the great drive was on, not so 
much from the newspapers, but from the 
overflowing base hospitals—great establish- 
ments which were designed to take care of 
the derelicts of an army of two million men, 
but which were taxed a little beyond their 
utmost capacity. 

Sergeant Reilly gathered his men to- 
gether by a gesture of the arm, and they 
proceeded outside to the ambulances and 
trucks, the latter being improvised ambu- 
lances. From these they took the stained 
and dirty stretchers which had already 
made a half a dozen trips that night. 

Service at the canteen bar automatically 
stopped. The soldiers standing in line ac- 
cepted this deprivation without even a mur- 
mur. Saidee, with her French assistants, 
took up large baskets containing packages 
of cigarets and sandwiches, and made for 
the station platform. If they had had 
more help they would have carried coffee, 
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too; but for this night cigarets would have 
to do as a stimulant. 

About forty of the worst cases were taken 
from the train. The others would go on. 
That was the way the hospital service was 
handled. Those who needed the most at- 
tention were dropped off at the nearest base 
hospital. The ones who could travel a little 
farther were carried on. Some of the less 
severe cases got as far as Bordeaux with 
only first-aid dressings. 

It was to those who went on that Saidee 
and her assistants catered. It was little 
enough that they could give them, but they 
were received as if they had been feminine 
Santa Clauses visiting a tenement at Christ- 
mas-time. Saidee kept her smile working 
automatically, because it drew smiles in re- 
turn from lips that were otherwise set; but 
she had to force herself when she saw some 
lad with the ghastly pallor and the slightly 
blue lips that were so often the forerunners 
of oblivion. All she could do was just to 
smile and hand out a few cigarets and sand- 
wiches; but when she got through the long 
train of funny little bobbly coaches she felt 
as exhausted as if she had done a washing. 
She had been on duty for six months, but 
Saidee could never get used to the strain of 
going through the hospital specials. 

By the time she and her assistants re- 
turned to the canteen, most of the ambu- 
lances had been loaded and despatched. 
The last heavy truck was receiving its com- 
plement of passengers. Finally every inch 
of the floor space was covered, and there 
was one stretcher left. 

Saidee was standing by when this situa- 
tion arose. 

“T guess you are out of luck, buddy,” 
declared Reilly to the soldier on the stretch- 
er. “ We'll have to leave you here until 
we can make a run out to the hospital and 
send a special ambulance back for you. 
Can you stand it?” 

The boy on the stretcher looked back at 
him and essayed a smile. 

“ Sure I can stand it, sergeant. I don’t 
think I’m hurt very bad, anyway.” 

But Saidee and Sergeant Reilly knew 
that he was wrong. If he had not been 
pretty seriously wounded, they would not 
have put him off at that station. He would 
have been taken on to one of the many 
other base hospitals a hundred miles or so 
farther along. 

“ T’'ll take care of him,” Saidee told Ser- 
geant Reilly. 
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“Did you hear what she says?” Reilly 
asked with a grin. “ She’s going to take 
care of you. You're playing in luck, be- 
cause if you went out to the hospital it 
would probably be a couple of hours be- 
fore the medic would come around to you. 
This is a better place to wait, especially if 
Miss McCall gives you some of that coffee 
she just made and slips you a couple of 
cookies and a doughnut. I tell you, you’ve 
lit on your feet!” 

“TI sure did,” the wounded soldier agreed 
with all the heartiness possible. “ You 
needn’t bother to hurry back.” 

And so the truck rumbled away into the 
greasy night. While it was not raining, it 
was doing the only other thing it ever does 
in France—misting. 

The sentry at the vehicle entrance glis- 
tened damply under the arc-light, and his 
long, slender bayonet caught points of light 
and threw them back. 

“You will be more comfortable right 
here than in the canteen,” Saidee told the 
wounded soldier. They were on a sort of 
loading platform adjacent to the military 
entrance to the tracks. “ The air is much 


better out here than inside, and this place 
is covered well enough so that you won’t 


get wet.” 

“ Sure, I’m all right,” the young man 
agreed. “ Say, tell me, miss, is my helmet 
still here?” 

She looked. Hanging across one of the 
handles of the stretcher was a tin hat badly 
dented and covered with clay. For answer, 
Saidee held it up for his inspection. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T’m keeping that lid for a souvenir. 
That mud on it came out of the shell-hole 
where I was sitting most of the night before 
last.” 

Saidee marveled at the boyishness of her 
wounded countryman. How wonderful 
that this lad should be more interested in 
preserving intact that useless steel helmet 
than in the question as to whether his arms 
and legs, or perhaps his life, would be 
spared to him! She felt that in his case 
she would probably be groaning and asking 
why the doctor didn’t hurry up. 

“You be a good boy for a few minutes, 
and I'll bring you a little grub,” Saidee de- 
clared after she had lit a cigaret for him. 
“ Things ought not to be very busy for the 
next hour or so, and maybe you'll have time 
to tell me something about the big show 
while you are waiting.” 
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She went back to her post in the canteen 
and issued a half a dozen orders to the girls 
who were helping her. The customers had 
dwindled to only a score or so, and some 
of them were asleep at the tables; so Saidee 
thought she could leave. She picked up a 
bowl of coffee, piled a plate with such deli- 
cacies as were available, and returned to 
her wounded charge. 

“ How does that look to you, son?” she 
inquired, as she placed the rations beside 
her guest. 

“ Fine,” he declared; “ but you needn’t 
trouble about me if you have anything else 
to do.” 

Saidee had a hundred other things she 
might have done, one of them being to 
snatch half an hour’s sleep sitting up in her 
chair behind the counter; but this was 
neither the time nor the place to indulge 
her own whims. She let the soldier sup- 
pose that she was only a care-free loafer 
who had been doing nothing but resting 
until this moment, and who was, therefore, 
fresh for anything that might come along. 

“You might tell me your name,” Saidee 
suggested as she helped him handle the 
huge bowl of coffee. “‘ Mine is Saidee Mc- 
Call, if you care to know.” 

“T sure do, Miss McCall,” he told her. 
“T'll never forget you. I am Philip Lo- 
gan, private in B Company, Three Hun- 
dredth Infantry. Ouch!” He stopped 
after the involuntary exclamation and 
pulled himself together. “Gee, that 
slipped out,” he apologized shamefacedly. 
“IT must have twisted a muscle the wrong 
way, or something. Will you give me an- 
other of those cigarets, Miss McCall? If 
I get something to smoke, it’s kind of 
easier.” 

Saidee knew this to be true, because the 
same thing had been repeated before her 
eyes hundreds of times. Night after night 
she had unconsciously thanked God for the 
invention of cigarets. They probably eased 
more hours of pain than any other anes- 
thetic employed in the hospitals. 

When the soldier was puffing contented- 
ly, she reached out and took hold of his 
hand, which she held for a moment with a 
gentle pressure. Then she brushed back 
his hair from his forehead, which was 
slightly damp; and it was from that, and 
that only, that she knew how great his pain 
was. She looked into his eyes and smiled. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss McCall,” he reas- 
sured her. “TI ain’t going to let out a yelp, 
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ee you just 
said. 

“ But I didn’t know I said anything,” 
Saidee objected. 

“You would have if you had looked in 
a mirror,” returned Private Logan. 

Saidee blushed. 

“ You ain’t mad, are you?” pleaded the 
boy. “I didn’t mean any offense.” 

“Good Lord, no!” Saidee returned al- 
most roughly. ‘“ Do you think I have been 
serving with this man’s army for over six 
months and haven’t learned to stand a bit 
of blarney from a kind of a bright-looking 
young private without getting sore?” 

Philip Logan grinned appreciatively. 
This was the kind of treatment that made 
a fellow buck up—pal-like sympathy, and 
not coddling. 

Along toward two o’clock the chef de 
gare hunted up Saidee, whom he considered 
a lifelong friend and incidentally an almost 
inexhaustible source of cigarets. He had a 
telephone ‘message from Sergeant Reilly, 
who wanted him to inform Miss McCall 
that the entire hospital staff was tied up by 
a fire in one of the main buildings, and that 
the consequent transfer of patients would 
prevent his being able to send an ambu- 
lance for the wounded man until several 
hours later. The chef de gare conveyed 
this in polite French. 

Saidee received the message with sinking 
heart, because she knew that Private Logan 
really needed attention. Perhaps waiting 
all night might prove fatal to the man in 
his exhausted condition. She hated to 
break the news to him, but it didn’t seem 
fair to let him lie awake all night expecting 
every minute to have his wound treated, 
when he might possibly be getting a little 
rest. 

Saidee was a person of instant decision. 
Moreover, her decisions were rather more 
than instinctive impulses. There was usu- 
ally a logical basis for them. Now she 
made up her mind, and having come to a 
conclusion she carried it out in terms of 
action. 

From her own meager baggage she pro- 
cured bandages, iodin, antiseptic solution, 
and surgical tape. A collapsible wash-basin 
completed her outfit. 

Returning to her bdilessé on the station 
platform, she told him frankly what she 
purposed to do. He demurred, on the 


ground that it was too much trouble. 
“ Unless you are afraid to have me dress 
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your wound,” Saidee said, without aban- 
doning her position, “ it will be much better 
for me to attend to it now than for you to 
wait perhaps until morning. I have had 
plenty of instruction in surgical dressing.” 

Private Logan would not have admitted 
any fear of having ker administer to him, 
even if he had felt any. 

“Shoot! It’s no kind of a job for a girl, 
because I’m kind of messy. You'll find the 
details of my case, so far as they know 
them, on the tag here.” 

He indicated the field hospital classifica- 
tion card, which was fastened to his cloth- 
ing. Saidee lifted it up and read that his 
right shoulder was shattered and that he 
had minor scalp wounds. 

“ Here’s a fresh cigaret,” she said in 
businesslike tones. “ It will keep you busy 
while I fix you up. If I’m clumsy about it, 
tell me.” 

With not quite professional skill she 
peeled off the blood-soaked bandages, 
cleansing the wound as best she could with- 
out in any way interfering with the field 
surgeon’s dressing. Then she repacked it 
more comfortably and strapped him into 
the dressing. 

“There! I don’t know whether I ac- 
complished anything or not, but I believe 
that ought to be more comfortable.” 

“'You’re whistling!” Logan assented 
cheerfully, as soon as he was able to loosen 
his teeth, which had been set in involun- 
tary pain. “If I don’t owe you my life, I 
hope you won’t mind my saying that I wish 
I did!” 

“You don’t,” she assured him with firm 
finality. ‘“ There’s no debt whatever. I 
was just practising on you.” 

Logan grinned. He recognized again the 
defensive armor of the American girl. More 
and more she reminded him of a boy—that 
is, in everything except her feminine charm. 
She certainly had a musculine aversion to 
direct praise. 

“I go through life finding people to 
whom I owe my life,” Logan confessed en- 
gagingly. “ Here it belongs to you to-day, 
and only the night before last I was saved 
from death by another good scout.” 

“ That’s interesting,” Saidee remarked, 
anxious to converse on any topic except 
herself. “Tell me what happened.” 

“Nothing but the usual thing,” he told 
her. “I was on patrol, and Fritz acciden- 
tally heaved a seventy-seven over in our di- 
rection. I was knocked out, and everybody 




















thought I was dead. It’s a cinch I wasn’t 
able to tell them I wasn’t. The patrol went 
back to report and left me out in the shell- 
hole. The chap I am telling you about 
asked permission to go out and get me, and 
the lieutenant in command was a good 
scout and let him go. It was just daylight 
when he brought me in. Anyway, the Hei- 
nies could see us, and the way they stirred 
up the dust around us was worth noticing. 
I got a clip on the head, to add to the gaiety 
of nations; but they never touched the 
other chap, although he stood up and 
dragged me most of the way, so that I 
would be down low, out of range. He just 
had pure nerve—that’s all. I asked the 
darned fool why he did it, and he couldn’t 
think of any other reason except just that 
I was his pal.” 

Logan sighed. 

“That’s the kind of pal to have; all 
right,” he went on. “I don’t suppose I'll 
ever get a chance to hand it back to him; 
but if I ever have, what wouldn’t I do for 
that man?” 

Saidee followed with interest the naive 
recital of the heroic rescue. The wounded 
man laid himself out a little in his enthu- 
siasm for his friend. It seemed to do him 
good, too, and Saidee was glad to keep him 
talking about other things besides his own 
pain. 

“ What was the name of your friend?” 
Saidee asked. 

“ John Swift,” Private Logan returned. 
“Corporal John Swift—he had charge of 
my squad, and he’s one whale of a fine sol- 
dier, I’m here to state!” 

““ What’s he like?” Saidee continued. 

“ Why; I don’t know,” said Private Lo- 
gan. “I never was good at descriptions. 
He’s a lot older than most of us—nearly 
forty, I guess—but he must be made of 
some kind of steel that grows tougher with 
age, for he’s one of the strongest men I 
ever met. He’s built something like a bean- 
pole, all except across the shoulders. Some 
of the men said he was hard-boiled—they 
called him the Ten Minute Egg; but after 
you got to know him you found out that 
he was laughing behind that square jaw of 
his all the time, and that he held his eyes 
so steady because he was afraid they would 
twinkle.” 

Private Logan was still talking about his 
friend and hero when he drifted off into a 
slight doze, relaxed a bit, and groaned. The 
mind which had held his lips from com- 
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plaining was finally off guard, and he whim- 
pered boyishly with pain. 

Saidee put her hand on his hot forehead 
for a moment, but he reached over, took it 
into his own palm, and clung to it piteous- 
ly, as if it kept him from sinking into a sea 
of agony. 

It was a hard night. Recognizing the 
symptoms of fever, Saidee called one of her 
assistants to wring out cloths in cold water 
and bring them to her at intervals, to put 
on the wounded man’s forehead. This 
seemed to give him some relief, and about 
dawn he relaxed into a less troubled slum- 
ber, still clinging tenaciously, however, to 
Saidee’s hand. 

She didn’t know exactly when it hap- 
pened, but she fell asleep as she sat beside 
him. He woke up first, and lay regarding 
her with fever-cleared eyes, not daring to 
move, for fear lest he might disturb the 
tiny snatch of slumber she had been able 
to get. 

But she felt his waking eyes upon her, 
and opened her own. At first she had a 
curious little panic, which steadied almost 
immediately with returning comprehension. 

“Why, I’ve been asleep!” she said in 
dismay. 

Then, noticing that their hands were 
clasped, she tried to disengage her own. 

“T will let you have it,” he said, “ if you 
promise to give it back to me in a minute.” 

Saidee took her hand away firmly and 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “ You are feeling much 
better now.” 

“Of course,” the young man admitted. 
“Who wouldn’t? I’d be an ungrateful pup 
if I rewarded your working the whole night 
by dying on your hands. As it is now, I 
am going to live on and on to a positively 
disgusting age!” He looked at her quiz- 
zically. ‘Would you be willing to share 
that long life with me?” 

Before she could answer, he went on to 
explain. 

“You needn’t think, because I am just 
a private, that I couldn’t support a wife,” 
he declared. “ I’ve got refinement and ed- 
dication, I have. You may not believe it, 
but I’ve been through Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and my father is a distinguished 
public man.” 

He paused to see if any further selling 
talk was necessary. 

“T admit that you’re a nice boy,” said 
Saidee, “and you have done the conven- 
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tional gentlemanly thing by asking to marry 
me. Now that’s over, we can be friends.” 

“ Then you will marry me?” the soldier 
persisted. 

“Then I will not marry you,” she re- 
plied decisively. 

“Why not?” 

“ Well,” Saidee explained, “I used to 
promise to marry one of the boys every 
time a hospital train came through here; 
but after I lost count, it seemed kind of 
silly, so during the last couple of weeks I 
am turning everybody down.” 

“T really mean this,” continued Logan. 

“ That’s what they all said, but most of 
them forgot to ask me for my name and 
address.” 

“But I haven’t,” the young man ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “ Your name is 
Saidee McCall, and you are going to tell 
me your address, so that I can make you 
change your mind after the war is over.” 

An ambulance from the hospital headed 
in through the vehicle entrance and pulled 
up by the platform. Sergeant Reilly 
hopped out: with a stretcher-bearer, and to- 
gether they lifted up the wounded soldier. 

“ At last!” said Reilly. “ This was the 
first minute we could spare.” 

“ Don’t apologize,” said Logan, with a 
smile. “I’ve had better care here than I 
would have had at the hospital, besides 
meeting my future wife.” 

Sergeant Reilly laughed. 

“You’ve got a hot chance, buddy! 
She’s been spoken for by every man that’s 
passed through here for six months, from 
generals down to dog-robbers. You'll have 
to take your place in line.” 

“ But we have a date for after the war,” 
said Logan. “Tell me, Miss McCall, 
where is it that we are going to meet?” 

“T don’t see any reason why I should 
tell you,” replied Saidee, struggling against 
the impulse to humor this laughing-eyed 
young fellow who had so little reason to 
laugh, but who made other people cheerful 
by his brave gaiety. 

“ Go on—write it down for me, that’s a 
good fellow!” said Logan, as they shoved 
him into the ambulance. “ Please! You 


may not care anything about me, but I 
want you to meet that fellow I was telling 
you about.” 
“Whom do you mean?” asked Saidee. 
“John Swift,” returned Logan — “ the 
fellow who saved my life just before you 
did. You two ought to meet.” 
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Saidee laughed. 

“ All right,” she acquiesced. “ Here’s 
my address. Where shall I write it?” 

“ Put it on my tin hat.” 

Laughingly Saidee complied, scratching 
the numbers and words on the painted 
metal with the point of a pin. Then she 
reached over a soothing hand that she 
placed on the lad’s forehead. 

“ Good-by, Private Logan!” 

He touched her hand respectfully with 
his own left hand, and then carried her fin- 
ger-tips to his lips. 

“Thanks,” he said huskily. “ Until 
aprés la guerre! Carry on, James!” 

The ambulance started up and drove out 
of the station yard. 


V 


SAIDEE had been out of the service 
scarcely a week when she received an en- 
graved invitation to attend a dinner in 
honor of the Governor of the State, given 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

It was in the morning’s mail, and she 
showed it to her father as they sat over 
breakfast together in the tiny apartment 
which had been Reever McCall’s home and 
Saidee’s headquarters ever since they had 
timidly returned to the city after the mem- 
orable night when Swing Cline had been 
killed at their former home. 

This was quite a different sort of an 
apartment from the old one. The fact that 
it was an apartment and not a flat embodies 
the distinction. Here there were no fold- 
ing beds, no incongruous or inharmonious 
pieces of furniture. The furnishing and 
the decorations were in keeping, and the 
whole impression was one of good taste, as 
if a crayon had been dusted gently and 
deftly over a canvas, blending and softening 
all clashing outlines. 

“T can’t imagine why I should receive 
an invitation to the Governor’s dinner,” 
mused Saidee. “I don’t know any Gover- 
nors. I don’t even know anything about 
them, except that they have the power to 
pardon poor devils who get into trouble 
with the courts.” ; 

“ Hush!” counseled her father. 

Saidee laughed merrily. 

“T love this attitude of piety, daddy, 
that sits upon your brow. No one but me 
would ever guess that you had ever done 
anything to annoy a policeman.” 

“T never did,” her father defended, and 
she laughed again. 
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“ Anyway, I don’t understand this crav- 
ing on the part of the Governor to meet an 
obscure constituent like myself. I am a 
constituent now, am I not? I think I read 
somewhere, while I was away, that women 
got the vote.” 

“You’re a constituent, all right,” her 
father told her; “ but I suppose you are in- 
vited to this party because of your service 
overseas, and also because you are a very 
charming person.” 

Obviously he meant it. Pride always 
shone in Reever McCall’s eyes when they 
rested upon the face and figure of his 
daughter. She had come back from the 
wars rather a stranger to him—a mature 
young person, used to fending for herself, 
and twice as kindly and considerate as she 
had been before. 

The worried lines in her face had begun 
to fade out, tiny wrinkles born of endless 
nights in the canteen had been smoothed 
away, and the look of strain had left her 
eyes. It seemed as if even in a week her 
body had filled out, and that it was round- 
er, more feminine-looking. Surely she was 
a sight to delight the eye of a love-hungry 
parent as she sat opposite to him in a trim 
house dress— for Saidee disdained negli- 
gée. Her hair was built up high on the 
top of her head, which gave her a serious 
look. ; 

“Tt says here that the Governor’s name 
is Logan,” she mused. “ It seems to me I 
once met some one named Logan.” 

Her mental grapple with the problem 
was disturbed by the entrance of the maid,° 
who announced: 

“A gentleman by the name of Logan 
wishes to speak to you on the telephone, 
Miss McCall.” 

Saidee glanced merrily at her father. _ 

“ There you are,” she said. “The mys- 
tery is about to be solved.” 

Although she jested about it, she really 
did wonder who it could be as she went to 
the telephone. 

“Ts this Miss Saidee McCall?” inquired 
a pleasant voice. 

“Yes,” she answered equably. 

“ This is Philip Logan speaking.” 

“ Philip Logan!” she repeated, searching 
her mind for inspiration. “I know I met 
you somewhere, Mr. Logan, but—” 

“You certainly did,” he responded with 
a chuckle, “and you scratched your name 
and address on my shrapnel helmet. Do 
you remember now?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I do, Mr. Logan,” she assent- 
ed rapidly. “ You asked me to marry you 
or something, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” he admitted; “and I am going 
to do it again as soon as we have looked 
each other over in civilian clothes.” 

“Oh, are you? I take it that you are 
very fond of yourself in long trousers.” 

“ Why—” He hesitated. “ Well, at any 
rate I look healthier than the last time you 
saw me. You probably don’t recollect it, 
but I had a broken shoulder and one or two 
other little things the matter with me. 
Whether you remember me or not, I 
want to speak to you about an invitation 
which you ought to receive in the mail 
to-day.” 

“Oh, I have that. Are you the Gover- 
nor Logan mentioned in the invitation?” 

“Not quite,” he told her. “I happen 
to be his son, though. What is more to the 
point, I am also his private secretary. I 
took the liberty of putting your name on 
the list of guests for the dinner that Lieu- 
tenant-Governor McNab is giving for dad. 
Of course, I wanted an excuse to see you 

. May I?” 

“ Surely,” Saidee told him cordially. “TI 
don’t know any reason why I should attend 
this dinner you mentioned, but I shall be 
glad to have you call.” 

“ To-night?” 

“ Why—” 

“ Thank you. Then I will be there about 
eight.” 

Saidee had not intended to undertake 
any social obligations so soon, but Philip 
Logan’s method of procedure rather swept 
her off her feet. She found herself looking 
forward to his call that evening with some 
curiosity. Not that her recollection of him 
intrigued her especially, because she had 
known so many boys in the A. E. F.; but 
his voice had been specially pleasant, and 
it was flattering to be remembered by a 
young man who had seen her only once, 
even though that once was during a night 
of pain. There had been hundreds like 
him, but she had never expected to set eyes 
on one of them again. 

When he finally arrived, she found that 
he was quite different from what she had 
expected. True, her recollection of him was 
entirely blurred by a composite photograph 
of thousands of pain-painted faces that had 
passed before her vision while she was in 
the service; but since talking to him over 
the telephone she had thought of him as 
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simply a boy. The realization, on meeting 
him face to face, that he was a competent 
young man of affairs was almost a shock 
to her. 

Obviously, the maternal attitude could 
not be maintained any longer with a gen- 
tleman who was at least her own age, and 
who had acquired by experience a grasp of 
affairs in the world of politics. For that 
reason their greeting was perhaps a little 
more formal than either of them had in- 
tended it to be. He sensed this, and 
laughed after a moment’s uneasiness. 

“Would you be more inclined to be 
friendly,” he suggested, “if I go out and 
dirty up my clothes a little, or roll in the 
mud and put a bandage on my head?” 

She laughed too. 

“ Well, you have to admit,” she said, 
“ that it’s a trifle disconcerting to remem- 
ber a man as a brave boy who needed his 
mother, and then to find out that he is a 
husky man of the world like yourself.” 

“Thank you for remembering what I 
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was like,” he said; “ even if, as I fear, your 
attitude toward me at that time was merely 
a universal maternal instinct. Recollecting 
me as a kind of a baby probably doesn’t 
help me in my suit for your hand, which I 
have decided to win after looking at you in 
that simple but effective creation of the 
Parisian modiste, Mme.—” 

“ Mile. McCall,” she supplied. “ I made 
it myself.” 

“Great Scott, what a wonderful wife 
you will be! Do you suppose you could 
do as well with a pair of trousers for me? 
If you like, I will give you the measure- 
ments, and you can—” 

“ Aren’t you rushing things a trifle?” 
Saidee interrupted. 

“ Well, life is only just so long, and if 
we are going to be married— By the way, 
you aren’t intending to marry any one else, 
are you? That might make it a little awk- 
ward for me.” 

“T am not intending to marry any one,” 
said Saidee, with dignified formality. 





(To be continued in the March number of Munsey’s MaGazIne) 





FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


‘Twas good to see your Irish eyes, 
The same sweet amethystine blue, 
As long ago in Paradise 
You looked on me and I on you! 
Blue flowers in fairyland they grew, 
And here, amid the New York snow, 
They bring back April and the dew— 
My Irish eyes of long ago! 


’Twas good to see your Irish eyes, 
To hear that Irish music, too— 
The little broken melodies, 

The quaint staccato once I knew, 
Once and forever loved—'tis true! 
Though life has tossed us to and fro, 
It could not quite divide us two— 

My Irish eyes of long ago! 


*Twas good to see your Irish eyes, 
The same brave spirit shining through, 
Like stars that ride the wildest skies, 
Nor fear the worst the heavens can do. 
A little laurel and much rue 
I brought you, dear, right well I know; 
But don’t deny some roses, too— 
My Irish eyes of long ago! 


Richard Le Gallienne 














Wife of Ivan 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN WHO WAS DISSATISFIED WITH LIFE 


By Marguerite Lusk Storrs 


HE house was smaller than the tene- 
ments that surrounded it, and set 
back slightly farther from the street. 

For all that, like them, it was a dreary, 
gray thing. It had an aloof air, as if not 
yet resigned to being simply East Side. It 
had the distinction, as well, of a flower-box 
at a front window on the second floor, giv- 
ing it the aspect of a thin-lipped woman 
with a scanty bow under her chin, with- 
drawing herself from her more promiscuous 
neighbors. 

Inside the house there was a damp chill 
scarcely less penetrating than that of the 
drizzly night without. Lan dragged 
numbed limbs from worn step to worn step 
of the stairs, so utterly fagged that her ar- 
rival at the top gave her a vague sensation 
of surprise, as if she had drearily thought 
to continue this painful ascent indefinitely. 

At a door half-way down the hall she 
paused, hitched the suit-box under her left 
arm a trifle higher, transferred to the same 
hand a smaller, square box, and started to 
knock. After a moment’s hesitation, how- 
ever, she turned instead and stumbled on. 
She was too tired for the baby now, she 
told herself. Let Mary Rivers keep her 
until Ivan’s supper was prepared. 

Lan Sarscovitch passed on to the end of 
the hall and opened her own door. Of her 
two dingy rooms the first was a kitchen 
that masqueraded as a dining-room, a din- 
ing-room in the guise of a living-room; the 
second was a tiny bedroom. Entering the 
former, she dropped the two boxes on a 
worn and uneven couch that mocked their 
sophisticated purple and lavender stripes, 
across which ran the label, “ Mme. Pin- 
chon, Robes,” followed by a Fifth Avenue 
address. 

Lan sank down and leaned forward to 
remove her rubbers. With one of them 
half off, she slipped suddenly to her knees 
on the floor, and, flinging her arms straight 








across the couch, lay, unfeeling, unmoving, 
until a hurt in her knees partially aroused 
her. Even then she made no effort to move, 
but lingered in a borderland of conscious- 
ness cut through by half-formed thoughts, 
drifting and merging pictures. 

Her hand, moving on the couch, encoun- 
tered the corner of the suit-box. She 
thought of the weary trip up-town to de- 
liver it, the search for the proper apartment 
in the huge building on Riverside Drive, 
her ring at the door-bell unanswered. She 
hoped dully that madame would not be 
angry with her for bringing the boxes home. 
The shop was now closed, and she had been 
adjured not to leave them at the desk of 
the apartment-house. 

Tired resentment swept over her that she, 
of all the women in the shop, should have 
been asked to deliver the gown—resentment 
against madame herself, against the deliv- 
ery boy who had not returned in time—a 
weary rage that was after all only the ex- 
— of Lan’s own dissatisfaction with 
ife. 

She must cook supper for Ivan, she 
mused drearily. He would be home from 
the night school presently—Ivan with his 
beard! 

Her resentment transferred itself now to 
that. What matter if in Russia the men 
did wear beards? She argued the old ques- 
tion uselessly. This was not Russia. She 
was American. She had been American 
ever since she was a little girl. 

Her thoughts went back to the years be- 
fore she had come to America with her 
father; to Ivan, a slender boy, tall for his 
age, whom she had been told she would 
marry some day. She had carried an ex- 
alted picture of him during all those years 
in which they had been separated. Then, 
on her sixteenth birthday, the great steamer 
—herself and her father at Ellis Island to 
meet it—Ivan with his beard. 
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Bitterly Lan rehearsed the tempests in 
which she had insisted that he should shave 
it, and his quiet explanations that in Rus- 
sia beards were considered a sign of strength 
and manhood. Russia! Russia! Always 
that! Ivan must go to the Greek church, 
sing in the choir! To be sure, it was a man 
he had met there who had secured for him 
this late position with the Kruvosky Tex- 
tile Company on lower Broadway; but Kru- 
vosky himself was Russian, and Lan want- 
ed so passionately to be American. 

She must go to Mary Rivers’s room for 
the baby, little Soya. Sometimes Lan hated 
Mary Rivers, who stayed home all day and 
cared for her child. Mary Rivers herself 
was childless, and she loved little Soya; but 
the baby was hers—Lan’s. It was hard at 
times to believe this. She had found so 
little opportunity to mother it! 

More pictures! The hall of the great 
up-town apartment-house where Lan had 
gone to deliver the gown—deep carpets— 
marble tables against rich-hued walls—a 
uniformed bell-boy, who had wanted to 
take the boxes from her—the biting mist 
as she had come out again—a limousine at 
the door, with a man handing a beautifully 
gowned and furred woman to the street. 

That man had not worn a beard! Why 
was not she that petted woman? She, Lan 
Sarscovitch, could also be beautiful and 
admired if— 

She lifted her head to look at the purple 
and lavender boxes. Her fingers found the 
knots that tied the string of the larger one. 
She would look at it, she would feel its scin- 
tillant folds in her fingers. It would seem 
almost like hers, here in her own home, as 
it could not seem in the crowded sewing- 
rooms of the shop. 

Lan plucked at the strings, glancing 
guiltily toward the door in fear that she 
might be discovered. Now she lifted the 
cover aside. Laying back the tissue-paper, 
she tipped the box upward that she might 
see its contents from her kneeling position. 

There it was— royal blue with artful 
touches of gold! She felt for the ornaments 
that fastened it at the shoulder, and their 
jewels gleamed in the sordid dulness of the 
room. Slowly, almost as if under the spell 
of hypnosis, Lan rose and drew forth that 
sparkling robe. 

She had sewed upon many gowns since 
she had been with madame, but never one 
that had so caught her fancy. This brought 
visions of princesses riding forth in gor- 
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geously caparisoned carriages, as she had 
seen them ride in St. Petersburg one un- 
forgetable time; or sitting high on golden 
thrones, as they had sat in the fairy tales 
her grandmother in Russia used to tell her. 

A princess’s robe! She looked from it 
to the tawdry cover of the couch, and tears 
crowded her eyes at the contrast. Her ex- 
periences at Mme. Pinchon’s had intensi- 
fied in her an innate love of fine, beautiful 
things, had made her alive to the cheapness 
of her own clothes and surroundings. A 
princess’s robe, but hers for to-night! 

The thought straightened Lan’s bent 
back and lifted her weary chin. She held 
the blue gown so that it covered the shape- 
less, half-wool serge dress that she wore. 
As if in reflection of its scintillance, her dull 
eyes quickened and a flush swept over her 
cheeks. She dropped the gown upon the 
couch again, and tore at the fastenings of 
the serge dress. She would see herself once 
in that lovely thing; then she would put it 
away and get Ivan’s supper. 

Lan pushed her underclothes beneath her 
shoulders. Her hands tore at the untidy 
knot in the nape of her neck and dragged 
it to the crown of her head, rapidly imitat- 
ing one of madame’s customers whom she 
had glimpsed yesterday. 

Then the blue robe! She felt no sur- 
prise that it fitted her so well. For the mo- 
ment it was hers. It cut daringly down 
across her bosom. It revealed how smooth 
and straight was her back. It clung to her 
fine, long hips and stopped just above the 
toe of her worn shoes, sweeping backward 
into a graceful train. 

Lan opened the smaller box and brought 
to light, in its nest of lavender cotton, a 
coronet-shaped head-dress of blue like the 
gown. This she placed upon her hair. 

Her mouth was no longer a sullen line. 
Her eyes were brilliant, her color high. In 
that dull, unkempt room she was a gor- 
geous, queenly figure—a page from the his- 
tory of one of the world’s famous courts 
dropped down amid the squalor of a New 
York tenement. She was a sight to quicken 
the breath, to daze the eye, to make men 
do mad, unthought-of things. 

Something of all this came over her—not 
in definite thought, but in instinct. She 
wanted to laugh aloud, to fling her arms 
above her head and dance—not the jerky 
rhythm of the East Side, but a free, swing- 
ing measure, a dance she had never seen, 
the heritage of her foreign birth. She 
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smiled at herself, suddenly alive with all 
the coquetries that her drab girlhood, 
hedged in by a stern, thoroughly Russian 
father, had never known. 

Presently Lan found herself standing 
very still and looking at the gas-stove. It 
had something to do with her life. Yes, of 
course—Ivan’s supper! 

She moved slowly toward it, holding the 
broad train of the blue gown high in her 
hand. She studied the grease-caked iron 
as if wondering what its use might be. To 
get Ivan’s supper! 

But how? What would she give him? 
Was it possible that the breath-taking vi- 
sion she had just seen must soil her hands 
with that unkempt stove? 

Lan told herself dispassionately that she 
was as beautiful as any woman who came 
to madame’s shop. Suppose she were to 
wear this gown to the opera! She had been 
there several times with her father and 
Ivan. She had stood high in the top gal- 
lery throughout the entire performance, but 
she had seen all the gorgeous panoply of 
the diamond horseshoe. She fancied her- 
self sitting in a parterre box, and imagined 
many glasses lifted that finely groomed men 
and women might lock at her. And yet she 
must lay the dress away to get Ivan’s 
supper! 

Lan removed the gown, her hands linger- 
ing upon it. She placed it in the box, tuck- 
ing in each scintillant fold with tissue-pa- 
per, as if she had been swaddling a child. 
The coronet she nestled again in its bed of 
cotton. Then she tied both boxes, and, 
still in her underclothes, turned to the stove. 
She took the teakettle from it, went to the 
sink, and placed the kettle under the faucet. 
Then, with her right hand ready to turn on 
the water, she looked backward at the pur- 
ple and lavender boxes. 

Suppose she had not married Ivan! Sup- 
pose she had left her father! Suppose—it 
was a thought that had lived with her half- 
expressed for many months, now crystal- 
lized by the sight of herself in that royal 
gown. 

The cover of the teakettle slipped from 
her relaxed fingers. She crossed the room, 
picked up her serge dress, and slipped it 
over her head. 

Lan did not yet know what she intended 
to do; but, before fastening the dress, she 
took from her bosom two ten-dollar bills. 
She looked at them and started to replace 
them. Then she laid one upon the table, 





again secreting the other. She hooked her 
dress and put on her hat; and yet her deci- 
sion was not fully made when she carried 
the bill to the adjoining room, where stood 
the baby’s crib, beside her own and Ivan’s 
bed 


Taking a scrap of wrapping-paper, Lan 
penciled in her round, schoolgirlish hand- 
writing: 

For the baby. 

About to pin this, with the bill, to the 
tiny pillow of the crib, she hesitated. Her 
eyes quickened in vague surprise at what 
she was doing. Her baby! No, not hers— 
Mary Rivers’s. Yes, hers after all! She 
couldn’t leave her baby. 

She raised her hand to remove her hat, 
turning as she did so toward the open door 
of the adjoining room, through which she 
could see the two boxes on the couch. 

Her hands dropped to her sides. For a 
minute she looked steadily at the boxes; 
then, with averted eyes, she fastened the 
paper and the bill to the pillow, and, with- 
out looking at the crib again, left the room. 
She took her worn velvet bag from the 
table and slipped it over her wrist, adjusted 
the two boxes beneath her arm, and moved 
to the door. 

But there she stopped. She had left no 
word for Ivan. She thought of him in a 
far-away fashion as one who did not belong 
to her, yet to whom she owed an obscure 
obligation. Setting the boxes on the table, 
she found another scrap of paper and 
wrote: 


I’m going, and I’m not coming back—Lan, 


She went to the dresser and looked for 
a pin with which she might fasten the mes- 
sage beside the mirror. Not seeing one, 
she opened a top drawer, and found herself 
looking at a ball of white wool, to which a 
pair of tiny socks was fastened by two 
slender steel knitting-needles. Lan had be- 
gun the socks while at the hospital, but 
since coming home she had found no time 
to fashion them further. 

She picked up the wool. She would take 
it with her. Perhaps she would be able— 
what was she thinking of? She would never 
need the socks now! 

She dropped the ball again to its place, 
found the pin, and fastened the note beside 
the mirror. She started to close the drawer, 
then suddenly caught up the wool and 
thrust it into her bag. After which, once 
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more taking up the boxes under her arm, 
her eyes avoiding the open door of the bed- 
room, she slipped out into the hall. 

Before the door of Mary Rivers’s apart- 
ment Lan paused and listened. There was 
no sound within. She looked back at her 
own door. She thought of Ivan—his beard 
—his supper waiting to be cooked. She 
ran down-stairs as if pursued, never stop- 
ping until she reached the street. 


II 


Lani Sarscow walked with slow, poised 
steps into the oriental room of New York’s 
most gorgeous hotel, looked reservedly 
about her, and, apparently failing to find 
the person she sought, seated herself in a 
high-backed chair that might have graced 
royalty. 

Lani had walked from her apartment in 
the hope that the balm of an early spring 
day might still the restless distrust of her- 
self which had so preyed upon her of late. 
But the feeling lingered with her, even here 
in the room which she herself had brought 
into being—the room which had made her 
known as “ Miss Lani Sarscow, one of New 
York’s foremost interior decorators.” 

Surely there was every reason to-day 
why she should be in harmony with her- 
self! She wore an embroidery-incrusted 
mandarin coat, which was topped by a 
small hat of the same materials royally fin- 
ished by an exotic aigret. She had chosen 
her costume in complement to the room, 
and she knew that it was well suited to that 
dark foreign beauty of hers. Yet she was 
weighted down by a new discontent— 
caused, though she had not as yet admitted 
the fact even to herself, by the very person 
for whom she waited. She had met Peter 
Norris a scant two weeks ago, and he was 
the only man who had ever disconcerted 
her. 

In the years since she had crept from a 
New York tenement into the raw mist of a 
December evening, Lani’s life had been in- 
extricably one of contact with men, though 
she had admitted none of them to intimacy. 
Her presentiment that night when she had 
moved, a royal figure, in the dingy room 
that her husband had provided for her, had 
proved to be no substanceless dream. She 
possessed even more than beauty—she had 
fascination. 

As Lani watched for Peter Norris to ap- 
pear between those rare Chinese tapestries 
which connoisseurs had praised so highly, 
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he stood alone in her mind. Other men had 
not mattered. 

Among those other men were the heavy- 
jowled managers of the tawdry ballets in 
which she had for a time danced at night, 
after fashioning draperies all day in Jules 
Torchon’s studio. It was at Torchon’s that 
she had first found employment, and Tor- 
chon himself had at times made mild love 
to her. There had been other interior dec- 
orators, too, both old and young. There 
had been the new-rich men who had been 
associated with Lani in the decoration of 
their great, cold palaces along the Hudson; 
and of late there had been Colton Terhune, 
rich, but not new-rich. A widower, pink- 
skinned, groomed in person and manner, 
Terhune was the complacent exponent of a 
more conservative social stratum into which 
Lani had but recently been peeping. 

But now, where she had waited for him 
to appear, between the tapestries stood Pe- 
ter Norris. That suppressed dissatisfaction 
with herself swept her like a nausea while 
he approached her. 

As he took her hand, Lani felt a desire 
to avoid his eyes. Perhaps it was his eyes 
that so disturbed her. They were young 
and eager, expressive of a great faith in hu- 
mankind. Peter Norris might be older than 
Lani, but what a boy they made of him! 
Other men seemed jaded and world-weary 
beside him. 

“You have waited long?” he asked re- 
gretfully. 

“ Only a few minutes.” 

He looked at a gold Buddha in its lac- 
quered niche, the central motif of the room. 

“This is your room, isn’t it?” asked 
Peter Norris. 

“ Yes—I decorated it.” 

Lani waited for the extravagant praise 
that was sure to follow. She had chosen 
to meet him here that he might look upon 
her handiwork, and perhaps be awed by it; 
but he seemed to have forgotten the room, 
for he said: 

“ Shall we go?” 

She had to follow him. As they entered 
the corridor, Lani noticed, approaching 
them, an English nurse-maid in stiff, veiled 
bonnet, with a little girl of three or four 
years running before her. Peter Norris 
and Lani were nearing them when a heavy 
man blundered from a doorway near by, 
and, not seeing the child, strode almost 
upon her. Scarcely realizing that the cry 
came from herself, Lani exclaimed: 


















“ Be careful—the child!” 

The baby, seeing the great figure loom- 
ing above her, ran to Lani as a protectress, 
clutching with tiny hands the folds of the 


mandarin coat. It was a frail grasp, yet 
potent to make itself felt through the stiff 
silk, through all the polished crust of ten 
struggling years. It reopened the wound 
that even the great doctor, time, had never 
fully healed. 

Because the child’s touch constricted her 
throat, clouded her eyes, and swept her 
with aching, regretful memories, Lani 
snatched the clinging fingers almost rough- 
ly from her and handed the little girl to the 
nurse, saying sharply: 

“You should be more careful. Children 
should not be allowed to run about in this 
hotel!” 

“You are quite white!” said Peter Nor- 
ris, taking Lani’s arm. “ Are you ill?” 

“No,” said Lani, in a rage at herself for 
being so unnerved by the mere touch of a 
child’s hand. “ No, I am not ill. Children 
disturb me. I hate them!” 

He guided her around a palm, past a long 
divan, from which women lifted lorgnettes 
the better to see them, and into the tea- 
room. Here was a pleasant vista of artful- 
ly arranged mirrors, with the murmur of 
hidden music and discreet voices. At one 
end of the room a portion of the floor was 
raised to make a dais overlooking the re- 
mainder, and on this they were placed. 

Lani took the chair that was drawn out 
for her, allowed a waiter to assist in remov- 
ing the mandarin coat, and began to fumble 
at the long white gloves that met the dull 
embroidered blue of her gown. She knew 
that her companion was about to speak. 
She dreaded his words, yet waited for them. 

“T didn’t know women ever hated chil- 
dren,” said Peter Norris. 

“ Didn’t you?” 

“T don’t believe any woman really kates 
them,” he went on, his kindly eyes seeming 
to demand things of Lani. 

“T am a strange woman.” 

The words came haltingly from a tight 
throat. Lani was afraid—horribly afraid 
of something. 

“Tf you had ever had a child—” He 
paused, while it seemed that her very body 
screamed out to him, forbidding him to 
continue this frightful conversation. “ If 


you had ever had a child,” he repeated, 
“ you would not feel so.” 
“ = =, 
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She had nearly told him that she- had 
had a child. She trembled at the narrow- 
ness of her escape. She had never before 
felt the slightest inclination to confide in 
any one. What was happening to her? 

In a panic she turned to the tables be- 
low them. Her eyes stopped at one pre- 
sided over by a tiny, alert woman, the fri- 
volity of whose waved golden hair was 
belied by serious brown eyes. Lani 
clutched at her as something sane and up- 
to-date and commonplace in the chaos of 
her own thoughts. Her voice sounded un- 
real when she spoke. 

“ That is Mrs. Lanier Briggs,” she said, 
“at the large table near the Australian 
palm. Have you met her?” 

“ No.” 

A glance at Norris, and her eyes avoided 
the gentle question of his gaze, which 
seemed about to drag from her the ill- 
guarded words that she had all but spoken 
aloud. 

“ She’s beautiful, don’t you think?” said 
Lani. 

“Yes,” said Norris. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 
This man, by his very presence, discounted 
the ordinary futilities with which Lani was 
accustomed to fill in awkward gaps. She 
groped for something more substantial, only 
to mire herself still more deeply in disturb- 
ing memories. 

“ Mrs. Briggs is a very unusual woman. 
You know, she has turned her Hudson 
River property into a farm for East Side 
children.” 

East Side children! Her child, perhaps! 
No, no—her child had a father. Ivan 
would not have — but what if something 
had happened to Ivan? 

Why must she always think of Soya as 
a child? She was not a child now, after 
eighteen years. Peter Norris was speaking. 

“ A worthy work,” he said. “ The East 
Side is a hard place for children. I lived 
there as a small boy myself.” 

“You are—foreign born?” 

He smiled, and his young eyes grew 
slightly whimsical. 

“No more than yourself, perhaps,” he 
said. “ While I was waiting for you at . 
your studio yesterday, one of your patrons 
whispered to me that you are suspected of 
being a Russian duchess.” 

“ And if I were?” said Lani. 

“ Most of the people who admit to being 
duchesses nowadays were born not far from 
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Orange Street,” he answered, with a laugh 
that took the sting from his words and made 
them merely a good-natured comment on 
the foibles of his fellows. Then he nodded 
toward the table where Mrs. Briggs pre- 
sided. “ But a title may still have its glam- 
our for them,” he added. 

Lani knew that the rumor Aad given her 
added interest in the eyes of Mrs. Briggs 
and her friends, but she did not care to be 
told so. 

“ Nonsense!” she replied. ‘“ They’re as 
democratic as any of us—perhaps more so. 
You have heard the theories of Dr. James 
Walton, who says—” 

And she launched off into the doctrine of 
@ popular lecturer who was fond of assert- 
ing that the only snobbery now extant is 
to be found among the working classes. 
Lani had never been particularly interested 
in Dr. Walton, but she had to keep the con- 
versation in safe channels. 

Peter Norris listened politely, but Lani 
had an uncomfortable feeling that he was 
not so much interested in the import of her 
words as in her reason for expounding such 
futilities. She hated to be analyzed. Or- 
dinarily men were content to take her for 
granted. 

She found her words dripping off in 
shamed, forced little sentences. Finally 
she could keep up the pretense no longer, 
and fell silent. 

“You puzzle me,” said Peter Norris. 

« Why?” 

“JT wonder— many things about you. 
For one thing, I wonder that you have not 
married.” 

“ But why?” 

Her tone was almost panic-stricken. 
Again he was turning perversely to the sub- 
jects she never talked of, never thought 
about when she could avoid it. 

“ Tt is rare to find a beautiful woman re- 
maining free so long,”’ Peter Norris said in 
answer to her question. 

“T am not free,” were the words that 
came to her lips; but she crowded them 
back, placing her napkin on the table, and 
beginning to draw the hands of her gloves 
over her long fingers. 

“Tam not free!” 

The thought was so persistent that she 
looked to see his face express surprised 
question, as if she must inadvertently have 
spoken aloud. 

Somehow Lani was helped into her cloak. 
Somehow, with Peter Norris’s guiding hand 
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on her arm, she stumbled from the tea-room 
through a maze of unwelcome memories— 
a ten-dollar bill pinned to a bit of wrap- 
ping-paper—a bearded man who, but for 
the beard, might have been as handsome 
as this one beside her. 

Outside she felt a chill in the air of that 
perfect spring day. Peter Norris drove her 
home in his car, which was not of this 
year’s model. Lani had gathered that he 
was not rich. He was interested in a whole- 
sale textile house on lower Broadway. It 
was through this connection that she had 
met him when he came one day to her stu- 
dio on business. 

When he had left her, Lani stood in the 
window of her own room, looking off to- 
ward the trees of Central Park, which were 
distinguishable through the intervening 
houses. She determined that she would 
never see Peter Norris again, and she tried 
to put from her the self-distrust he had 
aroused. 

She was relieved when the ring of the 
telephone brought her Colton Terhune and 
grateful sanity. Terhune had a rather light 
voice for one of such heavy physique, and 
he spoke comfortingly of trivial things. 
Lani had found it well to build her life on 
trivialities, since she had so many deeper 
things to forget. 

In the process of deciding at what hour 
he should call to-morrow evening and take 
her to Mrs. Briggs’s dinner, and of thank- 
ing him for his morning flowers and his 
afternoon book, Lani was able to recover 
something of her own ego, a thing without 
which her present existence must die. 

When she had left the telephone, to keep 
her mind upon safe ground, she spread upon 
the bed the gown she was to wear to-mor- 
row night. Lani had been well pleased with 
this gown, and had thought it fitting for 
her initial society dinner—for this was her 
first. It was something of a triumph for 
Lani, who, though she had lunched and at- 
tended a matinée with Mrs. Briggs, had 
never been admitted socially to her home. 

But somehow the rose and gray of the 
gown would change to scintillant blue, the 
bedroom with its ivory furnishings, its 
shaded boudoir lamps, its frilled drapes, to 
a dingy room in an East Side tenement. 
In desperation Lani called for her car and 
went to her studio. There, in the details of 
to-morrow’s work, she could perhaps forget 
the clutch of a child’s fingers on the stiff 
silk of her cloak. But she could hardly 








forget a man’s young eyes, demanding of 
her things she could not even demand of 


herself. 
Ill 


Mrs. Briccs’s beautifully appointed 
table loomed from the shadows of her spa- 
cious dining-room as a jewel is made bright- 
er by the dull-toned velvet upon which it 
lies. In somewhat like manner Lani Sar- 
scow shone among the people about her. 

They were all clever people. Lani had 
expected that. She knew Mrs. Briggs to 
be one of those women who, while not 
clever themselves, have the knack of draw- 
ing talented people about them. 

There were scientific men, friends of Mrs. 
Briggs’s husband, who was engaged in some 
sort of research work, and who was talking 
with an angular woman and two small, pale 
men of a new chemical that would soon be 
upon the market. There were several club- 
women, who discussed with a State Senator 
the passage of a recent bill of which Lani 
had not even heard. There was a painter, 
lately returned from France, who contra- 
dicted the rumor that Rembrandts, real or 
alleged, were selling for a song in the Paris 
art-shops. 

For all that, Lani rose above them, for 
she spoke the universal language of charm. 
The most idle gesture of her slender hands, 
the most casual word uttered in her well- 
pitched voice, lifted her from this company 
of clever men and women, made her a cen- 
ter of attraction. 

After dinner, and before the party sep- 
arated into groups for bridge, Lani sang for 
them, in her rich but slightly trained voice, 
some of the folks songs that her father had 
taught her. She had found it wise of late 
to revive some of the old childish traditions 
she had taken such pains to forget. 

The songs cast over the room the spell 
of a race infinitely old, infinitely sad, in- 
finitely wise. Something of their resigned 
fatality crept upon Lani, too, so that she 
turned from the piano bench, where she 
had been accompanying herself, for the mo- 
ment humbled, questioning, distrustful. 

But she knew, as she looked upon these 
people, that they were hers—Colton Ter- 
hune, in particular; so her moment of sad- 
ness slipped away in the triumph of con- 
quest. If she had the beauty of Russia, 


Lani had struggled eighteen years upheld 
by the tonic ambition of America; and 
there was in Colton’s pink, admiring face— 
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well, she was not surprised that he pro- 
posed to her on the way home that night. 

But Terhune was surprised at Lani’s re- 
sponse. She put over his her slender gloved 
hand and said softly: 

“Oh, Colton! I wish you hadn’t!” 

After which she told him how much she 
loved her career, her freedom. She hinted 
mysteriously at a tragedy in her past, 
which, she gave him to understand, was 
not of her doing. She liked him, she ad- 
mired him, she said, but— 

Lani left him with that “ but,” and the 
soft clasp of her hand, and the not-too- 
tender glance of her eyes. Oh, he would 
not find her easy to conquer, this Colton 
Terhune! It would be convenient, if com- 
plications should arise in the future, to re- 
mind him that she had been hard-won. 

That night Lani could not sleep. Her 
wakefulness was not caused by the discon- 
certing memory of a man’s trusting eyes, 
but by the song of triumph in her blood. 
How easy it had been! And how her am- 
bitions had changed with the years! 

She laughed softly in the dark to think 
how at first she had wanted only to be a 
Broadway dancer; and if fate had not 
steered her to Jules Torchon’s studio, in 
answer to an advertisement for a seamstress 
to make draperies, probably that was what 
she would have been. 

How glad she was that Torchon had di- 
vined in her that rare color sense, had made 
her his assistant, and later his partner. 
That had led, on his death, to her succes- 
sion to his studio, where she was far more 
successful than he had ever been. The ori- 
ental room in the gorgeous hotel was guar- 
antee of that. 

There had been a time when she had 
thought that this would satisfy her. She 
had plenty of money, her own car, maids, 
beautiful clothes, a recognized position in 
her profession. 

But Lani Sarscow, one-time wife of Ivan 
Sarscovitch, the Russian immigrant, had 
not been satisfied even with this. She lift- 
ed her hands to the stars, which had grown 
amazingly close in eighteen years, and 
grasped at them. She would marry Colton 
Terhune. She would have a diadem for 
her hair, a necklace for her throat! 

Throughout the following week, Lani 
lived in a triumphant dream that would 
permit no thought of defeat. Of course, 
there were grim reminders. There would 
always be grim reminders, as long as nurse- 
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maids wheeled their charges in the park, or 
mothers caught their babies up and kissed 
them within Lani’s vision. There were tele- 
phone calls from Peter Norris, too; but 
Lani had instructed her maid to say that 
she was out. If at times Peter’s young eyes 
haunted her—ah, well, she must avoid these 
fantoms on the road of ambition. 

Then, one afternoon, the fantom turned 
to flesh and blood. Lani entered her hall, 
on her return from the studio, to find Peter 
Norris waiting for her. 

“IT came to take you out for a ride,” he 
explained. 

Lani’s triumph slipped from her, to leave 
her wallowing in a mire of insufficiency, 
speechless, unpoised, panicky. 

“ T have just come in,” she faltered. “I 
am busy. If you—” 

But he ordered the maid to bring a coat, 
saying that Lani would not be warm enough 
in his open car. She let him put it over her 
shoulders, while she murmured some half- 
hearted excuse, furious with herself at its 
inadequacy. She knew that she must not 
go with Peter, because in his presence she 
could not trust her own impulses; yet she 
desired to do as he asked. Indeed, her 
thoughts were a chaotic mass of doubts and 
fears. ' 

Reiterating to herself that she must think 
of some way out, she found herself being 
placed in the car that was not this year’s 
model. As they swept into Central Park, 
Lani listened apprehensively for Peter’s 
first words, unable to summon anything 
that might forestall him; but minute after 
minute passed while they drove at a leisure- 
ly pace along curving boulevards and be- 
neath trees pale green with new foliage. 

Presently Lani saw ahead a field that 
was not a far-reaching expanse of green, 
like the others they had passed, but alive 
with color and motion. There were gay 
streamers that seemed to float in the wind, 
and splashes of red and yellow and purple 
and violet which looked, as they came near- 
er, like great umbrellas. 

It was not until they were very close that 
she understood. This was a May féte. 
The streamers she saw were not floating in 
the wind, but held in the fingers of dancing 
children. Everywhere, all over that wide 
field, little girls were skipping and gambol- 
ing about gaily decked poles. They wore 
white dresses, and their hair was adorned 
with great tissue-paper bows that made 
them look like fluttering butterflies which 
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might at any moment soar away into the 
spring air. 

Then Lani realized that Peter Norris was 
slowing the motor and speaking. 

“ School children, I suppose,” he said. 

School children! Her child, perhaps! 
With the old unconscious assumption that 
little Soya had not grown up, Lani seemed 
to see her clutching a lavender ribbon and 
dancing, dancing, about that nearest pole 
with its top like a giant sunshade—dancing 
as Lani herself had danced when a child. 

“Why are you stopping?” she cried 
hoarsely to Peter Norris. 

“T thought perhaps you would like—oh, 
I forgot! You told me that you do not 
care for children.” 

“ It’s very—boring. Let us drive on.” 

He obeyed her, but not until she had 
glimpsed a picture that she could not help 
carrying away with her. One little girl 
tripped and fell, losing her tissue-paper bow, 
and then recovered herself to slip away 
from her companions and nurse whimper- 
ingly a bruised knee. It was a little girl 
with a dingy white dress and unkempt hair. 

“I wonder if she has no one to comb it 
for her!” thought Lani. 

She looked apprehensively at Peter Nor- 
ris, afraid lest she might have spoken aloud. 
He returned the look, and she fancied that 
his eyes were pitying. This angered her. 
To think that she should be pitied—she, 
Lani Sarscow, who had everything! Every- 
thing? Perhaps; but there was Lan Sars- 
kovitch, who— 

Peter Norris turned from the park to 
Riverside Drive, where he stopped the car 
before a pleasant, many-windowed road- 
house. Lani did not want to follow him 
inside, yet she did so with a numb, inert 
feeling that somehow it was necessary. She 
let him order for her, still seeing that un- 
kempt child who had nursed a scratched 
knee. Lani had been afraid, ever since 
they left the field, that he would speak of 
the May féte; but when he spoke it was to 
say: 

“ There was an article about your work 
in the House Artistic this month.” 

“ Did you read it?” asked Lani. 

That all seemed very remote just now, 
but she grasped at it as a cable by which 
she might pull herself back to Lani Sar- 
scow, successful woman. 

“Yes,” said Peter Norris. “It called 
you ‘ the foremost woman decorator of New 
York.’ Quite a compliment, that!” 














“ And I have done it all myself,” said 


Lani. 

“ And for yourself!” 

Something in his tone irritated her. 

“ For whom else should I do it?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know; but have you ever 
thought that the triumphs you make for 
yourself alone- are worth much less than 
those you achieve for some one else—some 
one who belongs to you?” 

Some one who belongs to you—a tiny 
crib with a ten-dollar bill pinned to a bit 
of wrapping-paper—a bearded man, a sor- 
did room, a— 

Lani roused herself fiercely. 

“ No!” she cried. “I see no reason why 
it should be true.” 

“ And yet it is true. The praise of the 
world falls flat in time, but the praise of 
your own remains sweet.” 

Your own—your own! The fine edge of 
Lani’s self-control snapped. She was over- 
come by a sort of quiet hysteria. She 
leaned toward Peter, her voice strained yet 
low, in unconscious realization of the fact 
that they were in a public place. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said; “ but if you’re preaching, I—I won’t 
have it! Iam whatI am. You must take 
me as such. I won’t be reformed!” 

She pounded her closed fist softly on the 
edge of the table. 

“ No,” said Peter Norris, and his gentle 
voice calmed her subtly. “No—for if 
there were any need of reformation, I know 
you would do it yourself.” 

Lani could not answer him, because 
somehow his quiet words had filled her 
throat with tears. She did not know how 
she ate the things the waiter brought them. 

But it was over at last. So eager was 
she to feel the cool of the outside air that 
she left him at the checking-stand and hur- 
ried alone to the car. As she took her place 
in the front seat, she saw behind the cush- 
ion a glint of blue. Investigation discov- 
ered this to be a flat powder-box of tur- 
quoise blue, ornamented by a gay little 
hand-painted design in rose and black. 

Probably it was Lani’s mood that gave 
the little thing an unwarranted significance. 
She looked from it to her own patent- 
leather vanity box, which contained the fit- 
tings of an entire toilet-table. She felt sud- 
denly as if she looked from youth to age, 
from girlish unsophistication to jaded 
world-weariness. 
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Looking up, she saw Peter Norris on the 
steps. Acting on some undefined impulse, 
she slipped the powder-box to the pocket 
of her wrap. 

When the maid came to announce din- 
ner that night, Lani was standing at the 
window of her own room, where she had 
stood for many minutes, fingering the blue 
powder-box. She turned to the intruder a 
gray, weary face washed dry of all emo- 
tion; and the girl had to repeat the sum- 
mons several times before her mistress un- 
derstood its simple import. Then Lani 
turned away, as if impatient at finding the 
message such a trivial one. 

“TI won’t eat. Don’t disturb me again, 
please!” she said. 

Twilight, with new-lit globes showing 
dimly through it, had become darkness, cut 
through by tongues of electric flame, when 
Lani turned again from the window. She 
laid the powder-box upon her desk and 
went to the telephone. It was Colton Ter- 
hune’s club she called, to ask him briefly 
if he would call that evening. 

From the telephone she went to the mir- 
ror, where she pitilessly examined her 
drawn, gray face. 

“ Old—old!” 

She repeated the refrain that had filled 
her thoughts as she stood at the window, 
then impatiently brushed, it aside. She 
bathed her face and pinched and pulled it 
into life, as if wakening to human sem- 
blance one who had been almost a corpse. 
She rouged adroitly and donned another 
gown; but again and again those disturb- 
ing words recurred to her: 

“ Old—old—old!” 

Before the open fire in her green and 
amethyst drawing-room, Colton Terhune 
found Lani when he came, perfectly 
groomed, pink-faced, justly satisfied with 
himself, the conservative exponent of 
wealth conservatively acquired, in answer 
to her summons. 

She made no subterfuge. 

“T sent for you to say that I will marry 
you,” she said. ne 


AcaIn that night Lani did not sleep. If 
there was triumph in the thoughts that 
make her wakeful, it was well submerged 
by a restless fear of herself, try as she 
would to keep her mind from all of the 
day’s events save those latest ones which 
had made her future life secure. 
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Colton Terhune had pleaded for an early 
wedding. 

“ We’ve lost years now,” he said. “ Why 
lose more?” 

And again, as his hand singled out the 
third finger of her left hand, and slipped 
from it the ring of antique paste she wore: 

“ To-morrow I will bring you something 
to replace this. What time shall it be— 
luncheon?” 

“ No,” she had answered. “ Come about 
three o’clock.” 

He had placed her own ring upon her 
right hand. She felt it there now, unac- 
customed, oddly terrifying. 

It would be a quiet wedding, she thought. 
But there had been another bride—a young 
Russian girl in stiff, unbecoming white, her 
hand on the arm of a tall man whose beard 
made him appear much older than his 
twenty years. Marry? It was impossible. 
She was married now! 

What nonsense! Had she not made her 
decision during the first weeks of her ac- 
quaintanceship with Colton? Lan Sarsco- 
vitch had married that bearded Russian, 
but she had died eighteen years ago, and 
Lani Sarscow was free—free! 

It was near morning when she slept, and 
even then she did not find surcease, for 
through her sleep cut the eyes of another 
man—young, trustful eyes filled with faith 
in Lani, whose own child’s hair was un- 
combed because she had no mother. 

Lani awoke in a choking nightmare, in 
which an unkempt little girl cried by a 
lonely roadside, nursing an injured knee; 
and Lani could not go to her because, like 
some disembodied spirit, she had no control 
over limbs or voice. 

Lani sat up shivering, drawing the bed- 
coverings about her; and the first thing her 
eyes fell upon was the little powder-box. 

At breakfast-time Colton telephoned. 
He had told his sister, he said, and she was 
anxious to meet Lani. Might she come to 
the studio that morning? Lani hesitated, 
but he assured her that his sister wasn’t 
formidable, and she consented. 

Lani wished wearily: that he would not 
hurry matters so. She felt very weary. 
She imagined Miss Flora Terhune as a stiff 
person who would run to earth that duchess 
theory and prove its fallacy. 

But her picture was a sore misconcep- 
tion, for the woman who rose to meet Lani, 
when she answered the summons ofa call- 
ing-card and went to the little reception- 
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room that adjoined the studio, was a round, 
amiable person not so unlike Colton him- 
self. To Lani’s relief, Miss Terhune con- 
fined herself to pleasant generalities. It 
was not until she was leaving that she said: 

“You have no family—here?” 

“T have no family anywhere,” answered 
Lani. “I am alone, and it is necessary that 
Colton should marry me without any back- 
ground.” 

Miss Flora looked at her for a moment— 
a look that half disapproved, half ques- 
tioned. Then she said: 

“ After all, family makes less difference 
than it did at one time. You are very love- 
ly, my dear!” 

“ Thank you,” said Lani. 

“ And it will be a comfort to have an 
artistic person in the family. We’re a bit— 
stodgy!” 

Miss Terhune said her farewells then; 
but when she was half-way to the door, 
came back again. 

“ Tt was always Colton’s cross, and ours,” 
she said, “ that he had no children by his 
former marriage. You ” — anxiously— 
“ you like children?” 

Lani never knew what answer she made. 
She only knew that Miss Terhune left, and 
that she pleaded a headache, ordered her 
car, and drove home. In her own room she 
sat staring stonily straight before her. Col- 
ton Terhune’s child—while hers and Ivan’s 
was neglected, dirty, over there in the maw 
of the East Side. 

“ You like children?” 

She sat so for many minutes, unmoving, 
dry-eyed, tragic. Finally she rose and went 
to a chest that stood in the corner. It was 
here, she told herself. She had intended to 
destroy it, but somehow that had been im- 
possible. 

She knelt beside the chest and burrowed 
in the fabrics that it contained until she 
brought to light a ball of yellowed yarn, 
pinned to which with a pair of steel knit- 
— was a baby’s partly fashioned 
sock. 

Lani put the ball to her cheek. Some- 
thing wet and warm slipped through her 
fingers, dampening the wool. Suddenly she 
flung herself upon the lacy bed, weeping 
for the sock that had never been finished— 
for a child leaving her gay companions at a 
May féte to nurse an injured knee—for a 
child who was a child no longer, but a wo- 
man—for a child who had never known a 
mother. 
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A long time passed before, with some- 
thing of self-control, Lani sat up on the 
edge of the bed. She must not lose herself 
like this! Was this the Lani Sarscow who 
for ‘eighteen years had put behind her 
everything but her own ambition? Would 
she undo now all that the long struggle had 
brought her? 

She dragged herself to her feet and 
walked, more wearily than on that night 
eighteen years ago when she had left the 
East Side tenement, down the hall and into 
her drawing-room, where the fire in the 
grate glowed red. 

Lani sank before it, hunched forward, 
grown unaccountably chilly, and held forth 
the yellow ball of wool, made more pitiful 
now by her own tears. For a moment she 
held it so; then, shutting her eyes, she flung 
it upon the fire and put her hands over her 
face. 

She sat thus, the whisper of the burning 
wool making a sound in the quiet room, 
until, afraid to look at it again, she rose 
with averted face, and pulled herself back 
to her own room. Her clock told her that 
it was after two, and Colton was to come at 
three—Colton, with the ring! 

How old and lined was Lani’s face! 
not half as old as her heart! 

She patted and massaged her skin back 
to life and beauty, and combed her hair 
high, placing about it a ribbon of green and 
gold, like the gown she was to wear. This 
was a straight thing, dropping from the 
shoulders, accenting the royalty of her fig- 
ure. It brought color to her dull skin and 
a gleam to her worn eyes. 

When Lani went to meet the man she 
was to marry, she was again the imperious 
Lani whom men loved. Colton was not 
observant enough to see that through her 
eyes peeped Lan Sarscovitch, wife of Ivan, 
weeping for her child. 

The ring was a conventional, costly thing. 
Colton Terhune kissed it in approved fash- 
ion when he placed it on Lani’s finger. 

“It’s beautiful, but it feels—too tight,” 
she said. 

He turned it round and round. 

“T am afraid a larger one might slip 
off,” he told her. “ You will grow accus- 
tomed. to this. It is a bit heavier than the 
one you have been wearing.” 

Heavier? Oh, a million tons heavier! 
But she would grow accustomed to- it, she 
said to herself, repeating Colton Terhune’s 
assurance. 


But 
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The maid came to the door with a card. 
Lani read the name upon it—‘ Peter Nor- 
ris ”—detachedly. Then, her inertia turn- 
ing to panic, she. said: 

“No, I can’t! Tell him I am busy!” 

The maid withdrew, closing the door. 
Colton was coming toward her. Lani 
walked nervously to the fire and picked up 
the poker. 

“Such cold weather for May!” - 

The poker, outheld toward the coals, fell 
back to her side. Forming the center of 
them was a fire-bright ball, a gossamer 
thing, ready at the slightest puff to. dissolve 
into white ashes, and run through by two 
fire-needles of red-hot steel. It typified 
Lani’s old life sacrificed upon the fiery al- 
tar of her ambition. She felt as if Ivan 
himself had loomed without warning in the 
doorway, his outstretched hand forbidding 
her to give herself to this man. 

She replaced the poker with a clatter, 
and tried to turn from the fire, to make 
response to Colton’s arm across her shoul- 
ders; but she could not drag her eyes from 
the glowing ashes of the ball of wool. It 
seemed that the last link with her old life, 
destroyed yet not destroyed, had arisen to 
mock her. 

She turned slowly and faced Colton Ter- 
hune. She took from her finger the ring 
that he had placed there—the ring that was 
so very heavy—and held it out to him. She 
spoke in a slow, unmodulated voice. 

“T cannot marry you,” she said. “I 
haveea husband.” 

She did not tell him her story. She an- 
swered his questions, his reiterations of un- 
belief, in the same stolid way. 

“T have—a husband. I cannot marry 
you.” 

At last he left her, his pink face flushed 
red in anger and consternation; but he held 
out one last shred of hope. 

“'You’re unnerved now. I'll see you in 
the morning. Surely there is some way 
out!” 

V 


WHEN Colton had gone, Lani sank to a 
high-backed chair and stared at the ashes 
of the ball of wool, which still held together. 
She did not know how long she had sat 
there when she divined a presence in the 
doorway. It was Peter Norris. Lani only 
looked wearily at him. She was no longer 
capable of anger. 

“TI told you I was—busy,” she said. 
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“ But I waited,” said Norris. “I had to 
see you. I was at the studio. They told 
me you were engaged to Terhune.” 

“T was,” said Lani, “ but I’m not now.” 

“ Why?” asked Peter. 

“ Because I have a husband.” 

“ You—a husband?” 

“ And a child.” 

He came to stand over her. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

Lani bowed her head and looked at her 
hands clasped in her lap. 

“T do not know.” 

“Why do you not know?” 

Still the brutal, direct questions, forcing 
the confession of her dishonor! 

“T deserted them,” said Lani. “I ran 
away. No! No!” She put her hands to 
her face. “ Don’t look at me like that! 
Your eyes—I am afraid of them. I have 
always been afraid of them. Perhaps it is 
because you are good and I am bad. Don’t 
judge me so! I have suffered—oh, indeed 
I have suffered! Can’t you see why I hate 
children? Their hands reaching out to me 
are the hands of my own child groping for 
her mother!” 

She was speaking now between dry, 
wrenching sobs. 

“TI pinned a ten-dollar bill on her pillow 
and left her,” she moaned. “ A ten-dollar 
bill to compensate her for the loss of her 
mother! Why don’t you laugh? It is 
funny enough to laugh about! See, I am 
laughing!” She sat shaking, her hands 
covering her face. 

When Lani finally raised her head to look 
for him, it was with the feeling that Peter 
Norris had gone; but he was standing near 
the fire, and there was a pity in his eyes 
harder to bear than their accusation had 
been. She made no attempt to wipe the 
tears from her face. Appearances did not 
matter now. Nothing mattered but the 
child she had left eighteen years ago. 

“T went back once,” she said. “I 
couldn’t stand it. I went back, but I could 
not find them. My husband had gone 
away, and so had the woman who had 
cared for my child. I should have searched 
for them, but my new life was easy. I 
thought it was easy,” she added with a new 
self-enlightenment, “ but it wasn’t—a con- 
stant battle to put the past from me—a 
horrible fear that it would rise up and make 
me remember!” 

She put her hands to her head again, and 
rocked back and forth. 
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“T couldn’t forget,” she said. “ There 
was always some—echo.” 

A silence while Lani rocked on. 
Peter Norris spoke. 

“ What will you do?” he asked. 

Lani stopped rocking and looked at him 
for a moment. 

“ Find my husband,” she said, “ and my 
child.” 

“ She is a child no longer,” said Peter. 

Lani rose slowly, looking straight at him. 

“How do you know?” she breathed. 

“ And you have no husband,” Peter told 
her very gently. 

“Tvan is—” 

“ Dead.” 

“Then Soya is—fatherless?” 

“ And motherless!” 

Lani went to him and clutched his arm, 
her tragic eyes straining up to his. 

“ But you—who are you?” she cried. 

“Your husband had been for years in the 
Kruvosky Textile Company, long before I 
became interested in it. Later he was my 

er, and my friend.” 

“ But how did you know that I—” 

“He told me before he died. He had 
seen your picture in the paper. You did 


Then 


not change your name radically. A few 


questions had assured him. He said that 
if the time ever came when I felt it would 
be better for Soya to know, I might come 
to you and let you decide.” 

“ And you thought it would be better?” 

“TI came to find out,” said Peter. ‘“ She 
learned of your desertion from a talkative 
neighbor. She is very sensitive, and it 
grieved her. After her father died she felt 
alone in the world—more alone, I think, 
than she would have felt if you too had 
been dead.” 

Lani bowed her head and walked to the 
fire. The gossamer ball was gone, but the 
needles still lay there, slender sticks of red 
steel. Lani spoke brokenly, hardly aware 
of what she was saying. 

“ It was a ball of wool,” she said. “ This 
afternoon I threw it into the fire, but it 
wouldn’t burn. When I saw it I couldn’t— 
I couldn’t—” 

“You are free to marry,” said Peter 
Norris. 

Lani looked at him, shaking her head. 

“ Those things don’t matter,” she said. 
“ Will’ you take me to my baby?” The 
slow tears coursed down her cheeks. “I 
don’t deserve it, but I have suffered—in- 
deed I have suffered!” 












look at her,” said Peter. “ You can go on 
your way, and forget her. She has been 
well cared for. That is the easy way for 
ou.” 

me No! No! It is the hard way. I can’t 
forget any more!” 

“You must have a cloak,” said Peter. 

In her own room, while she dried her 
tears and slipped into a coat, Lani tried to 
reassemble her life. She was afraid, des- 
perately afraid of this daughter who had 
such reason to dislike her, and of the mys- 
terious man who had made her daughter’s 
cause his own. 

Seeing the blue powder-box, she caught 
it up and placed it to her lips. 

“Hers!” she murmured. ‘“ Soya’s!” 

She slipped it into her pocket. 

“ Tvan—was he bitter against me?” she 
said, when they were in Peter Norris’s car. 

“T am afraid so—yes, though he tried to 
find excuses for you, too.” 

Ivan trying to justify the act she herself 
could never justify! The tears were near 


again. 

“ He—did he always have a beard?” she 
asked timidly. 

“ T never knew him with one,” said Peter. 

How tired she was, how tired! And how 
she had squandered life! All that she had 
lost lay upon her, chaining her limbs with 
a frightful weariness. To have the respect 
and faith of a man—of Ivan—of this man 
at her side, whose belief in humankind had 
brought her back to the true woman that 
had lain at the core of her! 

Ivan! Ivan! She wished she might 
have been with him when he died. 

So her thoughts flew from Ivan to this 
other man, both representative of the thing 
she had lost—the love of a good man. In 
this new clarity of vision she recognized 
Ivan’s goodness, though she had not ap- 
preciated it in her sordid youth over there 
on the East Side. 

They stopped before an apartment-house 
on Morningside Heights, and Peter Norris 
helped Lani to the pavement. She was so 
weak of limb that when they reached the 
elevator she could scarcely step into it. 
Up-stairs, when they stopped for Peter 
Norris to ring the bell of an apartment, 
Lani sank, trembling, against the wall. 

Then she heard steps inside, an opening 
door, a low voice with eager youth lilting 
through its every note. 

“Peter! I didn’t expect—oh!” 
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WIFE OF IVAN 


“You will suffer more—every time you ~ 





In the modest living-room beyond, Lani 
faced her daughter. Soya Sarscovitch was 
straight of figure and of glance, lacking 
perhaps the gorgeousness of Lani, but re- 
taining something of her mother’s free- 
limbed grace. Her face was serious beyond 
her years, and she had eloquent eyes—like 
Ivan’s. Why should that hurt Lani so? 

“ Soya,” said Peter Norris, “ this is your 
mother,” and he left them. 


VI 


WHEN, with her daughter’s arms about 
her, Lan Sarscovitch had sobbed out a 
broken story, not trying to spare herself, 
asking not condonement but forgiveness, 
something of the fear that had stalked with 
her since she had known that she was to 
face her daughter, was allayed. Soya was 
very gentle, very tender, though her voice, 
so like Ivan’s, brought a flood of regretful 
memories. 

“Tf you had only come before father 
died!” she said tremulously. “I think he 
was very lonely at times.” 

And Lani began to realize what Peter 
Norris had meant when he told her that she 
would suffer. Were not even Soya’s words 
of comfort an unconscious condemnation? 





“Tt seems very strange to call you ; 


‘mother,’” the girl:said, removing Lani’s 
hat, and wiping away both her own tears 
and Lani’s. “I never thought I should be 
able to call any one that! There, dear, 
don’t cry any more! I was always taken 
care of. Father was so good! I—I need 
you more, now that he is gone.” 

Lani could not answer, but Soya had 
much to say. 

“ Did you ever hear of such a surprise?” 
she went on. “ To think that Peter planned 
it all without a word to me! Mother dear, 
don’t you love Peter?” 

Love Peter? Lani looked into her daugh- 
ter’s eloquent young eyes, and a presenti- 
ment of something that she did not as yet 
define swept over her. Even in the minutes 
since she had first seen this tall young wo- 
man, Lani had persisted, almost as in years 
past, of thinking of her as a child; but now 
—that look was not childlike. 

“T would never have let him know that 
it troubled me,” said Soya. “It was the 
wedding that started it. I was so—alone, 
and Peter caught me crying because I was 
going to be married in his mother’s house. 
It was silly, but other girls—anyhow, I 
suppose he decided then to hunt for you.” 
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“Married!” said Lani. “I didn’t 
know—” 

“ That Peter and I were engaged? Oh, 
I supposed he—but he left it for me to tell, 
of course. Mother dear, you’re glad?” 

Lani hid her face against her daughter’s 
arm. 

“So glad!” she murmured. “Go and— 
thank Peter. Then bring him to me.” 

Soya went, leaving the door slightly ajar, 
and Lani heard the murmur of their voices. 
How tender Peter’s was! She felt old, in- 
finitely old, and with none of age’s conso- 
lations—old and shut out and alone. 

How well she understood now what Peter 
Norris had meant when he said that she 
would suffer! Her daughter’s every refer- 
ence to the past a condemnation, each 
memory of Soya’s father a rebuke! The 
child she had deserted was gone, even as 
the husband she had deserted was gone. 


The woman who was her daughter might 
forgive her; but her husband and her child 
—never! 

They were returning. She heard Soya’s 
laugh, still a little tremulous with tearful 
happiness. Then, for a moment, it seemed 
that Ivan Sarscovitch stood before her— 
the old, gentle, bearded Ivan. So real was 
the vision that she half put out her hands 
in a wistful gesture. With the movement, 
as if to show that he understood and an- 
swered her unspoken plea, he smiled ten- 
derly, as he had sometimes looked up from 
his books to smile at her and the baby in 
those old tenement days. 

The illusion faded, but with its disap- 
pearance there came to Lani Sarscow a 
prescient peace, a consolation that was like 
a whispered word. With a new courage she 
rose to meet her daughter and the man who 
was to be her son 





BALLADE OF THE UNCHANGING BELOVED 


WHEN rumor fain would fright my ear 
With the destruction and decay 
Of things familiar and dear, 
And vaunt of a swift-running day 
That sweeps the fair old past away— 
Whatever else be strange and new, 
All other things may go or stay, 
So that there be no change in you! 


These loud mutations others fear 

Find me high-fortressed ’gainst dismay; 
They trouble not the tranquil sphere 

That hallows with immortal ray 

The world where love and lovers stray, 
In glictering gardens soft with dew. 

Oh, let them break and burn and slay, 
So that there be no change in you! 


Let rapine its republics rear, 
And murder its red scepter sway, 
Their blood-stained riot comes not near 
The quiet haven where we pray 
And work and love and laugh and play. 
Unchanged, our skies are ever blue; 
Nothing can change, for all they say, 
So that there be no change in you! 


ENVOY 


Princess, let wild men brag and bray; 
The pure, the beautiful, the true 

Change not, and changeless we as they, 
So that there be no change in you! 


Richard Leigh 

















In the Fog 


HOW A MAN AND A WOMAN WERE THE SPORT OF THE BLIND 


ARRICK and Mrs. Travis were alone 
together at last. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to imagine a more com- 

plete isolation than theirs. The island 
upon which they had landed was fairly in 
the midst of the big river, which at this 
point was hardly less than fifteen miles 
wide. It was composed of gravel and the 
other residue of the up-stream country— 
huge, battered boles of massive trees, 
stripped, twisted, and splintered in the 
toothed and mangling rapids of the moun- 
tain country to the north, and then deposit- 
ed here in the estuary. But there were not 
many of these trees; in the main the island 
was nothing but gravel, rising about a dozen 
feet above the surface of the water. 

Probably the island would be of only a 
few weeks’ duration, for the river made 
and unmade them every high water. This 
was a particularly large one—half or per- 
haps three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
several hundred yards wide. It was abso- 
lutely deserted, save for Barrick and Mrs. 
Travis and for the gray and white gulls 
that wheeled in and out of the fog. 

The fog, shortly after they had landed, 
had rolled in from the sea, cold, white, vast, 
and impenetrable. It had come, as fogs 
do, in layers. At one moment they were 
so thickly enveloped that fifty feet was the 
utmost limit of their vision; then again a 
clear pocket widened, and they could see 
two or three hundred feet. And in and 
out of these fog cavities wheeled the gulls, 
those silent, feathered spirits of the mist 
and the sea. 

Yes, they were utterly alone, Barrick and 
Judith Travis. They had been alone for an 
hour and more; and yet they had not 
spoken a dozen words to each other since 
the boat, manned by her husband and his 
two helpers, had left the island filled with 
the Travis specimens. 


FORCES OF NATURE AND OF LIFE 


By Alexander Hull 











As a matter of fact, the boat was over- 
filled with them, though not so dangerously 
overloaded as it had been when they left 
the east shore of the river that morning. 
Barrick, though desiring at all hazards to 
maintain the appearance of supreme indif- 
ference to danger, had protested before 
they embarked. Travis, however, was in a 
hurry, and refused to make two trips unless 
it was absolutely necessary; so they had 
left the shore with only a few perilous 
inches between the boat’s gunwale and the 
water. 
across before it was evident that they would 
swamp before reaching the farther shore. 
Even without coming into the full current 
of the river, they shipped half a dozen 
swells that set Barrick and Mrs. Travis to 
earnest bailing, and Travis into a fever of 
anxiety—not for the safety of any human 
life in the boat, but for his specimens. 

Thereupon, at Lem Spinner’s suggestion, 
they had landed on the big island, unloaded 
a dozen cases of specimens, and left Barrick 
and Mrs. Travis to be called for on the re- 
turn trip. With the boat half-way across 
the western channel of the river, the in- 
sweeping fog had closed down. There was 
scarcely any doubt that Travis would be 
able to land safely enough, but Barrick 
considered that it was extremely doubtful 
whether he would be able to gage his di- 
rection accurately enough, in the fog, to 
return very soon. 

As a matter of fact, the whole proceeding 
—the overloading of the boat in the begin- 
ning, and now the marooning of Mrs. Tra- 
vis and himself upon the island—had been 
a blunder. Barrick had known it for one 
when it was proposed; yet, finding that it 
was Mrs. Travis who was to be left with 
him, he had said nothing. 

Nothing that Barrick had observed of 
Travis in the ten days they had been trav- 







But they had not gone half-way — 
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eling together gave him any assurance that 
the scientist would be particularly con- 
cerned about his wife, or about Eugene 
Barrick. His cool disregard for the human 
factor was almost inhuman; but, Barrick 
thought with sardonic amusement, there 
were the twelve cases of specimens, and 
these Travis could be relied upon to save at 
the cost of superhuman effort. 

Since the closing down of the fog, Bar- 
rick had entertained the rather grim notion 
that Judith Travis and he would be to- 
gether, not for hours merely, but in all 
probability for several days. He was not 
particularly alarmed, but he was decidedly 
conscious of a tinge of excitement pervad- 
ing him. 

The danger was scant, he thought, and 
he believed that they would surely be 
rescued within two or three days if the fog 
did not clear, and, if it did, much sooner. 
Moreover, one of the packing-cases hap- 
pened to contain food. 

He and Mrs. Travis had not talked at all. 
He wondered if she, too, realized the like- 
lihood of their remaining here some time. 
She was sitting, half reclining, upon a roll 
of canvas, leaning against one of the pack- 
ing-boxes, her head upon the knapsack that 
she had always carried during the few days 
that Barrick had known her. 

He knew that she was a very proud and 
spirited woman; pride and spirit spoke in 
her every movement. A. self-sufficient 
spirit, bitterly composed, he thought, able 
to meet the world at any angle and to con- 
quer it by sheer, invincible indifference to 
its hazards. She bore her husband’s absurd 
obliviousness to her charm easily, without 
loss of dignity. 

She had borne no less easily, serene and 
unmoved, Barrick’s silent, immediate, ur- 
gent wooing through those ten days. There 
was a certain aloofness in her, not unakin 
to disdain. 

From his first sight of her, when they 
had met on the trail far back in the glacial 
fields of the high range, Barrick had been 
a man maddened by his own sweet dreams. 
He had wooed her persistently, by glance, 
by deed, by posture. Only words had been 
lacking in his siege, yet the lack of them 
could in nowise have impaired her knowl- 
edge of his challenge. 

Moreover, he had sworn to himself that 
when the opportunity offered, the words 
should no longer be lacking. Yet, alone 
with her now for more than an hour, he had 
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not approached the topic by so much as a 
syllable. 

His eyes rested upon her in a fierce pos- 
session of her beauty. Though she must 
have been aware of it, he thrilled to the 
realization that she had no fear of him. 
Aye, she was beautiful in her disdain! 

The torn and stained breeches that she 
wore, the scuffed and overrun boots, the 
frayed jacket, the slouch felt hat—bitter- 
enders all in the fight against romance— 
none of these could rob her of her utterly 
romantic essence. Her high, remote love- 
liness invested her even here, and as she 
was. There was in her almost anything a 
man might desire in a woman, unless it be 
a little yielding; for there was no yielding. 

She was an enigma. Travis was a multi- 
millionaire and devoted to but one mistress 
—-science. Why, then, had she come here? 

Not, obviously, for love of her husband’s 
mistress; and surely not for any pleasure 
she had in her husband’s society. Travis 
was utterly indifferent to her, and it was 
plain that she had no tenderness for him. 
It was almost as plain that neither of them 
needed any tenderness. No, it was a 
match, Barrick was sure, devoid of aught 
but cool indifference. 

She stirred, and, with the movement, his 
heart stirred, too. 

* Cold?” 

“No,” she answered. 
they will find us to-day?” 

“1 don’t,” replied Barrick briefly. 

Her eyes closed, and again she was in- 
different to his presence—to his very ex- 
istence, it might be. She was not sleeping; 
by various signs he knew that. She was 
immersed, perhaps, in the mysterious sea 
of her own thoughts. 

What was she thinking of? Who could 
say? There might be any meaning one 
cared to choose in her face. Content? 
That might be there; or it might be, more 
accurately, in the eye of the beholder. 
There was, in her, nothing that could be 
read with any degree of surety. She was 
inscrutable. 

. II 


“Do you think 


THE moments slipped by empty of oc- 
currence. It was, Barrick estimated final- 
ly, near noon. Still he sat looking moodily 
at the restricted sheet of gray-brown water, 
the patch of coarse gravel, the packing- 
boxes, and the woman, those fixed integers 
in his little world. 
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Now and then a gull wheeled silently out 
of mist and vanished silently into fog. 
Now and then the river carried a piece of 
driftwood past. Once or twice a sickly, 
yellow light enveloped them, as the sun 
sought vainly to pierce the thick wet cur- 
tain that covered the island; but there was 
nothing else. 

Barrick at length aroused himself. 

“Tt’s very damp,” he said. “I think 
we'll have a fire.” 

She straightened up, shivered involun- 
tarily, and nodded. 

Barrick came over to the packing-cases 
and stood regarding them with slightly 
veiled amusement. 

“ Which of them has the food in it?” 

“ The one marked with the cross,” said 
Mrs. Travis. 

“]’ll smash it,” said Barrick, and with 
his hunting ax he proceeded to do so. 
“ Soft pine,” he remarked presently, as he 
whittled down a little heap of shavings 
with his knife, and set fire to them. “I 
think some of the driftwood will dry suf- 
ficiently to burn.” 

He added carefully, with an eye to the 
future, several pieces of the box and some 
small bits of drift. Mrs. Travis got to her 
feet and began to skirmish about for dry 
pieces. He turned from blowing at the fire 
to find her gone in the fog. 

“ Don’t go far,” he called. 

From the tone of her reply, he knew that 
she could not be a hundred feet away, yet 
she was absolutely invisible. 

“ Mostly smoke right now,” he admitted 
a few moments later; “but we'll have 
flames presently.” 

He began to examine the contents of the 
box—canned goods entirely. He read the 
labels—soup, beans, hominy, spinach, pine- 
apple, tomatoes. He grinned ironically. 
No wonder Travis had needed a dozen In- 
dian porters back on the trail. He certain- 
ly traveled de luxe. 

There was a certain ingenuity about it, 
too. Those were mighty well-built boxes. 
They went in, Barrick deduced, filled with 
provisions for the expedition, and they 
came out filled with specimens. Provi- 
dentially this case—the only one, he be- 
lieved, that had not been used—had been 
unloaded here. After all, it was hardly 
providential. It was simply that Travis, 
packing his precious specimens first, had 
put this negligible box of food on top—an 
afterthought. 





He turned and smiled at Mrs. Travis, 
who was watching him with a slight dimi- 
nution of her indifference. 

“ Are you hungry?” 

“T am—very,” she admitted. 

“Then there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t eat. Travis certainly does him- 
self well on the trail, doesn’t he?” 

“Tt’s a Travis trait,” she acknowledged 
unconcernedly. 

The fire burst suddenly into flame. Bar- 
rick selected his cans and broached them 
with the edge of the ax. During the meal 
that followed there was necessarily an in- 
terchange of brief sentences; but when they 
had finished they lapsed into the old silence 
of the morning, almost into the very same 
positions. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, Bar- 
rick rose. 

“ Would you like to walk around the is- 
land?” he asked. 

Judith Travis shook her head. 

“I’m quite comfortable. There’s noth- 
ing to be gained but stone bruises, or per- 
haps a sprained ankle, is there?” 

“ Nothing,” admitted Barrick; “‘ but I’m 
restless.” 

“Go on, then,” she said, smiling faintly. 
“T’m not.” 

Nor was she. Her repose was a perfect 
thing, fascinating, baffling. Not a move- 
ment of impatience or a word of annoyance 
at the situation in which she found herself; 
and yet, he reflected, she would not be hu- 
man if she were not annoyed. There was 
nothing of it, however, in her attitude. 

He left her, marveling at her. An ex- 
traordinary woman—the one woman in the 
whole world for Eugene Barrick! 

This was in his mind as he set out, and 
it was still in his mind, ten minutes later, 
when he reached—with, it must be con- 
fessed, a start of amazement—the end of 
the island. Then, for a time, the thought 
of her left his mind entirely, and he be- 
came intensely preoccupied with another 
thing. 

When they had landed on the island it 
had been, he recalled, about midway of it. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, it should have 
taken him some twenty or thirty minutes 
of steady going through the heavy gravel, 
the slowest and most difficult of walking, 
to reach the upper end of the island. Yet 
he had reached it, he could swear, in ten, 
or, at the outside, fifteen minutes. What 
was the answer? 
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Even as he asked the question, he had 
his answer. 

A brown comber came curling and hiss- 
ing out of the fog, swished against the end 
of the island, and a strip of gravel six feet 
in width, undermined, sank with a roar into 
-the current. Like crystals of sugar dissolv- 
ing in a stream of coffee, the sand and loose 
stones hissed out of sight beneath the sur- 
face of the rapacious river. So near had 
Barrick stood to the edge that the splash 
of it spattered him with big drops. 

As he leaped backward instinctively and 
went sprawling in the gravel, he realized 
that, barring the almost miraculous, Judith 
Travis and he were doomed. 

He had no desire to die; nor, on the 
other hand, had he found life sparkling 
wine upon his lips, a brew too precious to 
be foregone. He was thirty-seven, and he 
had probed life more deeply than it falls to 
the lot of most men to know it. It was 
perhaps for that reason that death did not 
enter into his calculations with any very 
disturbing effect. He knew it was an op- 
ponent which, after many meetings, would 
one day conquer him, but it was an enemy 
he had often beaten, and he would go down 
fighting. He did not fear it, though it was 
a clever and malicious enemy, one not to be 
foreseen. 

There was the stuff of high mockery in 
its having waited to slay him until he had 
found the one woman in all the world. And 
it was a splendid irony, too, that she must 
die with him—barring the doubtful return 
of the boat of the science-mad Travis. 
Travis would lose so little in the transac- 
tion—only those dozen cases of specimens! 
In the high light of that blinding moment, 
Barrick saw the packing-boxes — which 
alone were responsible for the imminent 
tragedy—as the supreme irony, and a laugh 
half rose to his lips. 

As he watched, a handful of gravel 
sloshed into the river—a bucketful—a ton 
—a handful—a bucketful—a ton. Steady, 
rhythmic detrition! 

It was perhaps two or three minutes be- 
fore another comber approximating the de- 
structiveness of the first he had witnessed 
came sweeping diagonally across the shore- 
line. With a grinding roar a huge slice of 
the island disappeared. 

Once begun, the destruction would go on 
with increasing celerity. The tide had 
turned seaward, and it was an unusually 
high one. The river, too, was swollen from 
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rains in the near hills, and from an exces- 
sively warm summer, melting the snow and 
ice of the remote glaciers. The current and 
the tide were running hand in hand with 
the sinister fog! 

Why, Travis and his boat might even 
now be aimed straight as a bullet’s flight 
for the island, and they might find, when 
they arrived, nothing but the tossing, gray- 
brown chop of waves! 

Suddenly Barrick’s mind reverted to Ju- 
dith Travis. How would she receive the 
bitter knowledge? Life had never beaten 
her, that was sure. Would death? 


Ill 


He turned and went back to her. She 
was sitting by the fire, which she had re- 
plenished, and there seemed now, as she 
looked at him, a different quality in her 
mood. She was less remote, more accessi- 
ble. He sat down at a little distance, won- 
dering how he might best tell her. 

After a moment she silently indicated a 
place by her side, and he came closer to 
her. Her eyes were as inscrutable as ever, 
but there was the faintest curl imaginable 
—perhaps of mockery—upon her usually 
straight lips. 

“You’ve said nothing to me,” she re- 
marked, “ and all morning you have sat as 
far from me as was politely possible. 
Why? Are you, after all, afraid of me?” 

Barrick smiled slowly. 

“ No, I’m not afraid.” 

“Then I don’t quite understand you. 
For a week or more you’ve been laying des- 
perate siege to me—without words, it’s true, 
but it was none the less a siege, and none 
the less desperate, on that account. To- 
day, when your chance has come—” 

“My chance?” said Barrick quickly. 
“ Has it come?” 

“Do you expect me to tell you?” she 
asked scornfully. 

“ No— you wouldn’t,” said Barrick. 
“ Well, presumably it has come. I thought 
so. It was on that account that I made no 
protest against being marooned here. I 
thought, seeing the fog come in, that there 
was no hurry. We are likely to be here 
long enough, in all conscience, and it 
seemed to me that the longer we stayed, 
the stronger my case might be. I know 
now that the time is short—that any time, 
however long, spent with you would be all 
too short.” 

“You won’t be banal, please!” 











“Banal? I am being very literal, Mrs. 
Travis.” 

Again he lapsed into silence, which bade 
fair to be prolonged, when Judith inter- 
rupted it. 

“Talk to me, please,” she said impe- 
riously. “ I am very much bored.” 

“ What shall I say—that I love you?” 

“Not yet, please— that would be too 
crude. I’m not to be won by any such tac- 
tics. Believe me, that is true. It has been 
tried—too often, and always in vain. Fi- 
nesse would be a better card for you. It is 
your hour, but do not handle it too rudely.” 

Barrick laughed. 

“ Finesse—when there is so little time?” 

“Why do you harp upon that?” 

His reason was upon the tip of his 
tongue, but he suppressed it. 

“Then I think perhaps I’ll talk about 
myself,” he said, smiling. 

The glint of a vague irony appeared in 
her eyes. 

“Men do,” she replied; “ especially men 
in love—men who think themselves in love. 
I think it is because they are in love, but 
with—” 

“Themselves, you would say.” 

“Yes, with themselves,” she assented 
gravely. 

“ An obvious witticism, my dear lady,” 
he retorted. ‘“ And they do not talk quite 
as I shall talk. Your ordinary man talks of 
what? Well, I’ve heard not a few of them. 
If he’s a financier or a business man, he 
talks of the affairs he has promoted, of the 
solid things he has done, of his position, 
and of his wonderful possessions—even in- 
cluding, sometimes, his wife! If he’s a bon 
vivant, he talks of his dinners and his 
flames. If he’s an artist, he trumpets his 
own incomparable achievements and his in- 
tolerable conceit. If he’s a preacher, he 
may talk, perhaps, of souls; but never, you 
will notice, of his own soul—always of your 
soul, or the soul of some hypothetical third 
person. None of them are honest. They 
talk, it seems to me sometimes, with the 
idea of concealing their true selves, not of 
revealing them. I’m willing to talk of my- 
self practically without egotism, and quite 
without reserve.” 

She smiled incredulously. 

“ Without reserve?” 

“Why not? I don’t mind.” 

“Very good,” said Judith Travis. “ Do 
so. It should be interesting. It will be— 
if you are without reserve.” 


IN THE FOG 
So Batrick strove to make himself intel- — 





ligible to her, to make his sudden but none 
the less sincere passion for her a credible 
thing, by sketching in its back 


himself and his past life. All the while he — 


was wondering how to tell her that death 
was imminent. 

“So it is that I love you,” he concluded 
simply. “I come to that again, without 
finesse, because the time is short—and be- 
cause it is much too big a thing to me for 
pettifogging.”’ 

She said nothing. It may be that her 
face softened a little. 

“ Judith,” he said. 

She stirred and frowned. 

“ Why not?” queried Barrick. “I never 
think of you otherwise. A mere conven- 
tion—the sort of thing that I’ve been im- 
patient of all my life. You do not love 
Travis.” 

“No,” she admitted readily enough. 

“‘ How in Heaven’s name do you happen 
to have come with him?” 

“A whim. He did not encourage me to 
come, I assure you. I believe he was 
doubtful of my mettle.” 

“ Blind man! Incredibly stupid! Blue 
steel you are. A man should know that at 
a glance, and after living with you—” 

“ He is not a stupid man—not at all.” 

“Why, no, perhaps not—not if he cares. 
I’m aware that he has rather a name for 
scientific perspicacity. I’ve heard of him 
often. None the less, a fool!” 

She laughed. 

“ You’re wrong, of course. He’s just a 
fanatic—a man maddened by his goddess, 
science; but he hasn’t been in the least dis- 
tressed by my presence. Indeed, I’ve man- 
aged to make myself really useful to him 
in some few ways. Next year I think I 
shall go with him to—” 

“You will never go with him again, Ju- 
dith,” Barrick told her. 

“Tf it were not for something in your 
manner, I should say that you are very 
presumptuous.” 

““T mean to be; but that was not a threat 
—only a statement of fact.” 

After a little silence, she said: 

“ And I have not disliked it. I have been 
well amused. It has been infinitely better 
than the shabby round of social intrigue 
that must have engrossed me had I stayed 
at home.” 

“ How did you happen to marry Travis? 
You never loved him.” 
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“Perhaps not. I thought once that I 
did. How does one do those things, so 
natural and so irretrievable? Not that I 
have anything to regret. Life has been 
very—” 

“ Life!” interposed Barrick contemptu- 
ously. “ You haven’t had any. Life! Why, 
don’t you know that you are—dead?” 

“ You’re a little too grim for me to fol- 
low,” she retorted smilingly. “ And if I 
am—what about you?” 

“T, too, am dead! And I shall be—as 
you will be—until the spark of you lights 
me to life, and consumes you, too.” 

“ Are you by any chance given to writ- 
ing poetry?” she asked ironically. 

“ Never!” declared Barrick. “ Only— 
the last ten days—to living it!” 

A flash of her eyes acknowledged his 
riposte. They were suddenly not the same 
cool eyes at all. There burned in their 
blue depths a bright, lambent flame. She 
had laid aside her hat, and the fog was 
beaded in her dusky hair. The mask of 
her indifference was gone, and she was pal- 
pably a woman, with a woman’s needs and 
riches, a woman to be wooed, and perhaps 
to be won! And yet—it was too late. No 
—not too late! 

“ Judith, you very strange woman, what 


does life mean to you?” Barrick inquired 
curiously. 
“Why do you ask me? 


It’s very hard 
to say. I’m not sure that it has a mean- 
ing. It seems to me, rather, to be a sort of 
drifting—drifting upon a stream, perhaps, 
of consciousness toward some unknowable 
goal. What does it mean to you?” 

“Much the same thing. I never feel 
that I’m so much part of it as an alien thing 
watching it. It’s as if it were a panorama 
unfolding before me, filled with very ordi- 
nary scenes, for the most part, but now and 
then with something salient reaching out 
from it and hitting me—like you. At the 
same time I live a separate life of my own, 
divorced from the general stream, and 
things unquestionably either hurt me or 
make me happy; but if there is any reason 
in it, I don’t know it. Just now I seem to 
see a faint glimmer of light ahead—love, 
it may be.” 

“T think it’s very doubtful,” she said. 

“ At any rate, we shall never know,” said 
Barrick. 

“Why do you say that—in that odd 
way?” 

Barrick silently appraised her. 
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“T may as well tell you now. It is this 
—that within a few hours we shall both be 
dead.” 

“ Dead?” she echoed. 

“The river is forever building up and 
tearing down. Now it is tearing down— 
this island. Listen, and you can hear it.” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence, 
and then the grinding impact of a comber, 
very close, upon the gravel. Barrick’s eyes 
were intent upon her. Her face, as always, 
was very pale. Impossible to say whether 
it was paler than before, however. The 
bitter knowledge was in her eyes. What 
was in her heart? Barrick felt that he 
might never know; but in her body he could 
read no shrinking, no fear. 

When she spoke, her voice was very low, 
but without a tremor. 

“ You’ve known that — since you came 
back—from your walk.” 

Barrick nodded. 

“It seems very strange to know that you 
are going to die—vsoon,” said Judith. 
There was in her now no hardness, no hau- 
teur; there was no barrier about her, prob- 
ably because in the terrible simplicity of 
that moment it seemed that no barrier was 
necessary. “ There is no possible hope, I 
suppose?” 

“ Unless Travis finds the island—or what 
is left of it. The lower end will go last. 
} will go down there, and start another 

re.’ 

“ These boxes—” 

“ Wouldn’t support us.” 

“Nor the driftwood?” 

“I’m afraid not. You know how cold 
the river is; and in any case we should only 
be carried to the bar, where very quickly 
we should be drowned. Swimming, we 
could prolong the struggle a few minutes, 
perhaps. No, it lies with your husband.” 

“ How strange! I’ve often wondered— 
not morbidly, only casually—if I would be 
afraid to die. I don’t think—now—that I 
shall be.” 

“No, Judith—you’re as brave as you 
are beautiful!” 

“Tt’s not bravery. It’s something else 
quite distinct from bravery. I don’t know 
—TI can’t analyze it. Shall we go farther 
down the island now?” 

“ T’'ll take the rest of the box,” said Bar- 
rick, “ and we’ll start another fire. We'll 
take the canvas. As for the specimens, the 
most important of all—” 

In her face he detected the same grim 
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amusement that had mastered him at the 
thought of those deadly boxes. 

“Tt seems a pity that he must lose 
them,” she said. “ It will distress him very 
much.” 

Barrick answered her thin smile with his 
own. 

“ And they are really responsible for—” 

“ No, I’m afraid that I am responsible,” 
said Barrick. “I knew that it was dan- 
gerous—not probably, but possibly. I sim- 
ply thought, you understand, that I should 
be alone with you.” 

“ And now that you are—is it so won- 
derful?” she asked, with smiling irony. 

Barrick met her eyes with a level look. 

“ The end has not come,” he said. “ It 
may be—who knows?” 


IV 


At the lower end of the island, having 
collected a heap of driftwood, Barrick built 
his fire. And there, until dark, in silence 
for the most part, but close together, they 
sat. Twice Barrick left her for a little 
while to see what progress the gluttonous 
river had made, returning to report the 
specimens of Travis engulfed, and the river 
far past the middle of the island. The day 
—only half-day even at gray noon—had 


rapidly waned, and the darkness was im- 
penetrable. 

Judith lay upon the canvas roll, relaxed, 
her eyes closed, breathing evenly. Barrick 
found himself momentarily caught to fresh 


wonder as he looked at her. With the icy 
breath of death blowing in her very face, 
she could lie there unmoved. Splendid 
creature—utterly splendid! 

Almost as if she heard him articulate the 
words, she sat up suddenly and looked at 
him, smiling strangely. 

“ Come closer,” she said, half in a whis- 
per. ‘ Come over here—with me!” 

Barrick sat beside her, and took her hand 
in his as it came half-way to meet him. 

“You say you love me?” 

“Oh, my dear, I do love you,” he said 
simply. 

“What was it you said—a little while 
ago? ‘A faint glimmer of light ahead— 
love, it may be.’ Do you suppose it’s true 
—that love is life’s meaning? I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever really loved any one. Oh, 
once, maybe—long ago, when I was a very 
little girl—long before I ever met Ralph 
Travis; but that was only a girl’s love, and 
it didn’t last. It might be—now-—-that you 
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are right. How plainly you’ve shown me 
what you think of me! My dear, I’m not 
like that at all. I am—or at least I have 
been—only a woman, with too much guilty 
knowledge of a guilty world, with too many 
tawdry treasures and ambitions drawn from 
a world where so nearly all things are 
tawdry. 

“Tf it were any other time, I shouldn’t 
be here in your arms. I’m very cold and 
very hard. If life is to be tolerable at all, 
one must be that, I think. I don’t regret 
my life. It is what I made it, and made it 
by choice, very deliberately. I’ve not had 
love, but I’ve had almost everything else 
life has to offer, and it has been rather 
good; so I say that yesterday this could 
never have happened. If I were to be back 
in yesterday, I should be hard again and 
unassailable. No man—not even you— 
should win me. No, if it were anything 
but death in the offing, I shouldn’t be do- 
ing this. And I’m not sure—not too sure, 
even now—that I love you. Only—what 
does it matter?” 

“Tt matters immeasurably,” he an- 
swered. “ Nothing else matters!” 

“If that could be true! You love me? 
What is love? Tell me, if you know!” 

“* My dear, my dear, I know, but I can’t 
tell you!” 

“ Lean closer,” said Judith Travis. “ Is 
it this?” 

Their lips met in a first long kiss; and 
with its blinding power, the world, so sin- 
ister, so black, so cruel, seemed to fade into 
nothingness. Barrick knew now that he 
had been right, that it was only love like 
this, white-hot as a purifying flame, un- 
calculating, unselfish, untrammeled, that 
gave meaning to the otherwise insoluble 
problem of life. If he must die, this was 
the hour most fitting—the climax to his 
years. He was for the first time complete, 
for the first time really made whole! 

In the distance the faint swish of the 
combers racing malevolently along the piti- 
ful remnant of the island, coming nearer 
and louder each passing moment, was a 
thing erased utterly from the consciousness 
of the two lovers. 


V 


THE night was half gone when a little 
wind sprang into being, and the fog dis- 
persed, and misty stars beamed aloft in the 
sky. There was left now only a little area, 
a few hundred feet in diameter, encircled 
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by the black and greedy water. It had 
come to a matter, it might be, of less than 
half an hour. 

Judith Travis and Barrick had long ago 
said all that needed to be said between 
them. To try to swim would be folly. At 
the last sweep of the water they would go 
down together. 

Suddenly out of the vast veil of darkness 
around them there came the faint halloo of 
a human voice, an anticlimax to the intense 
drama that had played itself out. 

Barrick sprang to his feet. 

“ Travis!” the cried. ‘“ He’s coming in 
the nick of time—the fog gone—and the 
fire shining clear! My dear, we’re not to 
die together, but to live! By all that’s 
holy, it’s Travis!” 

Within a few minutes the boat touched 
the gravel, and Judith and Barrick stepped 
aboard. 

Travis and Spinner were alone in it. 

“ My God!” exclaimed Spinner, “ what 
a ghastly near thing! We’ve been cruising 
up and down for hours, but we couldn’t 
find the damned island. Never dreamed 
of this! We must have rowed straight over 
where you were—fifty times!” 

Barrick and Judith said nothing. Long 
before the boat reached mid channel, they 
saw the light of their fire flicker once and 
go out. And then Travis, in the dead si- 
lence, said simply and sincerely: 

“ A dozen boxes of specimens—all gone 
to hell!” 

Suddenly Judith Travis burst into pro- 
longed and hysterical laughter. 

Early in the morning they reached the 
village up the river, and parted company. 
Two hours later, Barrick, shaven, fed, and 
reclothed, going in search of the Travises, 
was directed to the dock where the Seattle 
steamer, landed an hour ago, was lying. He 
went down, and found Travis busily super- 
intending the transfer of his boxes from the 
dock to the steamer. 

Travis nodded amicably. 

“ You aren’t—” began Barrick. 

“ Back to the States—yes,” said Travis. 
“ Boat leaves in half an hour.” 

“ Mrs. Travis?” 

“None the worse. She’s already on 
board. Going down this trip?” 

Barrick shook his head. 

“T’d like to. Can’t make it this trip. 
I’ve things to see to here. Good-by!” 

Travis, without hesitation, offered his 
hand. Barrick took it. 
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“T wish to hell you’d taken the trouble 
to move those boxes down the island with 
you,” said Travis frankly. 

Barrick laughed. 

“The perfectly damnable arrogance of 
you scientists!” he said. “I was mad at 
those boxes.” 

Travis grinned faintly. 

“ Outside of that, you’re a good fellow— 
not another thing in the world against you. 
Good luck!” 

Barrick found the gangplank and went 
aboard. It took him twenty minutes to 
find Mrs. Travis, and he met her then com- 
ing out of a companionway on the river 
side of the steamer. She was dressed beau- 
tifully and immaculately in a suit of heath- 
er mixture that had evidently waited in the 
village for her return to civilization. Bar- 
rick caught his breath, and with difficulty 
restrained his arms from taking her. 

She started slightly at the sight of him. 

“ Judith,” he said quickly, “ I’m coming 
down on the next steamer. I shall come at 
once to claim you, my dear. Where will 
you be?” 

The thing was incredible, but Mrs. Tra- 
vis met his hungry gaze levelly, inscrutably, 
almost, it seemed to Barrick, insolently. 

“My name is Mrs. Travis,” she said 
coolly. “If you please, Mr. Barrick, re- 
member that hereafter.” 

Aghast, Barrick cried out: 

“Do you mean, after last night, that 
you—after last night—” 

“ After last night?” she said blandly. 
“ T haven’t the least idea what you are talk- 
ing about. Good-by, Mr. Barrick.” 

She turned with the utmost finality and 
walked to the ship’s stern, where, Barrick 
observed, she met her husband, who pre- 
sumably had just come aboard from dis- 
posing of his specimens. 

Barrick stood there, dazed, for a long 
period. Then he heard the old, familiar 
cry: 

“ All visitors asho-o-ore!” 

Arousing himself, he crossed rapidly 
through the saloon, made his way down the 
gangplank to the dock, and walked up the 
steep street toward the hotel. He had gone 
half-way, perhaps, when he heard the 
hoarse bellow of the ship’s siren, echoing 
across the brown river and through the 
town. He did not look back, but never- 
theless he stumbled—and caught himself. 

Then suddenly Barrick began to laugh 
immoderately. 








We Discharge Bridget 


HOW MANY AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS CAN BOAST A SERVANT 
LIKE THIS ONE? 


By Elizabeth Ashe 


HEN mother told Henry, he said 
that really we couldn’t put up 
any longer with tantrums like 

that. Very soon Bridget would simply rule 
the family and the house, and there would 
be no living in it. Henry said frankly he 
would send her off, and he hoped mother 
wouldn’t back down, as she always did. 
He hoped she would be firm. 

And mother answered that that was ex- 
actly what she intended to be. She couldn’t 
forget the scene this morning—Bridget 
bursting into tears and saying disrespectful 
things of all of us, and not heeding stern- 
ness or even kindly suggestions to calm her- 
self, but running up-stairs to her room and 
starting to throw her clothes into her trunk. 
It was the fifth time she had begun to pack 
like that in seven weeks. The time before 
was the day after Louise’s little party. 
Mother said it was getting to be very wear- 
ing, and she was losing her self-respect. 

At that father, who had looked troubled 
for the last five minutes, said in his slow, 
slightly worried way: 

“ Bridget sometimes does go too far.” 

And Louise said it was really awful her 
making such a fuss the morning after the 
party. 

“ Well,” said Henry crisply, “ you have 
your remedy, mother. Tell her to go.” 

And mother said she would tell her that 
night, when the dishes were done up. Of 
course, she couldn’t turn her out of the 
house as if she were some ordinary, com- 
mon servant used to looking for a place, 
for Bridget had come to us the week after 
she had landed in this country, and she had 
stayed five years. 

“ Yes,” said father, “ give her plenty of 
time. She is a nice girl in many ways.” 

The statement was made so seriously 
that even Henry, impatient for the meal to 
be over—that is, for father to finish his ap- 
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ple pie and coffee—even Henry laughed. 
He was a kind person, so he added: 

“ Don’t let her think we are down on 
her. Explain that her conduct for some 
time has indicated that she isn’t satisfied 
or happy with us, and that it has made us 
very uncomfortable, too; so it would be 
better for all concerned if we took her at 
her word. That won’t offend her, mother, 
and it’s the logic of the situation. Perhaps ~ 
you could help her to find a place.” 

His mother’s blue eyes, regarding him 
with the intentness with which she always 
listened to instructions, brightened. 

“ Almost every one who comes here 
speaks of Bridget’s nice, refined ways. I 
shall inquire among the church people.” 

Father took another sip of coffee. 

“It would be fitting,” said Henry 
thoughtfully, “ if we gave her a little pres- 
ent. It would emphasize our friendliness. 
What do you say, father?” 

“ Certainly, a little present.” He laid 
down his fork and fumbled in his shabby 
bill-case. ‘ Here, Henry, is five dollars,” 
he said, smiling with pleasure and pride, for 
father was not a prosperous person—not 
nearly as prosperous as Henry. 

Henry looked his approval. 

“T think, mother, I shall give a check 
for ten dollars. I’m more trouble than. 
father.” He grinned. “ Bridget knows it.” 

“Well,” said Louise, “ she was certainly 
awfully mean about my party; but then it 
was right after Henry had the club for din- 
ner. And she has done a great deal of extra 
laundry for me. I shall buy her something 
pretty. I saw—” 

“ Don’t buy an apron,” broke in Henry. 

“T wouldn’t buy a girl like Bridget an 
apron. I’m going to get her the collar I’ve 
wanted myself. It’s real Irish lace.” 

“ You might know Louise would think 
of something particularly handsome and 
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appropriate, Henry,” mother said. “ As 
for me, I shall give her that little turquoise 
pin she has often admired. ‘ Ye'll be after 
leaving it in your will to me,’ she once said. 
Now she will have it.” 

The swinging door pushed open, and 
Bridget came in. We couldn’t think of 
anything to say. Henry, amused, quizzi- 
cal, watched her put the silver she had just 
washed into the sideboard drawer. Her 
eyes were still noticeably reddened. She 
ignored us significantly, for Bridget’s storms 
always cleared in this sullen way. In fact, 
Henry once said that even her blue sky 
days were weather-breeders. 

“Tf you have finished, father, Bridget 
can clear the table.” 

Mother’s tone was so evidently meant to 
soothe Bridget that Henry frowned. 

Bridget left the room. 

“ That is the way she has behaved all 
day,” mother said plaintively, as we rose 
from the table. 

“ Tell her ”"—Henry stopped to light a 
cigaret—“ tell her that temperament isn’t 
an asset in general housework.” 

“T sha’n’t,” said mother emphatically. 
“T shall not make matters any worse.” 

She stood considering while Henry got 
his hat. He was going to call on Amy. 

“Well?” said Henry. ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” 

“ Henry, you'll put it all so reasonably. 
You be the one to speak to her to-night.” 

“* Now see here, mother, when I get back 
it will all have been settled. Just you be 











firm.” He looked down at her, reassuring, 
inexorable. ‘“ Just be firm. If in the past 
you had been—” 


He was interrupted by Bridget. She 
came with mother’s tonic. The bottle of 
tonic was on a plate, and there was a spoon 
to take it with. She set the plate on the 
table and went out. 

“ Look here, mother,” said Henry, frown- 
ingly, worriedly alert. “I haven’t asked 
you for days—are you taking that medi- 
cine faithfully?” 

It was not only the larger affairs of the 
family, but even the details of each mem- 
ber’s welfare, that Henry tried to keep on 
his mind. In consequence, there was a per- 
manent pucker between his eyebrows, and 
his temper, Louise said, was uncertain. It 
was only over at Amy’s that he was care- 
free and happy. 

“ Here,” he said in a tone of magisterial 
severity, handing mother the bottle of 
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tonic. “Is this the first time you have 
taken it to-day?” 

Now it was an unpleasant tonic. It was 
elaborately disguised, but the taste, as 
mother insisted, somehow came through. 

“T might forget,” she said apologetical- 
ly, “but Bridget follows me about the 
house with it. I—I can’t escape, dear. 
I’m on the second bottle, really.” 

Henry watched her take it—watched her 
little gasp as the taste came through; but 
even then the pucker wasn’t quite gone. 

““ Now remember, you—you be firm with 
Bridget. If I thought Amy couldn’t dis- 
charge her own servant—” 

“You would do it for her,” came 
mother’s retort, so quickly that Henry went 


out laughing. 
II 


To mother’s surprise and relief, Bridget 
did not make a scene. It had been like 
pulling a tooth that was ready to come out 
anyway. In fact, mother was hurt to find 
that Bridget could leave the only home she 
had on this side of the water so unregret- 
fully. She wasn’t impertinent — merely 
willing to go. 

Her temper improved from the moment 
mother discharged her. It was as if we 
had really got on her nerves, and now that 
there was a definite limit to her serving us 
they were smoothed out. 

Before she went up to bed that night, 
she stopped before mother’s room. 

“T didn’t put the chain across the door. 
Mr. Henry will be coming in.” 

There was the old impish gleam in her 
brown eyes. Bridget knew perfectly well 
that Henry left Amy at precisely eleven 
o'clock, and that it took him twelve min- 
utes to walk home. 

And the next morning, when Louise was 
late for breakfast, she said nothing. 

The place that mother found for Bridget 
was only two in family. They were nice, 
middle-aged people in our church. Mrs. 
Jackson was a member of the Ladies’ Aid, 
and mother had called on her once to solicit 
a ham for the annual luncheon. She called 
again now. 

The house was larger than ours, and very 
neat. As mother said, it looked as if it 
would be easy to keep in order. Mr. Jack- 
son was careful to wipe his shoes on the 
door-mat laid down for the purpose. He 
didn’t smoke. Mrs. Jackson told mother 
that there hadn’t been a cigar in the house 
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since the visit of her brother, who came 
from Denver, six years before, and he had 
stayed only two days. 

It was a regular household, too. Mr. 
Jackson didn’t commute. He was a real- 
estate man with an office around the cor- 
ner on Main Street. He didn’t sit with a 
watch in front of him, like Henry, calling 
out every minute or so to know if his eggs 
were done, as trains didn’t wait for people. 
And he was home promptly for meals. If 
he was to be detained, even for ten minutes, 
he telephoned. 

Any one who could remember the days 
of the week could plan the Jacksons’ sim- 
ple meals. Their home was very quiet. 
Mother told Bridget there were no young 
people, no parties— she couldn’t forbear 
emphasizing that attraction—just two in 
family, with practically no company. 

Moreover, there was no worry in the at- 
mosphere. They were in very comfortable 
circumstances — mother said this a little 
wistfully. They had an automobile. While 
Mrs. Jackson seemed to prefer spotted fou- 
lard silks—which made her plump person 
rather amusing to Louise, who hated spot- 
ted things—yet they were handsome fou- 
lards, made by the best dressmaker in our 
town. She had a new one every two years. 


On every account it was an ideal place for 
Bridget. 
Bridget said she would take it on the fol- 


lowing Tuesday morning. They had a 
dish-washing machine, she told mother. 
Whether this was a matter of real interest 
to Bridget or a sly dig at us because we 
couldn’t afford up-to-date © machinery, 
mother wasn’t quite sure. 

At any rate, the next few days were very 
peaceful. Then, one morning, mother 
found Bridget writing a note on the kitchen 
table. Writing, for Bridget, was usually an 
elaborate process—so much ruled station- 
ery was in evidence, and a bottle of ink in 
a saucer and discarded drafts; but this 
time she was just writing in pencil on a bit 
of paper torn from the butter-and-egg book. 

When mother came back again, Bridget 
was setting up the note on the shelf, in 
front of the kitchen clock. She turned on 
mother with angry eyes full of tears. 

“ Ye won’t take your tonic if nobody re- 
minds ye, and the rest of them are too busy 
thinking of their own affairs. I’ve made 
the writing large so ye can read it without 
your glasses. The note’s for ye — three 
times a day after meals.” 
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“ T’ll do my best to remember, Bridget,” 
mother answered very quietly. 

Bridget might not have heard. She was 
now in the depths of the kitchen closet, on 
her hands and knees, pulling out all the 
pots and pans, the strainers, the dripping- 
bowls—things which, as mother knew, she 
had kept no more than half clean. She 
cleaned them all that day, as if a demon 
of work possessed her. She only stopped 
to get us lunch. 

The next day it was the glassware and 
the silver. Any object with the least sur- 
face that could be brightened by rubbing 
Bridget cleaned, keeping her temper all the 
while, her eyes dark and smoldering. We 
dared not question her. Henry remarked 
that it was a pity she hadn’t had a burning 
inclination like this before. 

“ Lower your voice, Henry,” said mother. 
“She always complains that you expect 
her to take the place of butler, cook, parlor- 
maid, and up-stairs girl.” 

“We hired her for general housework,” 
said Henry in his dry way, as the lines 
about his eyes creased into a humorous ap- 
preciation of his weakness. “I say, mother, 
Amy tells me that a fireless cooker would 
save a great deal of money and strength.” 

He looked at mother, so confident of her 
appreciating Amy’s practical sense that she 
concealed her doubts and replied very ade- 
quately. After a moment she said in a 
slightly wistful tone: 

“ Bridget told me Mrs. Jackson has one. 
I think she will find it an easy place— 
everything up-to-date and convenient; but 
she must not go there worn out. I'll tell 
her that if she had kept things properly, 
and had been thorough right along, there 
wouldn’t be all this cleaning to be done at 
once.” 

But Bridget, bent over a tub of neglected 
odds and ends, went on washing without 
looking up. She was a somewhat frail- 
looking girl, and mother often worried 
about her; but she seemed to have the 
strength of ten these days. At least she 
never stopped—not until she had made a 
last apple-pie for father; not until she had 
taken all of Louise’s collars, bleached them 
on the grass, and laid them, beautifully 
white, on Louise’s bed; not until a straw- 
berry shortcake was made. A strawberry 
shortcake was recognized in the family as 
Henry’s special treat, with which usually 
Bridget was in no humor to indulge him. 

Finally Bridget took off her apron. 
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Mother felt very shy when she gave her our 
presents. She could only say that the fam- 
ily wished her to feel we would always be 
fond of her. As she afterward confessed, 
she was weak enough to want to know how 
Bridget liked them, so she waited. 

Well, when Bridget saw the gold pin, 
set in an old-fashioned style with small 
pearls and a turquoise, she looked at my 
mother not with gratitude, but with a little 
triumphant gleam which said: 

“ Now ye see I’ve got it.” 

To Henry’s check she said never a word. 
She might have been almost scornful. 

“Louise spent her birthday money for 
you,” mother said a little sharply. 

Bridget did not raise her eyes from the 
handsome collar, nor did she speak. It was 
father’s five dollars that sent a quivering 
response over her face and brought words 
to her tongue. 

“ Sure, and he needn’t to have given me 
so much!” 

And her brown, tender eyes lifted quick- 
ly to my mother. 


At three o’clock Bridget left us. Her 
trunk had been taken by the local express 
the night before. Henry had strapped it 
for her, had telephoned the express com- 
pany, had printed her name on the tag, and 
had told her that it was charged on our bill. 
To have done less would have been, for 
Henry, simply impossible. 

Mother described the scene at the door 
when Bridget left. Mother had wished to 
avoid a scene. She had said to Bridget 
that she hoped she would like her new 
place, and that she must come around to 
tell us all about it. She must always feel 
welcome. Then mother, who had taken 
Bridget’s hand, kissed her; and at that 
Bridget dropped her head on mother’s 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

Mother put her arms about the girl, re- 
membering, as she felt her warm, trembling 
slenderness, the night when she had found 
Bridget up-stairs lying across the bed and 
sobbing in the dark for her own mother, 
and she had petted her and comforted her 
homesickness, and had made her eat and 
drink and break the fast of days. 

So now mother’s own tears fell, for 
Bridget had been with us five years; but 
she was determined not to be weak as usual, 
but very firm. In truth, it would be a re- 
lief to have a quiet house, with no out- 
breaks or nerve-straining sulks. So she un- 
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clasped Bridget, telling her not to cry any 
more; for what would Mrs. Jackson think 
if she came there with red eyes? It was 
all for the best, and she would have only 
two in family. What would Mr. Henry 
say if she wasn’t reasonable? 

Bridget’s eyes flashed at the mention of 
Mr. Henry. She straightened her hat. 

“ He’s so reasonable himself,” she gave 
back, “expecting the day to run like a 
clock, and asking why isn’t this and why 
isn’t that!” 

“ Hush, Bridget,” reproved mother stern- 
ly. “You are disrespectful. Now, good- 
by,” she said, for she wished to be kind till 
the last moment. 

Bridget took up her suit-case and the 
flowers that father had picked for her that 
morning, and went to her new place. 


Ill 


One afternoon the following week mother 
was standing and regarding the dinner- 
table, which she had been so beforehand 
as to set at half past four. The June day 
had gone smoothly. Louise, after washing 
the morning’s dishes, had set out on a pic- 
nic. Mother had been alone to work stead- 
ily and quietly, without regard to any one’s 
disposition, without the necessity for apolo- 
gies or propitiating pleasantness. She was 
tired, but she was mistress of herself, of the 
kitchen, of the house. 

She was aware that at this hour in the 
afternoon practically the whole dinner was 
prepared, even to the butter-balls and the 
washed lettuce in the refrigerator. She be- 
lieved that the table lacked nothing. The 
dear child— she meant Louise — coming 
back tired and hot from her picnic, would 
have nothing to do. 

She noted again with pleasure her little 
contrivances to make the meal easily served. 
Henry had put her on her mettle. He had 
said that if she overworked, a servant would 
be installed immediately, even if he had to 
stay home to find one; but even Henry 
must see how cleverly everything was 
planned. 

Well, she would go up-stairs now and 
rest. Every night, when Henry greeted 
her, he scrutinized her narrowly. She 
would have a full hour to lie down. 

But she stopped just to shut out the hot 
afternoon sun. As she was fumbling with 
a blind, Bridget came in. 

“Ye'll break your back. Let me do it,” 
Bridget cried sharply. 
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But the last jerk had dislodged the blind, 
and mother straightened up. 

“Why, Bridget!” she said in welcome. 

Bridget’s eyes were on my mother’s face. 
In the shaded room they looked strange. 
They were larger than my mother had ever 
seen them. 

“ Well, Bridget?” mother said pleasantly. 

Bridget’s glance swept the table. 

“ Ye’ve left off his own spoon. He’ll be 
asking for it.” She went to the drawer, 
found a silver spoon marked “ J. H. M.,” 
and laid it beside my father’s plate. “ Ye’ll 
have two vegetables besides the salad. Are 
the potatoes peeled?” 

“I did leave the potatoes,” mother said 
apologetically, “ till after I rest.” 

“ Because you always hate the peeling of 
them, and bringing them up!” 

Bridget had gone past mother out into 
the kitchen and to the door that led to the 
cellar. 

“ Don’t, Bridget, don’t!” mother called. 
“ You’ve got your nice dress on.” 

But Bridget, switching on the light, was 
already half-way down the steps. 

A moment later, with a pan of potatoes, 
she stood on the threshold looking about. 

“ Ye’ve moved the table,” she said. 

“Tt’s more convenient by the window. 
I’ve always said so, Bridget.” 

To this Bridget answered nothing, but 
opened the table drawer, took out a knife, 
and sat down to peel the potatoes. 

“Tf you insist, you must protect that 
dress. There!” 

Mother placed a clean towel in her lap. 
Bridget suffered it. 

“ Now tell me all about yourself, Bridget. 
I see you are through nice and early.” 

“I’m through every day at half past 
one,” said Bridget. 

That was all she said about her new 
place. She made no mention of the fireless 
cooker, of the electric washing-machine, of 
the two in family; but my mother told us 
that she spoke of Louise. She had seen 
Louise pass down the street wearing her 
pink dress. 

“ And her cheeks were that pink, too,” 
she told mother. “ But isn’t she wearing 
her beads any more, them as her aunt 
brought her from Europe?” 

“ Why, I never thought she even noticed 
those beads,” Louise said. 

“ And she wanted to know,” mother con- 
tinued, deftly helping Louise as she took 
off the salad, “if you had had your new 


organdie made with ruffles, as you intend- 
ed. And she said, Henry, that she saw you 
hurrying over to Amy’s the other evening. 
She saw Amy come back with you.” 

“ That was the night Amy came to thank 
you for the towels you had hemmed. That 
was Wednesday evening, mother,” said 
Henry, with the particularity with which he 
remembered anything concerning Amy. “I 
thought I had told you we met her.” 

“It was something very sweet she said 
about Amy,” mother said, and hesitated. 

“What did she say?” demanded Henry. 

Mother’s special contrivance for setting 
the dessert on the table as expeditiously as 
if Bridget were serving was now in opera- 
tion; so she must needs give it her undi- 
vided attention. 

“You want berries, don’t you, father?” 

“‘ Weren’t you speaking of Amy?” Henry 
reminded her. 

“ Just a moment, dear. See if father has 
powdered sugar. Yes, Bridget said that 
Miss Amy was hanging on your arm and 
looking up into your face—TI’ll use her 
words—‘ sure, as if she belonged to him al- 
ready, she was that loving and happy.’ ” 

“Did she say anything else?” Henry 
asked, with a quick frown intended to hide 
the satisfaction and love that had leaped 
into his face. 

“ Only that Mr. Henry was as proud as 
a king, and all smoothed out.” 

Henry laughed as he covered his berries 
with cream. 

“‘ She’s a queer girl,” said mother. “So 
often she has made me feel badly with her 
glum looks when I’ve asked her to put an 
extra place for Amy. Perhaps she liked us 
all better than we supposed. Anyway, she 
sat and chatted about the family—our fam- 
ily—until it was time for her to go back 
and get dinner. Then she went into the 
garden and picked some flowers. She had 
kept those that father gave her until the 
last one had to be thrown out.” 

“T hope you told her,” said father, “ to 
pick all she wanted.” 

“ As if I wouldn’t give Bridget anything 
she asked for! What she said when she 
left touched me: ‘I'll let them know that 
my folks gave them to me. Sure it’s the 
truth!’ ” 

Henry dropped a lump of sugar into his 
cup thoughtfully. 

“T didn’t like her looks the other night. 
Amy spoke of it, too. Do you suppose she 
is happy there?” 
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“Why, there are only two in family,” 
mother answered quickly. 

Nevertheless, her eyes met Henry’s anx- 
iously, with the same thought that was ex- 
pressed in his worried frown. 

“Well, she sounds homesick,” Henry 
said. “ Perhaps she will want to come back. 
Perhaps only two in family is getting on 
her nerves.” 

“ We certainly got on her nerves,” Louise 
observed tartly. 

Mother’s protest was sharp. 

“ Henry, don’t talk of taking her back, 
when I’ve just got calmed down and every- 
thing is running so smoothly. We'll be 
shutting up the house in three days, and 
in the month we are away Bridget will have 
become used to the Jacksons. Think of 
her being through every day at half past 
one! Think of the easy work!” 

“Why don’t you stop around at Mrs. 
Jackson’s before you go?” suggested father. 

“ Because,” said mother succinctly, “ I’ve 
got more than I can do before I go.” 

“ Moreover,” said Henry, “we didn’t 
discharge Bridget till after she had served 
notice on us for the fifth time.” 


IV 


Even Henry took a month’s vacation 
this year; so the house was closed all of 
July. A man, however, was engaged to 
water the flowers once a day, for though it 
wasn’t much of a garden, father loved it. 
Once in that hot month, in the pretty place 
Henry had selected for the family, mother 
heard from Bridget. Bridget wrote that 
the trumpet-vine, father’s pet experiment, 
had been blown down in a thunder-storm, 
but she had brought string and tied it up 


n. 
“ Ye should see the sweet peas,” she con- 


“Sure Miss Louise would be sat- 
I mind how she liked the 


tinued. 
isfied this year. 
long stems.” 

There was a half-page more chiefly about 
“ Miss Louise.” 

And louise, next to Henry, had been the 
greatest cause of Bridget’s grumbling, what 
with her late appearance at meals, her lik- 
ing to be waited on, and her shirking of all 
housework. Yet Bridget “ minded” how 
“ Miss Louise would sit on the back steps 
all by herself and watch for the stars over 
the garden, she being full of poetry like.” 
Bridget did not mention her new place. 

“ She’s homesick,” said Louise in her de- 
cided way. “I felt like that once at Aunt 
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Ellen’s. It got worse and worse, until final- 
ly I'd pretend I could hear the crow of the 
rooster next door that used to wake me up 
every morning. It got to seem ‘ home’ to 
me more than anything else, although I had 
hated it. I wrote that to father, and he 
telegraphed that he would come for me the 
next day. He said that that rooster in my 
letter had made you uneasy.” 

“ Poor child,” said mother, remembering. 

“ Bridget’s homesick,” Louise concluded. 

“It’s very hot in town, mother,” Henry 
said. “I'll write her a letter about the 
fish I haven’t caught, and the specimens 
father has collected. I'll enclose one to 
give it a touch of reality. You all send 
postals, and she’ll be fixed up.” 

So we felt relieved. 

That was on the 17th of July. We had 
two more weeks to spend at Hill View. 
Then Henry went down to open the house 
and to order provisions and ice; and the 
rest of the family followed the next day. 

The hot, humid weather continued. At 
first mother -did not mind it. She was so 
glad to be in her own home, where she had 
space to turn around in, she said; but after 
several days she drooped, and Louise be- 
came irritable. 

Mother promised Henry that she would 
look about for a servant; but the sort of 
servant she wanted would be a young girl 
whom she could train into her ways. She 
would treat her kindly, of course, but there 
would be no question as to who was the 
mistress. She had learned her lesson with 
Bridget. 

“ And I do hope,” Louise added, “ that 
she won’t object to a cap and black dress.” 

Louise was not watching for stars to- 
night. After helping with the dinner dishes 
she had come out on the porch to sit, dis- 
pirited and warm, a little apart from the 
rest of the family, on a cushion. 

“She must serve breakfast on time,” 
Henry said. “You'll have to tell her, 
mother, that I take the eight eight.” 

“And I the eight twenty-five,” father 
added with unexpected emphasis. 

But a thunder-storm broke that night, 
clearing the air and reviving the family, 
and postponing the necessity of filling 
Bridget’s place. 

Next morning Louise told mother that 
Mrs. Jackson wanted to speak to her. 

“ Take the pie out of the oven,” mother 
called to Louise, as she went with her quick, 
earnest step to the telephone. 














Louise was studying French in the liv- 
ing-room. She had planned to read a cer- 
tain number of French books that summer, 
and she conscientiously performed each 
day’s stint. She heard mother say: 

“Oh, I’m so sorry to hear that, Mrs. 
Jackson!” 

Louise couldn’t hear what Mrs. Jackson 
said. 

“Yes, of course,” was mother’s next re- 
mark. “If it hadn’t been for the heat, I 
should have called to see you before this, 
and to see Bridget, too. Please tell her 
that. We take a real interest in Bridget, 
you know. 

“Oh, I see! But, Mrs. Jackson, we real- 
ly couldn’t. We can’t take her back now. 
Bridget knows that. We felt so glad to 
think she had such a nice place. 

“Oh, I’m sure you would be kind. I 
only hope she is appreciative. 

“ Homesick? Why, we wrote her—my 
son wrote her a nice letter from Hill View. 
The rest of us sent postals. Don’t you 
think it’s the heat? We are all pulled down 
so by it.” 

Mother signaled an emphatic negative 
to Louise, who, book in hand, had come 
to the door, meaning to take part in the 
conversation. 

“ But what can I say to her, Mrs. Jack- 
son, other than what I have said? She was 
very discontented—giving notice every few 
days, really. There were too many of us in 
the family, I guess. 

“She doesn’t? Have you coaxed her to 
drink milk? She won’t like it, but she must 
eat. 

“Yes, I know. Bridget can be very 
obstinate. 

“ Really, Mrs. Jackson, I don’t think 
the family would consider it. I’m sure my 
son would feel it was very unwise. He 
would say it had been settled.” 

My mother gave Louise her nettled look. 

“ Did you take the pie out?” she said in 
a low, rapid aside. 

Louise nodded. 

“She calls us her folks?” mother went 
on. “ Yes, I’ve heard her speak of us in 
that way—‘ my folks.’ It’s the Irish of it, 
I guess. She was homesick for her family, 
her mother, when she first came to us, 
dreadfully homesick—in fact, quite ill; and 
we nursed her and tried to cheer her a lit- 
tle. I don’t think she has ever forgotten. 
You know how warm-hearted the Irish are 
—the nice kind. 
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“ She is? 

“Why, of course I won’t refuse to see 
her. What put such a notion into her 
head? I told her to run over any time. 

“Tl be home this afternoon. Perhaps 
I can put things reasonably to her. She 
mustn’t worry you like this. 

“ Indeed, I understand. I’m glad you 
called me up, Mrs. Jackson. We are very 
fond of Bridget. She is a dear girl, but 
very set in her notions. I suppose that’s 
the Irish of it, too.” 

My mother laughed. 

“T see. Then I'll send a direct message. 
Tell her I said to come at four o’clock.” 


At four o’clock Louise was not around. 
Mother said she could manage Bridget 
much better if she was quite alone. She 
would be very firm. Ever since Bridget’s 
discharge mother had felt that sense of ade- 
quacy to a situation which Henry and 
Louise liked to call poise. She had always 
been conscious of the lack of it in herself; 
but her firmness on that occasion was a 
steadying memory. Having made so signal 
a beginning, one could go on indefinitely 
from firmness to firmness. The day would 
come when Henry would speak of her, as 
he spoke of Amy’s mother, as a person of 
poise. It was a quality inherited by her 
future daughter-in-law. Amy’s poise, 
Henry told her, was beautiful too. 

Well, mother would be perfectly firm this 
afternoon, but of course very kind. She 
knew just what she was going to say, and 
she ventured to think that even Henry 
could not better it. 

She had put on fresh clothes that made 
her body feel cool and delightful and her- 
self still more at ease. She was waiting for 
Bridget in her own room, occupying her 
hands with mending the flounce of Louise’s 
petticoat. She was waiting for Bridget in 
her rocking-chair, which stood by the win- 
dow and within reach of her sewing-stand. 


Vv 


At dinner mother related to the family 
the details of that visit. She was still so 
agitated that several times Henry assured 
her he did not see how, under the circum- 
stances, she could have acted differently. 

A little before the appointed hour, and 
while she was absorbed in setting in the lace 
on the lowest flounce of the petticoat, 
Bridget came into the house and up the 
stairs, and stood in the doorway of my 
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mother’s room. Mother uttered an excla- 
mation of dismay when she saw her, for it 
was as if the wraith of Bridget were there, 
with enormous hungry eyes and a white 
face, making no sound, only devouring the 
sight of my mother and the familiar room. 

“ Why, Bridget!” my mother cried. 

And at that Bridget came with headlong 
steps, threw herself down, and laid her head 
against mother’s knee. 

“Why, Bridget!” mother repeated, not 
knowing what else to say. With a quick 
movement she had laid Louise’s skirt aside, 
so her hands were free to stroke Bridget’s 
mass of dark hair. “ You mustn’t act like 
this,” mother said, feeling a little recovered 
since Bridget still knelt there without mov- 
ing. “ You ought to know better than to 
get yourself into a state like this. Why, 
your shoulders are as thin as knife-blades! 
What does poor Mrs. Jackson think? What 
do you suppose Mr. Henry will say when 
he sees you?” 

Bridget quivered at the mention of. Mr. 
Henry, and her face pressed deeper against 
my mother. 

“ And Miss Louise sent you that postal 
of the Hill View Lake. ‘I’m going to get 
Bridget the very prettiest I can,’ she said, 
and she went two miles to the village to 
buy it for you. And father added that 
pleasant postscript to Mr. Henry’s letter. 
Why, if you were one of the family—” 

Bridget, who had become so very quiet 
under mother’s reproving words, as if she 
found contentment in them, raised her face. 

“T told Mrs. Jackson,” she said, “ that 
I was one of the family. Sure, I showed 
Mr. Henry’s letter and the postscript to 
prove it. I showed her the postal from 
Miss Louise, but not yours. I wouldn’t 
let the likes of them see what you wrote.” 

Bridget drew out a card from her waist. 

“| keep it with the Virgin. It’s the first 
writing ye ever wrote me, except to leave 
the milk-tickets out or to be sure to get 
double ice for Sunday. Ye mind the notes 
ye left on the table for me? Ye mind com- 
ing into the kitchen?— Bridget, have ye 
put them radishes where they won’t spoil 
the butter? Bridget, is there enough chops 
for Mr. Henry’s company?’ Do ye mind?” 

She was propped up on her heels, her 
sunken eyes shone, and her hands were on 
my mother’s dress. Then she laughed. 

““ Maybe ye mind how mad I got when 
ye pestered me! Sure, and I used to get 
that mad with the company Mr. Henry 
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brought home, and them late breakfasts, 
with Miss Louise coming down when she 
had the notion to, and Mr. Henry never 
having it early enough to suit him—‘ I'll 
lose my train, Bridget!’—and me conclud- 
ing to serve notice by ten in the morning. 
Do ye mind it all? I told them how it was 
—that you were my folks, and I was com- 
ing back.” 

My mother found her voice now, and it 
had the firmness of her resolution. 

“ Bridget,” she said, “ you mustn’t think 
of coming back. All that was settled. You 
must be a sensible girl. We think, all of 
us, that things are best as they are.” A 
sterner edge was in my mother’s tone. 
“ You know very well, Bridget, we—” 

Bridget’s crying was terrible. She sank 
down at my mother’s feet. 

Mother waited. One could not soothe 
sobbing like that. It was so dreadful that 
mother herself became more and more calm. 
It was a painful, a distressing scene, but 
mother knew now that she would be firm. 
She would wait for Bridget’s passionate 
grief to subside. 

At length Bridget became more quiet. 
The tearing, shattering sobs that had 
seemed almost to break her frail body sof- 
tened, and ceased in time. She felt my 
mother’s touch upon her shoulder. 

“ Bridget,” said my mother with com- 
fortable steadiness, “ I’m going to get along 
without any one to help me for some time, 
and when I do have a servant it will be 
some very young, inexperienced person 
whose wages will be small. Mr. Henry is 
going to be married soon, and I must cut 
down expenses.” 

Bridget raised her head. 

“Did ye think I wanted wages?” she 
said. “I'll come and work for nothing, 
like for my mother. Ye are my folks!” 

“Oh,” my mother said, flushing, “ but 
we could not allow that, Bridget!” 

“ But ye are my folks,” Bridget repeated 
doggedly. 

“We are very fond of you,” said mother 
kindly. 

“Fond of me? Ye say it as if I were 
just anybody, and didn’t belong to you. 
Am not I the family as much as yerselves? 
Didn’t ye wait on me with your own hands 
when I was sick? Didn’t ye kiss me when 
I cried for my mother, like as if I was Miss 
Louise? Didn’t ye worry about me wet 
feet the same as ye worry over Mr. Henry 
when he won’t wear rubbers? Didn’t ye 
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pester me and make me drink three glasses 
of milk a day, to see me fatten up? Don’t 
ye tell me about Miss Amy’s loving ways 
with ye, and Mr. Henry’s getting to be that 
clever in court that he beats the judge like, 
and the poem Miss Louise got put in the 
magazine? Haven’t I lived with ye and 
known ye all, night and day? Ain’t I the 
family?” 

My mother found it difficult to answer. 
She looked away from Bridget down the 
street. She almost wished that Mr. Henry 
would come in, with his logical way of per- 
suading people. She was not less firm, but 
she was feeling less adequate. Those pas- 
sionate interrogations had made Bridget’s 
tear-stained face alive. Her brown eyes 
held deep fire. 

“ Would ye turn Miss Louise out of her 
home? Now would ye? Would ye say ye 
wouldn’t take her back?” ; 

“Why, Bridget,” cried mother, pained 
and shocked, “ how can you?” 

“ Then,” said Bridget triumphantly, “ ye 
can’t send me away. Ye are my folks!” 
Her glance for a second fell on the heaped 
lace flounces of Louise’s petticoat. ‘ Oh, 
don’t I mind,” she cried, with a warm flash 
into my mother’s face, “ the white dress ye 
made with your own fingers for me cousin’s 
wedding? And Miss Louise bought me the 
sash. And the wall-paper I’ve got in me 
room of me own choosing—and the Ma- 
donna picture Miss Amy gave me at the 
Christmas party.” 

She had risen to her feet. 

“ Has no one slept in my bed since I left, 
since I put on them clean sheets?” 

“ No one has slept there, Bridget,” my 
mother said unsteadily. 

“ And I washed the curtains. Are they 
still up?” 

“ Yes,” said my mother. 

“Tl run up-stairs and look in,” said 
Bridget. 

VI 


WHEN she was leaving, my mother ac- 
companied her to the front door; but 
Bridget stopped before the library. 

“ Ah, now, just look at his nasturtiums! 
Haven’t they come up fine for him, all the 
colors he likes?” 

She went to the bowl on the table and 
touched the flowers. She took in the room 
lovingly, happily. 

“And Mr. Henry’s ashes all over the 
floor! Sure and ye can hint to Miss Amy 
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to give him another ash-tray for a present. 
He’s got only seven now.” 

“ T didn’t see them this morning,” mother 
offered apologetically. 

“ Belike ye had enough to do without 
clearing up after him.” She looked at my 
mother anxiously. “ How many bottles of 
that tonic have ye taken now? Ye were 
on the second when I left.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t finished the sec- 
ond, Bridget. Mr. Henry reminds me, dear 
boy, when he thinks of it.” 

“ But he’s thinking of Miss Amy and all 
the other things on his conscience. He’d 
order the earth if he could! But ye do 
need the tonic. The hot weather has made 
ye limp and draggled like.” 

“You'll be here to see that I take it, 
Bridget.” 

Only the tremor of Bridget’s body be- 
trayed that she heard. 

“See now ”—Bridget’s tone was lov- 
ing—‘ Miss Louise’s books, just as she left 
off studying. Do ye mind her carrying bot- 
tles of ink around without a saucer, and me 
telling her she’d come to grief with them? 
Ye mind that pretty blue dress she never 
could wear again?” 

My mother’s hand was straightening the 
littered table, which had not been dusted 
that day. It was Louise’s chore to dust the 
library. 

“There wasn’t much work there,” Brid- 
get said. She spoke as if her sojourn with 
the Jacksons was something she could re- 
member unemotionally, so over and done 
with did it seem now—now that she was 
coming back to us after the breakfast 
dishes, on Thursday. “They were very 
regular and easy. Only two in the family 
and no company.” 

“ And Mrs. Jackson has been very kind 
to you, Bridget?” 

“Sure, she is a kind body and neat. 
They never speak at the table, she and 
Mr. Jackson. They are not people to talk 
much.” 

Nothing more did Bridget say of the 
Jacksons. My mother understood. 

“Miss Amy will be here for dinner on 
Friday, Bridget. I thought it would please 
him. She has just returned to town.” 

Bridget’s face lighted warmly. 

“ Tt will be stuffed tomatoes. Do ye mind 
her wanting two the last time, and hoping 
Mr. Henry wasn’t seeing how much she 
or them? She has them ways, like a 

ild. 
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At the door Bridget turned to my mother 


shyly. 

“Will it make any great difference to 
ye what time I send my trunk?” 

“ This is your home, Bridget,” my moth- 
er said for answer. 

At that, Bridget’s brown eyes filled; but 
her tongue flashed the words: 
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“Ye must tell that to Mr. Henry!” 

And Henry, who had watched mother’s 
hands during the last part of her recital, 
and had noted their slight trembling, said, 
without looking up from the table-cloth 
upon which he had fixed his eyes: 

“T don’t see how you could do different- 
ly under the circumstances, mother.” 
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Clarissa Morley, nicknamed Chummy, a girl whose mind has been unbalanced by the disap- 
When Alan returns, Judy hopes that his presence 
will restore her friend’s memory; ’but Clarissa does not recognize him, and soon Alan falls in love 
with Judy. Then Clarissa has a severe illness. As she recovers, her memory comes back to her, 


J ‘cis GRANT is an artists’ model in Soho, London’s Bohemian quarter. She lives with 


and she rushes into Alan’s arms, declaring her love. 
Alan, however, vows to Judy that he loves only her; but she—although she finds, to her own 
horror, that she cannot help returning his affection—is loyal to her friend, and tells him that 


he is in honor bound to marry Clarissa. 


Judy has other admirers. One is an old friend, an artist named Bastien Dumont. Another 
is Bruce Gideon, the millionaire patron of Vincent Stornaway, a fashionable painter for whom 


she is posing. 
XII 


OU’VE made a conquest, Miss 
Judy,” said Stornaway, as she 
came out of the model’s dressing- 

room, when the sitting was over. ‘“ Gideon 
is pining for a kind word from you, and it 
seems you treat him with scorn.” 

He spoke half laughingly, but his kindly 
eyes regarded her with genuine interest. 
He did not add that it was practically at 
Bruce Gideon’s request that he was em- 
ploying her, and that he was booked up 
with commissions for months to come 
through the rich man’s influence. Storna- 
way was an easy-going, good-natured fel- 
low, and was quite ready to promote his 
patron’s acquaintance with any girl who 
might take his fancy. Moreover, there was 
something about Judy that made the paint- 
er think she could hold her own; so he care- 
lessly unfolded his plan. 






“ He is coming in for a cup of tea, and 
I hope you'll stay and meet him. We'll 
have tea in here, shall we? Do sit down 
over on this couch by the fire. Gideon 
will be here directly.” 

Judy looked round the beautiful, spa- 
cious studio. It was full of art treasures 
that she knew Chummy would love and 
understand. For herself, she drank in the 
scent of the many flowers. Flowers were a 
passion with her, as they so often are in the 
beauty-starved lives of the poor. 

The girl hesitated. As she did so, the 
door opened, and Gideon was announced. 
Immediately in his wake came a servant 
with the tea-things. 

Judy could not help being flattered by 
Gideon’s admiration. No girl could. Bruce 
Gideon was a personality, quite apart from 
his money. With women in general he was 
very popular—perhaps for the hackneyed 
but still cogent reason that he was supposed 
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to dislike them. The fact was that the 
thin, peevish lines of his lips, contradicting 
the full-blooded hedonism of the rest of his 
face, made him interesting. His wealth 
really played second fiddle, though it count- 
ed with some more than others. 

At this time he must have been about 
forty years old, but his name had never 
been coupled with that of any woman of 
his own class. There were various stories 
about him, over which even very nice peo- 
ple shrugged their shoulders, because he 
was rich. He lived in a bachelor flat in 
Mount Street, and had no other residence 
in England, though several abroad. 

Sometimes he gave a really big entertain- 
ment, when his sister, Mme. de Toros, act- 
ed as hostess for him. She was the wife of 
a South American banker who had been 
largely responsible for financing the Trans- 


’ andine Railway. 


Gideon had a reputation for knowing 
everybody, but having very few friends. 
Intimates he had none. He often attached 
himself temporarily to some man, as he had 
done to Vincent Stornaway. It was always 
a man prominent in art or letters, or some 
theologian or scientist or philosopher— 
never a fellow financier. It was as if he 
desired to sip at all the fountains of knowl- 
edge; and, as he had a fine brain, he was 
undoubtedly one of the best-informed men 
of his day. 

This arresting-looking, soft-voiced, im- 
mensely powerful individual had set him- 
self out to woo little Judith Grant. Even 
on that first occasion he used all the means 
at his disposal. She responded as amicably 
as a hedgehog scenting the approach of an 
enemy; but she could not be altogether 
unmoved. 

They had tea, which she poured. The 
atmosphere of the place could not fail to 
influence her—the rich colors, the space, 
the scents, the blending of the forms of 
antiquity, with their perfect economy of 
line, and the most daring experiments of 
modern art in the shape of landscapes and 
figure pieces given to Stornaway by col- 
leagues of his struggling days. 

Max Dickbread’s studio was a barn by 
comparison; but then Dickbread was a 
genius, and would have burned every stick 
of furniture he possessed to make a fire to 
warm his hands by, if they were too cold 
to paint. 

“Miss Judy must see my sister’s por- 
trait,” Gideon said to Stornaway, when 
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they had finished tea, and his subtle flat- 
teries had made the girl sheath her prickles 
to an all but imperceptible extent. “I 
should like her opinion of it.” 

The artist smiled, though he might not 
have been pleased to have an uneducated 
model, whom he had called only a “ com- 
mon little cat,” asked to pass judgment on 
his work. However, with perfect good 
grace, he led the way to the other end of 
the studio, and, wheeling out an easel, dis- 
closed an unfinished canvas. 

Judy saw a foreign-looking woman who 
bore a certain resemblance to Bruce Gid- 
eon. She wore a low-cut black gown, and 
huge, pear-shaped diamonds dropped from 
her ears. Her skin was yellow, her eyes 
startlingly black. It was a very fine piece 
of work. Stornaway had let himself go. 
The subject was a great relief from chair- 
men of companies and aldermen’s wives. 

Judy admired it immensely, partly out 
of gratitude to the artist and partly be- 
cause the bold, half-humorous stare and the 
finished assurance of the woman of the 
world appealed to her. 

So it was with everything during their 
stay at the studio. Gideon deferred to her 
opinions as if she were a connoisseur in art 
matters. When she left, he insisted on ac- 
companying her. 

“Where can I drive you to?” he asked, 
as they came out by the garden gate, where 
his big car was waiting. 

“ You can’t drive me anywhere,” the girl 
answered. “I’m going in a bus.” 

“ But surely you will allow me?” 

“T will not.” 

“ Then I’ll walk to the bus with you.” 

He made a sign to his chauffeur to stay 
where he was, and set off beside her. Judy 
looked up at his great hooked nose and 
fleshy, pallid face with a kind of dislike 
that was half timidity—an emotion that 
she had never experienced before. His 
sheer bulk affected her; and the light in 
his pale eyes, once they were alone, made 
her put all her prickles out again. 

“You were very cruel to me the other 
day, Miss Judy,” he said. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she an- 
swered coldly. 

“Why, you said good-by to me in such 
a final tone. I thought I was never going 
to see you again.” 

He smiled down at her, and she shrank 
again from that big, grasping personality. 
As she would have put it, it seemed as if 
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he had only to stretch out his hand and put 
her in his pocket. She had never felt her 
smallness before. 

“ But this has been*such a delightful sur- 
prise,” he went on. “I see that you have 
changed your mind about me.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Judy, looking 
steadily in front of her up the pleasant, 
tree-shaded road. 

“Then why did you stay to tea at Stor- 
naway’s?”’ Gideon asked. 

“ Because Mr. Stornaway asked me to.” 

“You knew I was coming?” 

“T didn’t think it mattered one way or 
another.” 

He went on smiling. 

“T should like you to come and see my 
flat one day, Miss Judy. I see that you 
have wonderful taste. I have some rather 
nice things, too.” 

“T don’t know anything about them,” 
was the tart reply. “I was only trying to 
please Mr. Stornaway. Old Max Dick- 
bread would roar with laughter if he could 
hear you. He calls me an ignoramus.” 

“Do you care for dancing?” was the 
next question. 

“ Yes, I love it.” 

“Where do you dance, if I may ask?” 

“T don’t dance often—can’t afford it; 
but now and again one of the boys gets an 
extra bit of cash, and treats me to the 
Lemon Grove.” 

“What is that—a dancing-club? In 
Soho?” 

“Yes. It’s an old garage they’ve turned 
into a club. It’s great fun.” 

“T wish you would take me there, Miss 
Judy.” 

“ You wouldn’t like it. It’s no place for 
toffs!”’ 

“T assure you I’m not a toff,” Gideon 
said, his soft voice taking on an earnestly 
persuasive note. “I am deeply interested 
in life—in every possible kind of life.” 

“ But you’re rich!” she objected. 

“T can’t help that. I believe the most 
interesting things in life have nothing to do 
with money.” 

She looked up at him with mischievously 
laughing lips. 

“ Honor bright?” 

“ Honor bright! Do you remember you 
said that when your friend was well again 
you would both come and dine with me, if 
it would amuse her? I want to meet her 
again.” 

“She’s got a young man now,” Judy said. 
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“T hope he will come, too.” 
“Oh, they will be married very soon.” 
“Then what will you do?” 

“ Same as I did before, Mr. Punch.” 

She flung the words at him as a sort of 
challenge. 

“ It’s very unkind of you to refuse to be 
friends,” he said. 

“T don’t say I do or I don’t,” she an- 
swered. “I don’t know you at all.” 

“Then give me a chance, at least.” 

“Your world’s not the same as mine.” 

“T’d like to show you a little of it—just 
the bits that I think you’d like; and I want 
to see some of yours. Come, it’s a fair ex- 
change! Let’s do a bit of exploration to- 
gether—Judy and Punch!” 

She did not look as if she were listening 
to him. They had reached the corner of 
the main road, and she stood still a mo- 
ment. In her ears sounded another voice— 
a young voice, harsh and tense with pain. 

“ Judy,” it said, “ if Clarissa won’t marry 
me, will you?” 

And she heard herself answering: 

“ No! ” 

Something in Alan Steyne’s face and 
voice when she left him a little while ago 
made her fear that Chummy’s happiness 
was in jeopardy. Alan had looked desper- 
ate. His heart and mind were set on her, 
and not on the girl who loved him so truly 
and faithfully. Judy had seen that. 

She turned to the man by her side. 

“ Here’s my bus,” she said. “If you 
like, I’ll dine with you to-morrow, but only 
me—not the others. You can call for me 
at 17 Willborough Avenue, at eight o’clock. 
I'll be down-stairs.” 


XIII 


Jupy said nothing to Chummy about her 
dinner with Bruce Gideon. She merely 
told her that she was dining out with a 
friend, and she came back quite early. 

Chummy did not ask any questions. She 
was still too much unbalanced—poised, as 
it were, on a knife-edge between memory 
and forgetfulness. She fully realized now 
that her mind had been a complete blank 
in some respects. It was most probable 
that Judy had friends of whom she had 
known nothing in the somnolent state of 
her brain. 

In certain ways, on the other hand, she 
had the most vivid recollection of every- 
thing. Every detail of her life with Judy 
was definite. It was only where Alan 
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Steyne was concerned that she remembered 
nothing; and for that reason her almost 
daily life at the Café Turc had become 
vague and dream-like, and she certainly 
would have been hard put to it to remember 
Bruce Gideon’s visit and the fact that she 
had likened him to Punch. 

There was something rather alarming 
that Judy had recognized. Chummy did 
not for a moment realize that she had been 
seeing her lover, and had been going about 
with him quite frequently, without know- 
ing who he was. His return, so far as she 
was concerned, took place on the day when 
she came into her room at Willborough 
Avenue and found him with Judy. 

Judy had been obliged to warn every- 
body at the café about this. It was the 
most mysterious fact of Chummy’s condi- 
tion. The “nice, handsome boy ” whom 
she had met before her illness had evident- 
ly, in her reawakened mind, not the slight- 
est connection with Alan Steyne. And yet, 
when she had dreamed of him during her 
illness, it had been as he was now, and not 
as the pallid, half-starved failure who gave 
up the hopeless struggle and went away. 

When she thought over her evening with 
Bruce Gideon, Judy could find nothing 
amiss with it and nothing particularly in 
its favor. 

It has already been said that she knew 
life, but she knew it chiefly in one respect 
as far as men were concerned. To her all 
men were alike—except the “ boys ” at the 
café, Bastien Dumont, Alan Steyne, and 
extraordinary characters like Max Dick- 
bread and Dr. O’Shane. None of those had 
ever made love to her. All others had tried 
to, and it was the kind of love that she did 
not want. 

But Gideon was different. He disarmed 
her from the beginning by his deferential 
attitude. He continued to consult her, to 
seek her opinion, to treat her as he might 
have treated a girl of his own world. He 
took her to Claridge’s, and never saw that 
her clothes were out of place, or that she 
did not wear gloves, or that her make-up 
was badly put on. 

Judy had resumed her likeness to a dyed 
narcissus, and that night she looked as 
gaudy and terrible as it was possible to be. 
She knew all that—knew it by comparing 
herself with the other women, with their 
strikingly simple clothes and their sparse 
but splendid jewelry. She was nervous and 
laughed loudly. She spilled a glass of wine 


over the cloth—which brought three wait- 
ers to mop it up and juggle the table into 
order again. 

But Gideon had only elaborated that 
idea of his that they were two friends, ex- 
ploring each other’s separate domain. This 
was his world, or a part of it. The next 
time they met he wanted to come to hers, 
to have a glass of wine at the Café Turc, 
or to go and dance at the Lemon Grove. 

She had no fault to find with him. When 
she said she would go home, instead of go- 
ing to a music-hall, he made no demur, but 
drove her back and took leave of her with 
a friendly hand-shake. She wondered 
whether it was her fancy that made her run 
up-stairs very fast, away from the look in 
his eyes. She had seen it only in the feeble 
gas-jets that illuminated the cavernous 
staircase; but she was panting when she 
opened Chummy’s door. 

A day or two later she nerved herself 
for a talk with Chummy. She had not 
seen Alan Steyne since she left him after 
luncheon to go out to Vincent Stornaway’s. 

Chummy had come in, alert and vigor- 
ous, like the young Diana with whom Stor- 
naway had compared her. She had been. 
making arrangements to return to Welford’s 
art school and take up her painting again. 
A few hours spent at an easel had proved 
to her that neither hand nor eye nor brain 
had lost its craft. She was radiant. 

Her aunt, Miss Morley, had insisted on 
giving her an allowance until she found her 
feet. It was very little, but it seemed a 
fortune to Chummy. She was twenty-five, 
she had just come to life again, and she had 
such wonderful friends! 

“ Judy, I shall do something—I know I 
shall!” she cried, flinging away her battered 
hat and throwing out her long, thin arms 
in a sweeping gesture of victory. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Steyne to-day?” 
asked Judy, all smiles of admiring devo- 
tion. “ Of course you'll be a great artist— 
the best of the lot!” 

“Yes, I saw Alan this morning. He’s 
gone back to Welford’s, too. He’s going to 
take up painting again.” 

“He says he never could paint.” 

“ That’s rubbish. Of course he can!” 
And Chummy flushed gloriously in praise 
of her beloved. 

“And when are you going to be mar- 
ried, you two?” asked Judy. 

Chummy’s face put on the reserved. look 
that always slightly awed her friend. 
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“ Please don’t talk about that, Judy,” she 
said. “ You see, it’s all so strange still. I 


mean ”—she paused a moment, because all 
her instincts were against hurting in the 
very faintest degree the feelings of this 
friend who had been her guardian angel in 
her time of distress—‘‘ I mean that Alan 
and I must get used to each other all over 


” 


Judy, frankly speaking, could not under- 
stand these reticences, these subtle delica- 
cies of her friend’s mind. 

“ But you are going to marry him?” she 
asked, her purple eyes opened wide. 

“ Oh, yes!” And Chummy’s face glowed 
with soft rapture. 

“ You love him most awfully, don’t you, 
Chummy darling?” There was an almost 
hysterical catch in Judy’s voice. 

The elder girl came up to her, took her 
hand, and held it for a moment against her 
own cheek. Then she spoke, and the rich 
notes of her voice were solemn, something 
like an organ. 

“ Judy, do you know, it’s rather like a 
dream to me, but it seems to me that all 
the time I was queer—and you know it was 
years and years—I was only living for the 
day when Alan came back. Of course, I 
didn’t know it, but it was there deep down 
inside me. Though I loved him when he 
went away, I love him so much more now 
that I can’t express it. And that’s what 
makes me a little afraid of happiness, don’t 
you see? It’s come upon me so suddenly, 
even though it’s so old.” 

There was a silence, during which Judy 
heard her own heart-beats. 

She was answered, once and for all. 
Chummy loved Alan with all her heart and 
soul, and with her wonderful mind as well. 

Judy had once looked through the gate 
of the world’s garden, and Alan Steyne had 
held her hand and put the key into it; but 
now she must not only throw away the key, 
but lose it so that she could never find it 
again. 

“ Darling Chummy,” she said, “ you’re 
going to be the happiest girl in the world!” 

“T am,” answered Chummy in a low 
voice and with a deep sigh. 


The next evening Judy took Bruce Gid- 
eon to a dance at the Lemon Grove. She 
made him known to various friends. 
Neither Chummy nor Alan Steyne was 
there. Gideon did not dance, but he en- 
couraged her to dance with other men. 
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Bastien Dumont was a faultless dancer, 
and the rich man watched the pair gyrating 
in perfect rhythm and harmony to the tunes 
of a wheezy but powerful gramophone be- 
tween the yellow-washed walls of a large 
disused garage, on which were painted rows 
of stiff lemon-trees in full flower. The floor 
was excellent, the company heterogeneous. 
The refreshments were very poor and very 
high-priced. 

Judy wore black, and seemed to float like 
a little storm-cloud among the multicolored 
figures about her, drawn largely from the 
foreign residents in the quarter. 

“You love dancing, don’t you?” asked 
Gideon, as he left the club to walk with 
her to Willborough Avenue, close by, fol- 
lowed by the furious eyes of Dumont. 

“TI adore it,” she replied. 

“And you dance like—well, I don’t 
know what. My vocabulary fails me. 
Have you never thought of dancing on the 
stage?” 

“T’ve done it—in a chorus; but I’ve 
never had a chance on my own. I’m too 
small, and I can’t sing. And I’ve got no 
pull.” 

“ T'll see to that,” said Gideon in a busi- 
nesslike tone. “I don’t mean what you 
think. Dancers shouldn’t sing. You shall 
have the best show in London. I can ar- 
range it. What do you say to that?” 

Judy had nothing to say to Bruce Gid- 
eon’s proposal just then. 

To begin with, she was tired to death, 
and in some way the evening had jarred on 
her. The rich man was undoubtedly as 
much out of place at the Lemon Grove as 
he had been at the Café Turc. It was not 
his behavior—it was himself. She felt that 
she was ungrateful, because he was very 
kind and obviously interested in everything 
around him. He was anxious to be on the 
friendliest terms, not only with himself, but 
with the little band of artists, and with 
Clara Jenks and the other girls Judy knew. 

That was the trouble. These others re- 
sponded to his advances. They ate and 
drank at his expense; they showed him 
around; but they set him apart as belong- 
ing to Judy, as an admirer out of another 
world whom she had picked up. They were 
not in the least unfriendly, but they were 
not very much interested—all but Bastien 
Dumont, who was furiously jealous, and 
made Judy half miserable and half angry 
with his darkly accusing eyes, even while 
she danced with him. 
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She and Gideon reached the doorway of 
her building before he had time to say any- 
thing more about the career he was suggest- 
ing for her. She bade him good night, and 
he asked her to think it over. They shook 
hands, and she ran up the stairs—not in- 
explicably alarmed, as she had been before, 
but vexed and irritated because the evening 
had been all wrong. Her dominant char- 
acteristic, her loyalty, rose up and accused 
her of introducing among her pals some one 
who, she instinctively felt, despised them. 

The next two days passed without inci- 
dent. On the third morning she received 
the following letter: 

Dear Miss Jupy: 
I have been thinking over your career as a 


dancer. It appeals to me as a business proposi- 


tion. I believe you would have an enormous 
success. I should like to talk it over seriously 
with you. Will you lunch with me at the Picardy 
Hotel at two o’clock to-day? 
Yours sincerely, 
Bruce GIDEON. 


Judy decided to go. After all, it could 
do no harm to hear what he had to say. 
She was not enamored of her life as a model. 
It was very hard work, and men either 
made love to you or looked on you as a 
mere lay figure. At least, that was Judy’s 
experience of them, with the exception of 


Stornaway, who seemed to be frankly 


friendly, for no particular reason. She 
adored dancing. If it was really a business 
proposition, there could be nothing sinister 
in it. She did not like Mr. Punch, but she 
had never been afraid of any man. 

Judy turned up at the hotel about ten 
minutes late. Gideon was waiting for her 
in the vestibule. He greeted her with a 
brisk smile that did not have time to bring 
out the coarseness of his face, and led her 
to a corner table in the grill-room, tempt- 
ingly laid out with hors d’ceuvres, and with 
a big bunch of crimson roses in the center. 

“ Your friend is here, Miss Judy,” were 
his first words. ‘“ With her young man, I 
suppose.” 

He pointed to the far end of the room, 
which was beginning to thin out. There 
sat Chummy, drinking coffee and smoking, 
and opposite to her was Alan. Chummy’s 
back was to Judy, but the girl knew what 
her friend’s face was like. A fierce pang 
went through her, though she asked herself 
with scorn whether she was such a worm as 
to grudge Chummy her happiness. Alan 
was looking at his companion with his 
laughter-filled eyes. 
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Judy took her seat with her back to their 
table. She affected an immense appetite, 
and her ever-laughing lips babbled incon- 
sequently as the big, pale, black-haired man 
with the self-indulgent face and the cross 
mouth sat and watched her. 

“You shouldn’t ask me to these swell 
places, really, Mr. Punch!” she said. “ I’ve 
no clothes. They thought I was the char- 
woman when I came in—nearly turned me 
out!” 

“You will have all the clothes you want 
if you accept my proposal, Miss Judy,” 
Gideon answered. 

“TI don’t know what it is,” she said. 
“You know, I’ve never had a dancing- 
lesson in my life.” 

“That’s easily remedied. I’ve been 
looking into matters. With your natural 
talent, it might not take you more than 
eighteen months to get ready.” 

“Eighteen months!” Judy stared at 
him. 

“ Eighteen months of practically con- 
stant work.” 

“ And how am I to live, please?” 

“ That would be a matter of arrangement 
between you and me. Let me say from the 
beginning that with me it’s purely a matter 
of business. I am a business man. I have 
been interested in theatrical concerns be- 
fore—not all of them successful.” 

He smiled at her. There was a subtle 
difference in it to those first smiles that she 
had hated, and that had seemed to wish to 
grasp her in an undesired embrace. 

“TI am quite willing to advance the 
money for your training—that is to say, 
your lessons and your living expenses while 
you are at work.” 

Judy was so astonished that she spoke 
with her mouth full. 

“How do you know I could ever pay 
you back?” 

“T am sure you will. I have eyes in my 
head, and I know a lot about dancing, al- 
though I can’t dance myself. I’m too much 
of an elephant, you see. Of course, before 
we make any plans, I would get you to 
dance before the person I propose as your 
teacher—M. Guarvenius.” 

Judy gasped. She knew the name of the 
famous Russian. 

She had sat and cried with delight when 
she had seen Marie Flomena dance. Flo- 
mena was his favorite pupil, and her danc- 
ing was a mixture of poems and clouds and 
dreams. 
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“ He’d never take me on!” she said. 

“ Yes, he will. I have spoken to him. 
He is ready to see you dance at any time.” 

She was hushed for a moment. 

“ How do you know I’d be a success?” 
she asked. ~ 

“JT am sure of it. To begin with, it 
doesn’t only depend on you. With plenty 
of advertisement, the most suitable theater, 
a proper support, the best kind of music, 
and all that, when you are ready, you’re 
bound to draw all London.” 

Judy looked at him, her little face fiery 
red with excitement. 

“You mean that you could pay for all 
those things, and that you could make me 
a success?” 

“ No—it is you who will make the suc- 
cess,”’ Gideon said. 

“But supposing I didn’t? You could 
make me one—that’s what you mean.” 

Gideon made a mistake. 

“ Something of the kind,” he said. And 
then, seeing her furrowed brows, he cor- 
rected himself. “I mean, until we get the 
public to appreciate your art, Miss Judy.” 

She looked at him with the immense 
gravity of a child. 

“You mean that you would pay for me 
to be a success. Why would you do it?” 

“ Because I am convinced that you are 
one of the world’s great dancers,” Gideon 
replied. “ It is a business proposition, pure 
and simple.” 

Judy attacked the ice-cream and the 
forced strawberries that the waiter had just 
placed before her. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Punch,” she said 
a moment later. “ It would worry me too 
much. After all, I’m independent now. I 
ain’t got much money, as they say, but I 
do see life. I never did have any fancy for 
responsibilities. I should owe you hun- 
dreds of pounds.” 

Gideon smiled at her simplicity. 

“What about Miss Morley—wasn’t she 
a responsibility?” he asked. 

“Oh, but I love her so much!” Judy 
replied. 

At the same moment she looked toward 
the far corner, and saw that Chummy and 
Alan had gone. 

“You don’t refuse my offer, do you?” 
Gideon asked. 






“ Yes, I do.” 
“Not outright? Please, Miss Judy, 
think it over. Let’s say a week. It is 


more than foolish of you to give up the 
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idea of a career.” Here he proved himself 
very guileful. “Of course, I know that 
you could get a job any day in any com- 
pany where there was dancing to be done, 
and work your way up; but it’s a long job, 
even for a genius, and there’s so much to 
be got over—jealousy and prejudice and 
pull and all that.” 

“IT know. I don’t really want to think it 
over at all, Mr. Gideon.” Judy was very 
solemn now, and businesslike, too. “I’m 
quite happy as I am. I couldn’t bear the 
idea of owing you such a lot of money, and 
perhaps never being able to pay it back. 
And—eighteen months!” 

She made a little face of dismay that was 
almost comic. She had never studied any- 
thing in her life. She had never even tried 
to concentrate her thoughts for more than 
a moment at a time. She was all instinct 
and impulse, like a feather in the wind; 
her only ballast was her big, loving, loyal 
heart. 

“T won’t take no now, Miss Judy.” 
Gideon gave her a light for her cigaret. 
“Do think it over, please! My offer is 
open for a week.” 


XIV 


As Judy and Gideon left the hotel, a 
woman passed them. Gideon waved his 
hand at her in a familiar greeting. 

Judy at once recognized that long, sal- 
low face, the bold, indifferent, half-humor- 
ous gaze, and the raven-black hair of Stor- 
naway’s portrait. The long drop earrings 
were of black, pear-shaped pearls to-day. 
The woman had a superb figure, and was 
dressed in black, with regal sable furs. She 
looked about the same age as Gideon, but 
in life one did not catch the resemblance 
of the portrait—possibly because she was 
thin and he was so bulky. 

“‘ My sister,” Gideon said to Judy. 
“ There is a charity bazaar on here to-day, 
and she has a stall.” 

Judy met his eyes with a blank stare. 
She was furious with him for making her 
realize that she was not of his world. He 
had not attempted to make her known to 
his sister. He would come and mix with 
her friends, but she was not good enough 
for his. 

“IT must get back to Dickbread’s,” she 
said. ‘“‘ He was mad with me for coming.” 

“T'll drive you.” 

“No, thanks! I'll bet on a bus.” 

He gave way, seeing that she was irri- 
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tated. She would have been more furious 
still could she but have known that it never 
entered his head that she could be angry 
with him because he had not introduced 
her to his sister. She would not shake 
hands, and, when he begged her to think 
well over his offer, she did not answer him. 

The next afternoon, close on five o’clock, 
she stumbled out of Max Dickbread’s stu- 
dio on Campden Hill, half-dead with fa- 
tigue. The great man had finished his pic- 
ture, and, raving at its badness and at her 
hopelessness as a model, had pushed a ten- 
pound note into her hand. This represent- 
ed riches to Judy, but she was too tired to 
think of the nice things it would buy. 

The acute financia! crisis, indeed, was 
over. Judy could always earn enough for 
her own erratic needs, in which food played 
such a small part. Their rooms were ridic- 
ulously cheap, and now that Chummy had 
her little allowance and all her wits about 
her, and the doctor was paid, and every- 
thing was going smoothly, there was no 
need to worry about money at all. 

It had been a wonderful day, and Judy, 
though such a town bird, sighed for fresh 
air and trees and some open space. She 


boarded an omnibus to go back to Soho, 
but at Hyde Park Corner she got out and 


passed through the gates. 
Almost the first person she met was Alan 


Steyne. She was taken by surprise, and 
her eyes gave him a welcome that made his 
hand tremble as it closed over hers. He 
explained that he had just walked across 
from the Marble Arch, having taken his 
car to the makers for some repairs. 

“Tt’s such a lovely day,” he added. 
“ Shall we take a little stroll?” 

“T want to sit down,” Judy said pa- 
thetically. ‘“ I’m simply dead beat.” 

They strolled across and sat down. It 
was as warm as summer; a twilight of pearl 
and blue enfolded them gently. The buds 
on the trees were almost ready to burst. 
Outside the park the lights of the traffic 
were like fireflies. 

They sat in silence for quite five min- 
utes. Judy spoke first. 

“T saw you and Chummy at lunch yes- 
terday,” she said. 

“I wanted to ask you, too,” Steyne an- 
swered eagerly; “but Clarissa said you 
were at Dickbread’s, and frightfully busy. 
I wish I’d known!” 

“ T was there on business.” Judy’s voice 
did not encourage further discussion of her 


own presence. “I was so glad for Chum- 
my; it must have been a treat.” 

“ Clarissa enjoyed it, I think. She won’t 
let me take her about much. I think you’re 
all rather unkind about it. You won’t go 
anywhere with me. I’ve asked Dumont 
out heaps of times, and he always has some 
excuse.” 

“Why should you spend your money on 
us?” Judy asked. Her voice was hoarser 
than usual. “I was talking to Chummy 
last night. She ought not to stay with me 
any longer. She ought to find nice rooms 
in some better part of town. She’s not 
really one of us. Of course we all adore 
her, but she belongs to a different world. 
I think you ought to persuade her to go.” 

“ But I think she is quite happy. Of 
course, that is, unless you don’t want her?” 

“‘ Of course I want her; but I don’t think 
it’s the place for her.” 

“T think you’re wrong. Clarissa is a 
thorough Bohemian in her tastes.” 

“ Where do you live, Alan?” asked Judy 
suddenly. 

Strangely enough, she had never inquired 
before. 

“T have rooms in Westminster. I want 
you to come to see them when they’re fin- 
ished. I’m making two into a big studio.” 

“ You'll live there when you’re married?” 

Steyne drew in a sharp breath. 

“Why will you ask me that?” 

“ You’re not going back on your word?” 
she exclaimed in alarm. 

“No,” he said with a miserable laugh. 

“You have asked her to marry you, I 
know. She told me. She is absolutely 
wild with happiness.” 

“She is not in any hurry,” Steyne said 
awkwardly. “She wants to go on as we 
are for the present. She wants to work.” 

“Then you are not marrying at once?” 

“No. Clarissa says six months. I tell 
you, she wants to work. Her work is splen- 
did. She’ll be great. I always thought so.” 

“ But she loves you more than her work,” 
said Judy, with a woman’s insight. “ She’d 
rather be your wife than the greatest artist 
in the world,” she added, torturing herself 
wilfully. “ There aren’t any words to ex- 
press how Chummy loves you.” 

“ And there aren’t any words for how I 
love you, Judy,” said the young man in a 
broken voice. 

The girl sat as if frozen to the seat. 

“ And you love me—I know you do,” he 
went on. 
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“T don’t—I don’t!” 

“Look at me, Judy, and tell me you 
don’t.” 

She tried not to look at him. Every 
nerve in her body was quivering. There 
was so little space between them. He was 
so near. She knew that she loved him. 
She had loved him ever since that first 
night of their meeting. She knew what 
love was now; and she could have nothing 
to live on but a dream. 

She tried not to look, but he drew her 
eyes. Her whole soul seemed to go out of 
her, and her heart seemed to come up in 
her throat so that she nearly choked. There 
were tears streaming down her face. 

Alan laid his hand on hers for a second. 
She tried to move away, but she could not. 
She just sat there, with the great tragic 
passion in her eyes. 


“ Judy!” murmured Alan. “Judy, I 
can’t stand it!” 
“ You must stand it.” Her lips formed 


the words, but the voice sounded like some 
one else’s. “ It’s fate.” 

“ It may be fate, but it’s damnable—and 
it’s wrong!” 

“It’s not wrong. Chummy loved you 
all those years. You know she did. You're 
all the world to her. You can’t go back on 
her.” 

“T’m not going to; but I love you and 
you love me, and—I’m glad I’ve said it.” 
The young voice was reckless. “And I 
want to hear you say it.” 

“ You'll never do that,” said Judy fierce- 
ly. “You belong to Chummy. You’ve 
nothing to do with me.” 

“You foolish Judy, you have said it. 
You’re saying it now. You're saying, 
* Alan, I love you, I love you, I love you!’ 
You’re saying it all the time.” 

With a wild effort she got up. 

“T hate you!” She clenched her hands 
in a rage of helpless fury. “I'll never, 
never speak to you again!” 

Steyne rose, too. He took her arm and 
drew her into the gathering darkness. 

“ Judy,” he said, and now his voice was 
infinitely tender and humble, so that it 
wooed the very heart out of her breast. 
“ Judy, don’t be angry with me. I couldn’t 
help it. I’m going to do what you think 
the right thing. Don’t say you'll never 
speak to me again. We won’t meet often, 
we can’t—I couldn’t bear it; but just some- 
times, when it gets too hard, oh, Judy, 
don’t deny me a sight of you, the sound of 
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your dear voice! I love you a thousand 
times more for your loyalty to Chummy. 
I’m willing to admit that I ought to marry 
her—” Here he broke off, unable to find 
further words. 

“In time,” said Judy, fighting her tears, 
but outwardly thorny and irreconcilable, 
“you'll forget all about me. You only 
think you want me because you can’t have 
me. All men are alike.” 

So she spoke out of her rather pitiful 
knowledge of life, to try to patch up her 
own broken heart. 

“Tt isn’t true, Judy; I shall never for- 
get. I know it won’t always be as bad as 
this. I’m not a fool. But I shall never, 
never forget.” 

Judy said nothing. They paced on for 
a few moments. The darkness grew. A 
sadness caused by Alan’s words descended 
on them. 

“Tt won’t always be as bad as this.” 

There was no comfort in the thought. It 
would be almost better to believe that this 
agony would last to the very end. 

They turned and walked slowly out of 
the park. Judy boarded her omnibus. 
Steyne walked southward toward his rooms. 


XV 


THERE followed two days of compara- 
tive idleness for Judy. She went shopping 
both mornings, and took Chummy out to 
lunch on the second at Ginori’s, a Bohemian 
resort that the newspapers had not yet dis- 
covered. It had highly colored Italian 
scenery painted on the walls, and bunches 
of dried grapes hanging from the ceiling, 
and the cooking was the real thing. It was 
only a small room, and always packed. 

Judy had bought a new dress and hat, 
the latter of the sombrero type she always 
affected, but black this time. The dress 
was a rather violent affair, black and yellow 
check, but it became her amazingly. With 
her red gold hair and brilliant face, she 
looked like some sprite, rather a visitor to 
this earth than a denizen of it. 

She had the curious feminine satisfaction 
of knowing that she ought not to have 
bought these clothes. Max Dickbread-had 
announced that he was going abroad for 
six months. Stornaway had all but done 
with her. He had made the merest sketch 
of her, but he declared it was quite enough. 
She thought this rather strange, but she 
was accustomed to take everything as it 


came. 
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The next thing to do was to find work. 
Another artist she sat to did not want a 
model of her type for the moment. She 
tried one or two strangers, who were also 
not in immediate need of her services. She 
would have to try her luck in a chorus 
again, if she could get a shop. That was 
when the small sum she had in hand was 
expended, or nearly so. 

The idea of accepting Gideon’s offer 
never occurred to her. She disliked the 
man, and she considered he had insulted 
her. She never wanted to see him again. 
Something would turn up, no doubt. 

Meanwhile, other difficulties presented 
themselves. 

Chummy always wanted her to be with 
her and Steyne. 

“ Do come out for a walk with Alan and 
me, Judy. Judy, you must dine with us 
to-night. Judy, don’t you like him? Has 
he offended you in any way? You won’t 
join us in anything!” 

Of course, she had to join them; and it 
was all but intolerable. She knew that it 
was all wrong, too. While she was there 
Alan would never settle down to realize 
that his life was to be spent with Chummy. 
It was no conceit on her part—it was the 
simple truth; and, Heaven knew, she was 
far from glorying in it. It began to make 
her life impossible. 

A couple of days after she had met him 
in the park, Steyne eased the situation 
somewhat by announcing that he had to go 
up to Scotland for a time. His house had 
been damaged by a storm, and he had to 
see to the repairs. There was no one liv- 
ing in it, but the wife of one of the game- 
keepers on a neighboring estate kept an 
eye on the place for him and lit fires and 
opened windows when necessary. He had 
decided to go the following week, to have 
his car sent up by train, and to drive it 
back. 

It was a respite, Judy felt. When he 
came back, he would be taken up with 
Chummy. Six months would soon pass; 
then they would be married, and it would 
all be over. 

And then she reproached herself violent- 
ly for being glad that Alan was going away, 
when she thought how lonely Chummy 
would be. 

But Chummy’s love, though deep and 
faithful, as had been proved, was of a more 
placid type. Everything that Alan did was 
right to her. It was enough for her that he 


was in the world, and that he loved her, as 
she thought. That made the world beau- 
tiful. She would think of him every minute 
while he was away. And she would work 
hard and dream of the future, and, when 
he came back, she would be overjoyed. But 
she would not fret or pine and wish each 
moment away, as Judy would have done. 

On the evening before Alan was leaving, 
he and Chummy went out to dinner. Judy 
would not go with them. She made as an 
excuse an appointment with Bastien Du- 
mont. She had no such appointment, but 
she knew that she could rely on him. 

She sent him a note, and he met her at 
the Café Turc. 

He was a little late. Judy sat down at 
her accustomed table, and ordered what 
she wanted. She looked up into Dan’s 
lean face, and her smile faded. 

“Why, Dan, you look sad! What’s the 
matter? And you aren’t singing to-night.” 

The lanky, clown-like figure had ac- 
quired dignity. 

“Tt’s bad news, miss,” he said. “ My 
old mother’s dead. She died all alone in 
Italy—Como, that’s where she lived; and 
I ’aven’t the money to go out and bring her 
body back to be buried beside my father. 
He lies in Brompton Cemetery, and there’s 
a mass said for his soul once a month in 
Hatton Garden Church. My mother al- 
ways had the money for that.” 

“ Oh, Dan!” said Judy softly, as she saw 
the mist gather in his keen eyes. “ I under- 
stand why you’re not singing to-night. I 
am so sorry! Couldn’t we do something— 
all of us—so that you could go to Italy?” 

Dan shook his head. 

“T’m afraid not, miss. 
of money to get to Italy.” 

“Was your mother Italian, Dan?” 

“Yes, miss, but my father was a Lon- 
doner—born within sound of Bow Bells, as 
they say. They had an organ first, and 
then they did better, and got a stall in the 
market; but when my father caught a chill, 
and died of it, my mother took me to Italy. 
When I was fifteen I came back. There 
wasn’t much of a living to be made in Italy. 
We were always saying she must come over 
and live with me when I could save a bit.” 

“Oh, Dan, and she never came!” 

“ But there, miss, it’s no good talking. 
And I ’aven’t told any one else. What ’ll 
I bring you, miss?” he asked. 

But Judy’s appetite was gone. Her lov- 
ing, impulsive heart was planning how she 
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could possibly get the money to send Dan 
to Italy and bring him back with his 
mother’s body. 

Judy had no religion of her own, but she 
sometimes went into the Catholic church 
in Soho Square. She liked the candles and 
the shrines, with their flowers and tapers, 
and the incense and the music, and the busy 
homeliness of the scene. 

When Bastien came in, eager, full of 
apologies, his ardent eyes devouring her 
with hopeless worship, she did not speak of 
Dan. It seemed so useless; and Dan had 
said that he had told nobody else. 

Already Dan had struck up his mando- 
lin in response to some careless demand, 
and his gay, light voice was trilling out 
“ Santa Lucia” in a way that would have 
made the heart of a Neapolitan ache with 
longing. 

“T haven’t seen you for ages, Judy,” 
Bastien said. 

“T have been busy,” she answered. 

She looked at him much more kindly 
than usual. It was certainly some slight 
comfort to know that Bastien was always 
there, that she could call on him at any 
time, and that he would respond. 

“You’ve had no time for me, Judy.” 
There was something akin to madness under 
the ardor of his splendid eyes. ‘“ That rich 
man has taken up all your time.” 

Dan here brought her food and coffee, 
and Bastien had to give his order. 

“ Bastien, have you any news?” Judy 
asked, when he had finished. 

“T have, as it happens—the first bit of 
luck for years. I’ve sold ‘The Dream of 
the Apache.’ ” 

“Splendid!” She clapped her hands. 
“T always said it was a fine picture.” 

“ What’s the good?” he asked bitterly. 
“ What does it matter to me? I never see 
you now, Judy.” 

“ But, Bastien, I have to work. I have 
to live.” 

“ Need you see so much of that brute in 
order to live, Judy?” 

“ T don’t understand you!” she exclaimed 
furiously. 

“ Oh, yes, you do! I mean the man you 
brought to the Lemon Grove, the man you 
have dinner and luncheon with in expen- 
sive restaurants.” 

“ Bastien, I don’t like your tone,” she 
said frigidly. 

“ And I don’t like your goings on, Judy. 
They are hateful. He’s not a man you 
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ought to go about with. I’ve been hearing 
things—” 

“You mean you’ve been spying on me!” 
she interrupted. 

“ Judy, don’t look at me like that! He’s 
a millionaire. You’re a poor girl. He 
hasn’t a good reputation. What can he 
want with you? Don’t be angry. [ma 
man, and I understand the world better. 
Judy—” 

He gazed at her in miserable appeal. 

Her fiery spirit was up in arms. She 
could hardly think for rage. So Bastien, 
her best friend, was accusing her of phi- 
landering with Bruce Gideon because he was 
rich, of laying herself open to blame, of be- 
having like a girl who was no better than 
she should be! 

She went white and rigid, and turned on 
him an annihilating stare. 

“My meetings with Mr. Gideon are 
purely of a business nature,” she said icily. 
“T am taking up dancing as a career, and 
he is advising me.” 

Thus did Judy burn her boats. She 
would not allow Bastien to discuss the mat- 
ter further. Her mind was made up, she 
told him. She was tired of a model’s life. 
It was such hard work, and one depended 
entirely on one’s looks and one’s health 
and the decency of one’s employer. She 
was going to take up dancing. She didn’t 
mind working hard, and there might be 
something in it. Mr. Gideon knew a lot 
about such things, and he was introducing 
her to a teacher. 

That was all the information she vouch- 
safed. She ended by asking belligerently 
if Bastien wished to deny that she had a 
talent for dancing. 

Of course Bastien was forced to admit 
that she could dance like an angel, and that 
no doubt, given a chance, she would make 
a tremendous success. It was plainly Bruce 
Gideon he could not get over; but Judy 
would hear no word against him. It was 
purely a business matter, she told Dumont. 
Gideon was very kind in giving her advice 
—that was all. 

“A business matter!” exclaimed poor 
Bastien, with a groan. “Judy, are you 
deceiving yourself, or are you playing with 
me? Was it on business that he came to 
the Lemon Grove and sat there and 
watched you dancing, and behaved as if 
you were his property, and we were all a 
set of queer animals who had nothing to do 
with you at all?” 








“ How could Mr. Gideon know whether 
I could dance unless he saw me?” was the 
cool reply. ‘“ You are prejudiced, Bastien. 
Mr. Gideon was very nice to you all—quite 
a sport, I thought him that night, because 
he must have felt a bit out of it.” 

There was nothing more for Bastien to 
say. He could only grit his teeth and swear 
a violent oath that if a hair of Judy’s bright 
head were harmed, this meddlesome mil- 
lionaire should reckon with him. 

For the rest of the evening Judy was a 
reformed character, as far as he was con- 
cerned. She was nicer to him than she had 
ever been before. She allowed him to take 
her to the Lemon Grove, she danced every 
dance with him, and she walked slowly 
home with him. At her door she finished 
his renewal of enslavement by holding his 
hand in both her little ones, looking up 
into his face with her great pansy eyes full 
of affection, and saying with a catch in her 
husky voice: 

“ Bastien, you are a good sort! 
the best friend of them all!” 

And she meant it. Judy never wilfully 
deceived any one in all her life by thought, 
deed, or word. 


You’re 


Judy did not go into Chummy’s room 
when she got home. It was almost the 
first time that she had gone to bed without 
ascertaining whether her friend was awake 
or asleep, and whether she could do any- 
thing for her. She was pretty late herself, 
so she was sure that Chummy was at home. 

She had a small lamp in her room, which 
was burning, so she knew that Chummy 
had lit it. Without taking her things off, 
she sat down to think. 

It was in anger that she had burned her 
boats; but the deed was done. A myriad 
thoughts flashed through her brain. She 
had a queer way of thinking in pictures; 
so that she saw all her reasons flashed out 
as on a screen in her mind. 

She saw her anger against Bastien—that 
was a very simple and complete picture. 
She saw herself on some vast stage, dancing 
on air, amid the plaudits of a multitude. 
She saw Bruce Gideon, the typical finan- 
cier, delighted with his speculation, but 
quite oblivious to herself as a human being. 

She saw Bastien on his knees before her, 
begging her forgiveness; but that, of course, 
she might have seen at any time. 

Then she came to the more difficult 
thoughts—the more clouded pictures. 
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She saw herself hard at work, withdrawn 
from the orbit of Chummy and Alan Steyne. 
She saw her life as a straight gray thread, 
like the worsted with which one darns thick 
stockings. The lives of Alan and Chummy 
were a tangle of bright golden threads, and 
soon they began to weave themselves into 
a lovely fabric. It shone with a beautiful 
light, and Judy discerned in it at last a little 
home among the hills and a happiness be- 
fore which she veiled her face. 

That was her task—she saw it quite 
clearly—to get out of Chummy’s life as 
much as she could. This new work would 
take up all her time. Chummy, left more 
or less alone, would soon drift out of Soho. 
She and Alan would marry, and they would 
live part of the time in Scotland, and the 
rest of the time in all the wonderful places 
abroad where people went to paint. 

Here Judy heaved a deep sigh. She so 
longed to travel—she who had never been 
anywhere but in Brighton, where she was 
born, and in London, where she lived. She 
had made so many pictures of places, and 
she might never see them. She resolved 
that when she was a great dancer—if she 
ever was one—she would see the whole wide 
world. 

Next day she wrote to Gideon at his 
Mount Street flat. It was a guarded letter 
dictated by her hard-won knowledge of 
men. It said that she was willing to enter- 
tain his offer under certain conditions. 

He replied at once, asking her to come to 
lunch at his flat, the following day, to meet 
M. Guarvenius. He named an hour. 

Judy was there a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the time. She had a purpose, and, in 
her dramatic way, she dressed for it. She 
put on her oldest clothes. She paid no 
attention to her face, which was, as usual, 
violently made up, like a caricature. 

She was wrought up to such a pitch of 
excitement that when she was shown into 
Gideon’s great salon, in his Mount Street 
flat, she did not recognize it as perhaps the 
most beautiful room in London. 

It did the millionaire credit that he 
showed not the slightest surprise at her ap- 
pearance. He asked her to sit down, and 
she did so, on an old English day-bed, with 
cushions of dull gold. She was pulling off 
her gloves and then putting them on again. 
She was frightfully nervous as she looked 
into his pale, heavy face. 

“‘T wanted to see you first, Mr. Gideon,” 
she said hurriedly. “I am willing to take 
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this game up, but only if you’ll let me keep 
myself while I’m learning to dance. I can 
manage that all right. I can’t live on you. 
I expect, if this gentleman really thinks I 
am good, he’ll be willing to wait for his 
fees until I’m ready; so that wouldn’t cost 
anything. I can’t take anything from you 
while I’m learning. I’d rather give the idea 
up altogether.” 

“ Why, of course, Miss Judy,” Gideon 
answered suavely. “I’ve been thinking 
that over myself. I quite understand. You 
are a most independent -young lady; but if 
you go on with your own work, won’t you 
be too tired?” 

“Lord, no! I can do anything. I’m as 
strong as a horse.” 

“ As to Guarvenius, I’m sure he’ll jump 
at you. He is an artist, and would not 
think of money, anyhow. Believe me, I 
admire your independence. Leave me out 
of it altogether. Fix it up with Guarvenius 
yourself; but allow me the privilege, when 
you are ready, of helping you in whatever 
way I can.” 

Judy was delighted. She was beginning 
to warm to the idea. There was adventure 
in it. This man, who knew so much of the 
world, was ready to allow her to succeed 
on her own merits. He did not want to lay 
her under any obligations. How ridiculous 
Bastien had been! It was a perfectly gen- 
uine business proposition. He knew she 
was a dancer, and she knew it, too. 

Guarvenius arrived. 

He was a small, dapper man, with a deli- 
cate, artistic face, slightly feminine and yet 
strong. He had gray hair, growing back in 
a shock from his broad forehead; a small, 
high-bridged nose; deep-set, luminous, gray 
eyes, and a really beautiful mouth, spoiled 
by a set of blackened teeth, accounted for, 
no doubt, by the never-absent cigaret. 

Judy was never at a loss with any man, 
and the two got on famously. Guarvenius 
spoke perfect English in a voice with a sad, 
sympathetic cadence. 

The lunch was served in a small, severe, 
dark-paneled room. It was very frugal. 
There were more flowers on the table than 
there was food. There was only water to 
drink. It was a strictly businesslike func- 
tion but for the flowers, and there were 
flowers everywhere, all over the great flat— 
heavy-scented flowers that sent fumes up 
into Judy’s brain such as no wine could 
ever do. 

“Now, Miss Judy, you must dance,” 
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said Gideon, when they had finished coffee. 
“ T will show you the other room—they will 
have it ready. A friend is coming to play. 
What would you like him to play?” 

He led Judy into another great room, 
with three tall windows overlooking a gar- 
den. It was quite bare, with a polished 
floor. At one end was a raised platform 
with a full-sized grand piano on it. There 
was no other furniture. The walls were 
pale yellow, hung with tapestries. 

Judy looked round her. She felt sud- 
denly as if she had never danced in her 
life. It was a huddled little bundle of mis- 
ery that looked up at Gideon. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “ Please leave me 
here for a little while alone, before anybody 
comes!” 

XVI 


WHEN Gideon had gone out, acceding 
sympathetically to her request, Judy stood 
by one of the tall windows. She took her 
coat off, but kept her hat on. She looked 
out on the garden below, but she did not 
see it. Somehow she seemed to see a pic- 
ture of a place among gray-green moun- 
tains, which she felt sure must be Alan 
Steyne’s little house in Scotland. There 
were fir-trees and there was rushing water, 
and it was all very bleak and wild. A pale 
sun was shining through a mist. Looking 
back into the room, the yellow-washed 
walls, hung with grayish green tapestries, 
made her think of that sun. 

The door opened, and a tall young man, 
a foreigner, came in. He bowed very punc- 
tiliously. He was dark and thin and quiet- 
looking. 

“T have come to play for you, made- 
moiselle,” he said in broken English. “Is 
there anything you would like—any ballet 
suite you are especially fond of?” 

Judy shook her head helplessly. Her 
voice was panic-stricken. 

“T don’t know anything about music. 
I know I’m going to be a failure. I don’t 
think I can dance, after all.” 

“Oh, but, mademoiselle, of course you 
can dance!” said the young man. “ You 
must not be nervous. M. Guarvenius is so 
kind. Perhaps you would rather I impro- 
vised? Some dancers prefer it. I can fol- 
low you better. Will you tell me the theme 
—shall it be Spanish, Egyptian, Greek, 
Russian, or—” 

“ Could you do something Scotch?” Judy 
asked, trembling with excitement. And 
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then she laughed, because it sounded like 
“ All gray and green, like this 


whisky. 
- room.” 

She swept her arm around. She hardly 
knew herself. 

“ Ah, that is cold and bleak and dark!” 
he exclaimed. “I was playing in Glasgow 
last month, and I went for a tour in the 
Highlands. Wait!” 

He went to the piano and struck out a 
tune, note by note. It was a Highland fling. 
After that he suggested the skirl of the 
bagpipes in a few simple notes, and then 
broke into a lament. 

“That will be lovely,” said Judy, all 
atremble. ‘“ And could you put some water 
in, please?” 

He nodded. His long, thin hands, hov- 
ering a moment over the keys, descended, 
and there burst upon her strained ears 
music which, had she been less wretched, 
she would have known to be drawn from 
a master brain and played by a master 
hand. 

After a few moments he stopped. The 
door opened, and Guarvenius and Bruce 
Gideon came in. They seated themselves 
on a couple of chairs at the far end of the 
room. 

Judy could not speak or move. She was 
sure that her feet were made of lead. 

The music began. She tried to put one 
foot out, but could not. She closed her 
eyes and saw Alan’s house again, as she 
imagined it. The music began to tingle 
through her. There was nothing for it. 
She would never do anything if she tried 
to move by degrees. She clenched her 
hands and took a wild leap across the room. 

She did not know how long she danced. 
The music got into her blood, into her head, 
into her feet. She found herself finishing 
breathlessly in a wild whirl of sheer physi- 
cal delight. 

The music ceased as she stopped dead, 
her arms flung above her head. 

There was no sound in the room. She 
tottered to one of the windows and held on 
to the curtains, swaying to and fro. The 
young musician hurried to her side. She 
took his arm, and he led her toward the 
two figures, still seated. She felt him trem- 
bling a little. 

The two other men rose from their seats 
at the same time. Guarvenius’s sad voice 
sounded in her ears. 

“Some northern country — Scotland, I 
think—and a girl of the hills waiting for 
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her lover and dancing the time away. 
Mountains and water and heather and fir- 
trees—and at last the sound of the pipes 
coming over the hills tells her that he is 
near. Was that it, Miss Judy?” 

Judy was transfixed with amazement. 
Had she really conveyed all that? 

Gideon was severely non-committal as he 
turned to the great man. 

“T think you are not displeased,” he 
said. “ Miss Grant has talent, has she 
not?” 

Guarvenius was not a man to express 
more than a quarter of what he felt. 

“Miss Grant certainly has talent,” he 
said. ‘“ She ought to do well in the pic- 
turesque school.” 

“T could see everything you said just 
now,” Gideon went on. ‘“ Yes, she con- 
veyed exactly the same thing to me, though 
I couldn’t have put it into words. Have 
you ever been in Scotland, Miss Judy?” 

Judy ‘shook her head. She was still 
dazed. 

Guarvenius took her hand and patted it 
kindly. 

“* My dear,” he said, “ if you work hard, 
you will be a dancer.” 

She did not know that this was the high- 
est praise he had ever given in his life. 

“The music!” she whispered. “It was 
the music that did it!” 

“Oh, no, mademoiselle!” smiled the 
young musician. 

She felt a little chilled. She feared that 
she had failed, after all. They were very 
subdued, these two men. 

But when Gideon and the musician had 
gone out of the room and left her alone 
with Guarvenius, she found that she had 
not failed. 

Briefly, he told her that he would be de- 
lighted to train her. He spoke of money 
himself, and said that he would take no fee 
until she was ready and had made. her 
début. He was as kind as he could be. 
He said that she showed great promise, but 
of course she had everything to learn. She 
must be prepared to work very hard and 
to give up everything to the demands of 
her art. 

She mentioned her livelihood as a model, 
and he answered that although he would 
have preferred her to do nothing, still it 
was as harmless an occupation as she could 
follow, provided she did not get over-tired. 
It would help to preserve the plasticity of 
her body. He quite understood her posi- 
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tion. He hoped she would take every op- 
portunity of watching fine dancing. 

At the end he told her, with a little 
chuckle, that she could not always expect 
such music as she had danced to to-day. 
Perhaps she did not know that the young 
man was Gregor Gossteivitsch. Judy was 
deeply abashed as he pronounced the name 
of the greatest living pianist. 

Altogether she was so overwrought that 
when all the arrangements had been made 
for her first lesson, her little face puckered 
up like a child’s, and she burst into a tem- 
pest of tears. Guarvenius, familiar with 
the artistic temperament, let her cry. 

The famous teacher and the young mu- 
sician took their leave shortly afterward. 
Gideon insisted on Judy drinking a cup of 
tea. 

“You are worn out,” he said. “ You 
don’t know it, but you were simply im- 
mense. You will be a divine dancer!” 

“T thought I was very bad,” she faltered. 
“T was terribly frightened. I thought I 
had disgusted him.” 

“ He never says much,” Gideon replied. 
“ He said all sorts of things to me. And, 
you see, he has taken you on. That is 
everything.” 

They sat in another beautiful room, dark, 
like the others, and with three or four price- 
less old masters on the walls. The domi- 
nant color was a strong blue. 

Judy drank three cups of tea, but she 
could eat nothing; and as soon as she 
had finished she rose to go. 

Gideon accompanied her to the door. As 
he opened it, he was behind her. She felt 
him draw nearer, and the next moment he 
had taken her hand and was holding it to 
his lips. 

“ You little witch!” he murmured. 

She snatched her hand away as if his 
kiss had been a poisonous sting. 

Gideon’s pale eyes were ugly just for a 
second as he looked into Judy’s red, furious 
face, and the thin, bad-tempered line of his 
mouth was vicious. 

“ How dare you?” she gasped. “ How 
dare you do that? I hate you. I'll never 
speak to you again!” 

She rubbed her hand violently where his 
lips had touched it. His face cleared, and 
he smiled at her in a humbly deprecatory 
way. 

“ Tt was only an act of homage,” he said. 
“Do believe me. I was carried away by 
your art.” 
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“ Then I don’t like it,” she said. “‘ Please 
understand that. I’ve seen a lot of life, and 
I know what men mean when they offer 
girls help. Well, I don’t want any of your 
help. I’ve fixed it all up with Mr. What’s- 
His-Name.” 

“T know,” said Gideon, more humble 
still. “I beg your pardon. It was unwar- 
rantable. I want you above all things to 
trust me.” 

“ That’s not the way to go about it, 
then!” 

“T know. And I shall never forgive my- 
self if I lose your friendship. I will never 
offend again, I promise you.” He was al- 
most comic in his apologies. “ After all, in 
France nobody would think anything of 
my kissing your hand.” 

“Well, we’re not in France,” she said 
curtly; “and I don’t like you kissing my 
hand.” 

“ T swear it shall never happen again!” 

“T hope not. Anyway, I sha’n’t see any- 
thing of you, because I’m going to be very 
busy. I’m off now.” 

She was slightly mollified. He really 
seemed alarmed at the consequences of his 
temerity. Moreover, it had all been wildly 


exciting. If Guarvenius or the young pi- 
anist had kissed her hand, she wouldn’t 


have minded a bit. It was the memory of 
Gideon’s former glances. It was the cer- 
tain knowledge that he “ fancied her,” as 
she put it. 

But in her youthful pride Judy knew her- 
self to be capable of holding her own with 
any man. A reckless sense of adventure 
was pervading her whole being, stealing up- 
ward to her head, like the fumes of strong 
wine. She saw a career before her. 

Gideon came out into the hall with her. 
The flat was on two floors, and therefore 
was, properly speaking, not a flat at all. 
It had a fine staircase up the center, and 
was lighted by a glass dome from above. 
It was positively crowded with beautiful, 
rare, precious things. 

“One day,” said Gideon in what she 
called his “trying to be friendly ” voice, 
“T hope you will come and see my house 
on the Grand Canal in Venice.” 

The words arrested her attention. Ven- 
ice was in Italy. She had an idea. 

“Do believe that I am ashamed of my- 
self,” he went on before she could speak. 
_ “ Right-o!” she said, with a sudden flash- 
ing smile. “Will you do something to 
prove it?” 
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“ Anything in the world,” he replied. 

She could have roared with laughter at 
the light that came into his eyes, because 
he thought she was going to ask something 
for herself. She knew men, did little Judy 
Grant! 

She told him the story of Dan, the waiter 
at the Café Turc, and his mother’s death. 

“ Will you give him the money to go over 
to Italy and fetch her back?” she asked. 
“T suppose it would be a flea-bite to you.” 

“Much pleasanter,” he retorted. He 
could be very frank and companionable 
when he chose. “TI shall be delighted. I 
remember Dan, and his voice. Will you 
wait a minute while I go and fetch the 
money?” 

She negatived the idea. 

“ T’ll send Dan to you here. When can 
you see him? I’ll have nothing to do with 
it; but I shall tell him ”—again she gave 


him a half-mocking smile—‘ how kind and. 


generous you are.” 

“ You’re a good friend, Miss Judy,” the 
man said. “Send him here at any time 
to-night. I’m dining at home with some 
friends. I wish I could persuade you to 
come.” 

She was all thorns again. 

“ No, thanks. I’ve had enough for to- 
day. Dan will come alone. It will be late, 
after the café closes. Dan works harder 
than anybody I know, but not harder than 
I’m going to.” 

She was at the front door, which Gideon 
opened for her. Perhaps she felt a little 
ungrateful, for she turned to him and said 
simply: 

“T say, I ought to thank you. I owe it 
to you. If you hadn’t put the idea into my 
head and got Mr. What’s-His-Name here, 
I could never have done it.” 

“T want no thanks,” Gideon said, and 
there seemed to be something thick in his 
throat. “ I’ve done nothing, anyhow. You 
won’t let me help you. Perhaps in time 
you'll come to like me just a little bit.” 


XVII 


ALAN and Chummy were discussing Judy 
over their very frugal dinner at Ginori’s 
more than a month later. Their midday 
meal, consisting of sandwiches, they ate at 
the art school. 

Steyne had been back from Scotland a 
little less than a week. He had glowing 
accounts of the beauty of the hills and 
moors and burns in the bourgeoning spring, 


when the larches draped the hillsides like a 
mantle of pale green feathers, and the 
mountain streams rushed in brown cascades 
over their stony beds, and the birds sang 
in a mad chorus through all the hours of 
the lengthening day. Nevertheless, he said 
he was glad to be back in London and at 
work again, and he appeared to settle down 
to his easel and the careless Bohemian life 
with perfect content. 

He had found a change. Chummy was 
feverishly at work. She had already got 
her first commission—a portrait. She 
thought she would take up portrait work. 
Alan’s line was very modern landscape, 
verging on the futurist, and yet keeping an 
appeal to the general public. He was really 
clever, and in his prosperity much more 
diligent than of yore. 

Judy was never seen. She only came 
back to sleep, Chummy said. She told him 
all about Judy’s wonderful luck in being 
taken up by Guarvenius, and he was bound 
to express a satisfaction which he was far 
from feeling. Chummy had met Gideon. 
He had to be presented to her anew, how- 
ever, as her mind was a blank about that 
night at the café when they had first met, 
and she had likened him to Punch. 

It was curious, with her intelligence and 
her devotion to Judy, that she found noth- 
ing amiss with him. Her penetration was 
quite at fault regarding his character, for 
she told Steyne that it was a most fortunate 
thing for Judy to have a man so rich and 
influential and at the same time so kind- 
hearted as her friend. 

Listening to Chummy’s description, given 
with the analytical force of an artist’s sight, 
Alan remembered the ugly brute who had 
greeted Judy in the vestibule of the restau- 
rant on the night which, as it turned out, 
had settled his fate. 

“I’m afraid Judy’s working too hard, 
though,” Clarissa said with an anxious 
look. “‘ She comes home dead tired. I don’t 
believe she has anything to eat all day.” 

“ But surely she doesn’t work, as well as 
take these dancing-lessons?” Steyne asked. 

“Yes, she does. You see, she has to 
make her living. She wouldn’t let me help 
her. I could manage to; but she’s so diffi- 
cult! You’ve no idea how prickly she can 
be — darling little Judy!” said Chummy, 
with a sigh. 

“ But it’s damnable, Clarissa! Some- 
thing must be done. She’ll kill herself! 
Look here, I owe her an enormous lot for 
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looking after you like she’s done. 
we manage it?” 

“ Oh, Alan, I’ll try, of course; but Judy 
can read things right in the back of your 
head.” 

He looked at her almost fiercely. 

“ Clarissa, no girl ought to work!” 

Strangely enough, this thought had never 
presented itself to him where she was con- 
cerned. Chummy smiled tenderly at his 
vehemence. 

“ Still, it will be splendid, Alan, if Judy 
makes a great name as a dancer. Of course, 
she’s wonderful.” 

“T can’t see that it’s much good to be 
gaped at by big, vulgar crowds,” he an- 
swered testily. 

She gazed at him in surprise, and he 
pulled himself together. 

“Look here, Clarissa,” he went on in 
some embarrassment, “ you’re just as bad. 
Look how you pinch and scrape and live 
like a beggar, and never let me do anything 
for you at all. If you come out with me, 
you always eat the cheapest things, and in- 
sist on sitting in the cheapest seats at thea- 
ters and music-halls. I don’t think either 


Can’t 


you or Judy ought to go on living in those 


dreadful rooms. I wish you’d realize that 
I’m well off. I’ve more than a thousand a 
year, and the little place in Scotland.” 

Chummy’s lovely cheeks glowed. 

“Oh, Alan, I’m pining to see the dear 
place in Scotland! I think you're right. 
It would be lovely if Judy would give up 
the idea of dancing and come and live with 
us when we are married.” 

Steyne did not reply immediately, and 
Chummy, who had never before referred 
to their marriage in so many words, flushed 
and crept back into her shell. 

The young man, perhaps aware that he 
had responded inadequately, looked across 
at her with his radiant smile. It was the 
charm of his smile that singled out Alan 
Steyne from other people much more than 
his handsome features. 

“It would be a splendid idea,” he said; 
“but it wouldn’t solve the problem now. 
What we want to do is to prevent Judy 
from killing herself at the present moment.” 

“T know that,” Chummy answered, her 
golden-brown eyes meeting his in a look 
of quietly rapturous delight. “ I’ll do what 
I can, Alan. I'll try to make her come 
home to lunch, and make a point of being 
there myself, or I’ll go out with her some- 
where. I’ll simply force her to allow me to 
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help her, so that she needn’t work so dread- 
fully hard.” 

“ Money is no object, you know,” he 
said earnestly. 

Chummy shook her head. 

“T believe I’m a bad liar, Alan. I’m 
afraid she’ll know that it’s your money; but 
I'll have a serious talk with her and man- 
age it somehow. Once I get on a bit with 
my work, it ‘ll be easy enough. Poor little 
Judy — she has to have lots of dancing- 
shoes, and stockings, and things like that. 
And her whole soul’s in it. She spends all 
she can possibly scrape together to go and 
watch other dancers.” 

“ That’s where we could help, Clarissa,” 
suggested Alan. 

That “we” that he was obliged to use 
gave him a fresh pang each time. How he 
rebelled against it! How he loathed the 
whole deception, and, above all, the tacit 
avowal that he daily made to this beautiful 
and noble-natured girl that he cared for her 
and wanted her to be his wife! He felt that 
never had a man been in such an intolerable 
position. He was tied hand and foot, and, as 
an honorable man, he could not cut himself 
loose. He could gain freedom only by in- 
flicting bitter sorrow and cruel humiliation 
on this girl who had waited for years for 
him to come back. 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. “ You 
might get some seats now and then, when 
there’s some really good dancing on.” 

“The Russian ballet will be here next 
week,” he replied. “I saw them when I 
was in Paris. We can go often—as often 
as Judy would like—and in the best seats,” 
he added, with his boyish laugh. 

It was bitter comfort to be able to do 
anything for Judy, even to buy theater 
tickets. 

He had not seen her since his return 
from Scotland. He both longed for a sight 
of her and dreaded it. He hardly liked to 
admit to himself that she was always pres- 
ent in his thoughts. , 

Later on that evening he was again called 
upon to discuss Judy—not in regard to her 
financial standing, but in a connection that 
made his blood boil and his heart rise in a 
very passion of furious revolt at the hide- 
ousness of life and at his own impotence. 

Chummy went home after dinner. Full 
of an affectionate purpose, she was eager to 
provide a tasty little supper for Judy when 
she returned, as she would, about nine 
o’clock, from a late dancing-lesson. Guar- 
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venius had very erratic hours, and Judy 
had to fit her times in like a jig-saw puzzle. 

On the way back to Wiilborough Avenue 
they bought some tasty morsels, such as a 
slice or two of galantine and the Italian sau- 
sage that Judy adored. They also bought 
cakes and fruit and a small bottle of good 
red wine. At least, Alan determined, with 
a kind of grim materialism at which he 
laughed himself, Judy should have a good 
supper that night. 

As if a supper—or any meal, for the mat- 
ter of that, or any bodily comfort—could 
make any difference to that little girl’s eager 
spirit! 

He left Chummy at her door and walked 
back to Westminster. The girl tentatively 
asked him up, but he made the excuse of 
having a couple of cases of books to un- 
pack. She did not press him. She seemed 
to be all taken up with her supper-getting. 
No doubt, also, she recognized that they 
saw a great deal of each other every day; 
and in the nature of every woman is the 
guile which, however much she may Jong 
for him, sends the man of her heart away 
from her at times. 

Steyne walked slowly home, dejected 
and sorely oppressed. He summoned all 
his will-power to think of Clarissa Morley 
as his wife, and to vow to make her a good 
and loyal husband; but he knew, even as 
he summoned it, that it was not equal to 
the task. 

He reached his rooms, high up in a build- 
ing looking down on the river. He occu- 
pied the attic, where he had been con- 
structing the kind of town dwelling that 
appealed to him. It consisted of one very 
large studio and three or four smaller rooms, 
a miniature kitchen, a bathroom, and a 
level bit of tiled roof big enough to stretch 
his legs on, with a fascinating view. 

It was far from finished yet. The studio 
was a wilderness but for easels and painting 
gear. A carpenter had put up shelves half- 
way across one of the end walls; and here 
Steyne proposed to busy himself to-night, 
unpacking some books that he had collect- 
ed on his travels, and others that his bene- 
factor had bequeathegi to him. 

He had his own bedroom and the kitchen 
comparatively in order, and an old woman 
came in to clean every day. 

He had just changed his coat for an old 
one, and was on the point of attacking one 
of the cases of books with hammer and 
chisel, when there was a ring at his outer 
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door. He went to open it and found Bas- 
tien Dumont outside. 

“ Ts it too late, Steyne?” the young artist 
asked rather timidly. “I mean, are you 
busy?” 

Steyne grabbed him by the arm. 

“Come in, Dumont! I’m only too glad 
to see you. I call this friendly. I’ve been 
hoping you’d look me up some day. Fact 
is, you fellows all seem to fight shy of me 
now.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the other, his lean, 
picturesque face alight with pleasure at the 
warmth of Alan’s welcome. ‘ You mustn’t 
say that, Steyne. One knows that you’re 
busy.” 

“Look here, clear all those papers off 
that chair and sit down, will you?” Alan 
went on. “I’m in an unholy mess. I'll 
get you a drink. What shall it be—whisky 
and soda?” 

“ No—vermouth, if you please,” laughed 
Dumont. “I see a bottle over there.” 

Steyne poured out two glasses, and hand- ~ 
ed his guest one. 

“T’d like to have it out with you, Du- 
mont,” he said, offering a cigaret. ‘“ There 
is something, you know. How many times 
have I asked you to dine with me? You’ve 
never been able to, my dear chap!” 

He smiled his charming smile, which the 
young artist, with his susceptible nature, 
could not resist. Dumont smiled back, and 
his splendid dark eyes glowed with a sud- 
den purpose. 

“ Oh, I suppose it’s your beastly money,” 
he said frankly. 

“Nonsense! The bit of money I have 
couldn’t surely come between me and my 
old friends. That would be too small, Du- 
mont. And the girls are much the same. 
They’re frightened if I offer them a choco- 
late. I’ve tried to believe it’s because I’ve 
been away so long.” 

“ T expect it is,” Dumont said vigorously. 

He could not have explained the feeling 
himself; but it was quite true that he had 
experienced it. ; 

“ But I’m not going to heap reproaches 
on you now you have come,” Alan went on 
gaily. “I’m only too glad to see you. Are 
you sure you’re comfortable there? What 
do you think of my place? I hope it will 
be rather jolly when it’s finished.” 

Dumont admired everything. There was 
in him not a spark of jealousy of Steyne’s 
worldly possessions. They made a tour of 
the place, and came back and settled them- 
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selves in chairs. Then Dumont burst out 
suddenly. 

“ Steyne, I really came to consult you— 
to ask you if you couldn’t do anything. 
I must tell you that I’m worried to death 
about Judy Grant.” 

Steyne shifted his position and put his 
tumbler down on the floor beside him. 

“ Yes, Dumont—why?” he asked. “Is 
it this dancing business? I haven’t seen 
her since I came back; but Clarissa has 
been ‘telling me about it. She says the girl 
is working much too hard.” 

“Tt isn’t the dancing!” Bastien said 
fiercely. “ It’s this odious man—this Bruce 
Gideon who’s got hold of her!” 

“Got hold of her!” The words left 
Steyne’s lips like a pistol-shot. Deeply 
moved, he turned a fierce, white face to the 
other man. “In God’s name, Dumont, 
what do you mean?” 


XVIII 


Unver other circumstances Dumont 
might have been astonished at Steyne’s ve- 
hemence. As it came from Chummy’s be- 


trothed, and as Bastien knew the enormous 
debt of gratitude the girl owed her friend, 


it seemed natural enough. 

“ You know the world, Steyne,” he went 
on hurriedly. ‘“ You know that when a 
millionaire, a man of forty, takes an in- 
terest in a girl in Judy’s position, there can 
be no good in it for her. It’s all nonsense 
about his helping her with her dancing, and 
all that. I know he did introduce her to 
Guarvenius, her dancing master; but that 
man picks and chooses his pupils and acts 
as if he were a king. Why should he take 
on Judy?” 

“You mean that she can’t dance?” asked 
Steyne. 

“Of course she can dance. That’s not 
the point. It’s this man’s influence that 
made Guarvenius take her on. The result 
is that she’s killing herself, and one sees 
nothing of her. She is constantly out with 
this fellow—” 

“Constantly out with him?” put in 
Steyne with suppressed excitement. 

“Well, perhaps that’s an exaggeration. 
Anyhow, she does go out with him to lunch 
and dinner and to the play.” 

Steyne thought of the time when Judy 
told him she had seen him and Chummy 
lunching at the Picardy. He remembered 
her curt announcement that she herself had 
been there on business, and how miserable 
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it had made him. He forced himself to 
speak calmly. 

“Do you know anything against the 
man, Dumont?” 

“ Yes, as a companion for Judy—enough 
to know that it can’t do her any good to be 
seen about with him. You don’t know 
Judy as I do, Steyne,” he went on agitated- 
ly. “She thinks she knows the world in- 
side out. Well, in a way she does, I sup- 
pose—worse luck! But she’s perfectly in- 
nocent where people are concerned. She 
thinks the best of everybody. She never 
dreams that any one would take her in or 
let her down. That’s what makes it se 
difficult.” 

“Why don’t you speak to her?” 

“T have, but it’s not the slightest use. 
You see, Judy never would take any notice 
of me. I thought, if you would speak to 
her—” 

“ Why should she take any notice of me, 
Dumont?” 

“Oh, I think she thinks a lot of you. 
You see, you’re a bit different from the rest 
of us. She knows you have traveled a lot 
and would look at things a bit differently; 
and then, of course, she couldn’t think you 
were jealous.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
Steyne asked in a very quiet voice: 

“ And would she think you were jealous, 
Dumont?” 

“She knows I am!” The Latin half of 
poor Bastien got the better of him. “ It’s 
torture to me to see her with anybody, 
Steyne,” he went on with a groan. “I 
can’t help it. She brought the brute to 
the Lemon Grove not long ago, and she 
danced with me and then went off with him, 
walking home. He doesn’t dance. It will 
drive me mad if it goes on!” 

“ That means you love Judy, Dumont?” 
Steyne’s voice was still very quiet. 

“Of course I do! And hopelessly!” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Oh, yes, quite sure. She has told me 
so many atime. She laughs at me, Steyne,” 
he added dramatically; “ and that’s fatal— 
absolutely fatal!” 

“ T—I am sorry,” Alan said, and he hard- 
ly knew whether he meant it or not. At 
any rate, he could not help liking the young 
artist for his candor and for his confidence 
in his friend. 

“ But even if I did not care for Judy, it 
would be the same,” Dumont went on 
fiercely. “I could not bear to see any girl 
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mixed up with a man like this. Consider, 
Steyne—an immensely rich man, and Judy 
in a way under an obligation to him. It’s 
horrible—perfectly horrible! I can’t stand 
the thought of it. And Judy—Judy!” He 
jumped up and began to pace the room. 
Then, with a great effort, he calmed him- 
self and went on: “ You see, Steyne, you 
might have more influence over her. You 
wouldn’t be carried away by your feelings, 
as I should.” 

It was a grim joke. 

“T can’t promise to do anything, Du- 
mont,” Alan said. “ Judy would probably 
resent it from me even more than from you; 
but perhaps, if I spoke to Clarissa—” 

“Oh, utterly useless, my friend! Wo- 
men don’t understand these things. I hap- 
pen to know that Chummy thinks Gideon 
merely a plutocratic patron of the arts. If 
you had only seen his face!” 

“T have, Dumont. I saw him once, and 
I thoroughly agree with you. We must try 
to influence Judy. What did she say when 
you spoke to her?” 

“ Oh, she was all prickles. She accused 
me of spying on her. Then she said that 


it was purely a business arrangement, that 


she was taking up dancing, and that he was 
advising her. Since then—well, you know 
what’s happened since. Judy’s so difficult, 
you know. She freezes you and stabs you 
all over with pins; and then she relents be- 
cause she has such a big heart, and she’s 
an angel to you because she’s sorry for you, 
and you don’t know where you are!” 

Steyne understood, although Judy had 
never treated him exactly like that. 

After that they talked of other things, 
and drank and smoked; but there was a 
feeling of uneasiness in the air that no 
friendliness could dissipate. 

“’m afraid I’ve worried you, Steyne,” 
Dumont said rather awkwardly, when he 
rose to go. “ After all, what can you do?” 

Alan smiled rather absently. 

“ Anyhow, perhaps it was a relief to have 
it out,” he said. “ But you’re quite right, 
Dumont—something must be done.” 

They shook hands cordially. 

After Dumont had gone, Steyne sat on 
far into the night, alternately frozen with 
fear and boiling with indignation. 

What could one do but set one’s teeth 
and live on helplessly, like an animal wait- 
ing for the butcher’s knife? Judy was her 
own mistress. One could not talk to her as 
to a child, or as to an ordinary girl. She 


knew the world—hateful phrase! She 
earned her own living. She was free to 
choose her own companions. 

But reasoning never subdued raging 
blood. Alan loved her—that was the only 
thing that counted. He loved her; he loved 
her as a man loves only one woman in the 
world. In the middle of the night he flung 
himself out of his chair, went out on the 
roof, and gazed, red-eyed, over London 
lying asleep. He knew—and he loathed 
himself for the knowledge—that he could 
contemplate Judy going about with Bruce 
Gideon no more and no less than he 
could contemplate Judy responding to Bas- 
tien Dumont’s passionate devotion and be- 
coming his wife. 

By the morning he was calmer and saner, 
but it was only a superficial calm. Every 
nerve was still on edge. He was never in a 
less suitable frame of mind to appeal to 
Judy, or to pronounce a warning; and yet 
it just happened that he met her for the 
first time since his return from Scotland. 

He was passing the Café Turc, having 
called at a little shop hard by to get some 
colors. She came out of the café alone, 
walking with her head down, and in a great 
hurry. 

He had to speak her name twice before 
she looked up. Then a brilliant, excited 
smile flashed across her face. There was a 
hectic look about her. She was shabby and 
made up, as usual; only her careless, hap- 
py-go-lucky air had gone. Her whole 
being seemed to be concentrated on 
something. 

She greeted him gaily. 

“ How do you find Chummy looking?” 
she inquired. ‘“ My, but she’s making a 
positive hit!” 

No place and time, this, for Alan’s pur- 
pose, and yet he was desperate. He walked 
beside her. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the dancing school in Bloomsbury 

uare.” 

“ Well, I'll walk with you, if I may.” 

“ Bless you, I’ve no time to walk farther 
than Oxford Street. I’m going on a bus.” 

“ Then Ill come as far as Oxford Street,” 
he said, with a kind of harsh doggedness 
that was the result of jarred nerves. “I 
want to talk to you, Judy.” 

Judy laughed, and the pansy eyes took 
on a steely glitter. 

“We are solemn!” she exclaimed. 

“T know,” Steyne said. “ Judy, I’m 
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awfully worried and upset. You must lis- 
ten to me—if only as your friend.” 

Judy flashed a mocking glance at Alan. 

“T know what you mean. You do not 
approve of my dancing. You are going to 
lecture me.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with your danc- 
ing,” he protested. His jarred nerves made 
him abrupt, and her fatigue made her as 
touchy as a cat in a thunder-storm. “I 
only want to warn you.” 

It was an ill-chosen word. She did not 
look at him, walking with her head high, 
her nose pointing heavenward. 

“ Judy ”—Steyne grew painfully earnest, 
his emotion dominating anything else— 
“do listen to me! It’s only—” 

“ For my good, I know,” she interrupted 
glacially. 

“ Do listen to me, Judy!” 

“It’s Mr. Gideon you’re worried about, 
isn’t it?” she asked, with a sudden veering 
round to amiability. “I thought so. [ 
can see it plainly—Bastien has been at you. 
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He thinks I am going to the devil, poor 
soul. He thinks I was born yesterday.” 

* Judy, don’t be cross! You are young.” 

“T know, Methuselah!” 

“T’m not going to argue. I do want you 
to think that I’ve no feeling except that 
I’m frightened for you.” 

“ Thanks very much, but there’s no need 
for it. When I want advice, I’ll ask for it. 
Meanwhile let me assure you that Mr. Gid- 
eon is the kindest ”—she paused—‘“ most 
thoughtful ” — she paused again — “ most 
considerate person I have ever met.” 

Steyne made a gesture of despair. 

“ And,” she went on, her hoarse voice 
growing hoarser every second, “I should 
advise you to get married as soon as possi- 
ble, and—to mind your own business.” 

They had reached Oxford Street. With- 
out another word Judy darted through the 
traffic, crossed the road, and jumped on an 
omnibus that was just slowing down, leav- 
ing the young man dazed and feeling rather 
as if he had cut himself with a razor. 
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SWEETHEART, when first I found you fair, 
I scarcely dreamed what giant powers, 


What laws august that cannot err, 
Were working for this love of ours; 
What concert of eternal things 
Combined to make so sweet and sure 
This harmony of mating strings 


That truer grows each day and truer! 


No chemic forces that unite 
Atom with atom, two in one, 


Out of the star-strewn infinite, 
Make a more mystic unison; 
No needle to the pole more true 
Than points through every chance and change 
Your soul to me and mine to you. 
Time, that may other lives estrange, 
Brings ours but closer year by year; 
And tides, that others drift apart, 
Are swift to bring us two more near 


And make of our two hearts one heart! 


Howe’er so wild the troubled skies, 
How close the trial, stern the test, 


The deeper calm is in your eyes, 
Surer the courage in your breast. 

We laugh at all that fate can do, 
We fear no lightnings it may send; 

There is no false, while we are true 
And have the universe for friend! 





Andrew Mclver Adams 


























Nine-Tenths Luck 


THE RATHER UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES OF AN ASPIRANT FOR 





HERE was nothing about Alice Ger- 
rold to attract undue attention— 
that is, there was nothing about her 

dress and personal adornment. Her eyes 

were another matter. They were luminous, 
and could express emotion varied as an 

April day. 

Her manner was as subtly subdued as 
were her clothes. Both had that indefin- 
able air of gentility that compels respect. 
If she stood out among other applicants for 
an engagement in a manager’s office, it was 
because of her detached simplicity. Her 
plain suit only just passed muster. Not so 
her eyes, which drew a second and usually 
an admiring glance. 

It was one of these appraising second 
glances that had won for her, by way of an 
agent’s office, a chance to try for the lead- 
ing woman’s part in Sidney Farrell’s forth- 
coming dramatic production. 

The agent who sent her had inside in- 
formation that Farrell, king-pin among 
Broadway managers, was hunting a “ find ” 
to put into his new play; and he hoped to 
be the man to assist the astute Farrell in 
making the discovery. With that end in 
view, from among the stage aspirants who 
daily crowded his waiting-rooms he picked 
forty girls, armed each of them with a card 
of identification, stating particularly that 
she was sent by him, and admonished each 
in turn to try and see Mr. Farrell himself 
in his offices at the Farrell Theater. 

One of these was Alice Gerrold. Her 
card stated that she was “ brunette, of me- 
dium height, with experience in stock.” Ar- 
rived at the Farrell office, she handed in 
the card at a little wicket, where an office- 
boy sat in state to receive it, then took her 
place among several other applicants, all 
waiting patiently and eagerly to see Mr. 
Farrell. 





FAME AND FORTUNE ON THE STAGE 


By Josephine Victor 
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Her inconspicuous little person sank 
wearily into a corner seat. Only her eyes 
remained luminous as ever. Had that mas- 
ter of expression, Sidney Farrell, seen her 
then, those eyes would surely have com- 
pelled his undivided attention. 

Since last May, Alice Gerrold had made 
daily rounds of the agents’ and managers’ 
offices. Last May! This was October. 
Four months, and she had never got be- 
yond the office-boy or the secretary. Man- 
agers could not see her because they had 
“ nothing to offer,” or the casts were “ al- 
ready filled.” She was always too soon or 
too late. Agents would tell her to come 
around to-morrow or next week. While 
waiting for next week, she would make the 
rounds of the managers again. There she 
sat in reception-rooms with other aspiring 
Booths and Bernhardts, waiting. 

She knew every nook and corner of Far- 
rell’s outer office by heart, so often had she 
sat in it. Pictures of the Farrell stars deco- 
rated the walls. Her glance rested on Neil 
Ashly pictured as Hamlet, and a roguish 
smile lit up her face as she studied the ex- 
cellent likeness. 

Something was missing from that left 
wall. Oh, yes, the cuckoo clock! The 
cuckoo’s saucy hop forward on his perch 
to announce the time had always amused 
her. As she wondered what had become of 
it, the office-boy approached. 

“You next,” said he. “ This way!” 

Obediently she followed her guide. His 
lead brought them to a door marked “ pri- 
vate.” A buzzer sounded, and they en- 
tered. For the first time in her four 
months’ quest Alice Gerrold found herself 
inside a manager’s office, and that man- 
ager was no less a person than the famous 
Sidney Farrell! 

She looked around to make sure. Yes, 
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she was inside—actually on the inside and 
the door shut behind her! 

In the center of the room, on a low dais, 
was a large desk, before which sat “ the 
master,” as the newspapers called Sidney 
Farrell. From his point of vantage—for 
he was a man of short stature—with eyes 
that swept her person, he silently watched 
her approach. 

“ What’s your name?” she heard Farrell 
inquire. 

“ Alice Gerrold.” 

He leaned forward and studied a chart 
that was spread before him. 

“ T see you’ve done stock work,” he said, 
when he looked up. 

For the life of her, all Alice could think 
of to reply was: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He added to her nervous distress by get- 
ting up and apparently paying no more at- 
tention to her. He busied himself spread- 
ing a beautiful screen on one side of the 
room. Having placed it to his satisfaction, 
he stepped back to note the effect. 

His tactics were utterly incomprehensi- 
ble to Alice. She felt weak and helpless, 


and suddenly remembered that she had had 


no breakfast. 

“ Would you mind standing in front of 
this screen, Miss Gerrold?” he said at last. 
“T have my own way of doing things, you 
see. Thank you, thank you. That’s it— 
just a little to the right. Yes, thanks— 
that will do nicely. Hold this mirror— 
carelessly, as it were. A little higher, 
please. Now drop into that chair beside 
the screen, and sit at ease. Hold up your 
chin—that’s it. Now tilt the head a trifle 
to the left. Hold it—hold it, please—while 
I note the effect.” 

Farrell gave these directions in a soft 
and velvety voice that cajoled the ear. He 
was fully conscious of this, and used his 
gift to good effect when he chose. 

Alice turned alternately hot and cold 
under Farrell’s dissecting scrutiny of her 
person. She was told to pivot slowly in 
the chair while he viewed her from every 
conceivable angle. She went through a 
series of calisthenics for the exhibition of 
her arms and hands. To display her feet 
and ankles she was asked to impersonate a 
lady crossing a wet street. 

Having put her through these paces to 
his satisfaction, Farrell pressed a buzzer 
on his desk. Instantly the summons 
brought a secretary. 
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“Miss Gerrold is to wait, Andrews. 
How many more are out there—eight? 
Very well, I’ll see them.” 

He was all business. 

Bewildered at this curt dismissal, Alice 
meekly accompanied the secretary. The 
young man led the way down a 
suffused with warm, dull light that radiated 
from an oriental lantern hanging aloft. She 
followed at his heels as they passed through 
doors and corridors. The place seemed a 
maze contrived for the bewilderment of the 
uninitiated. At a baize door, with a curi- 
ous looking peep-hole in the upper center 
of it, her guide paused to let her pass in 
front of him. 

“ Please wait here,” he directed. “ The 
master will be with you shortly.” 

Before she could frame a question he had 
vanished through the odd-lookiny door. 


II 


A sotitary electric bulb on a stand shed 
the only ray of light on the scene. The 
effect was weird. Fascinated, Alice tried 
to pierce the pall of black in front of her, 
and as her eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom she recognized it with a thrill. The 
pitch-black void that her gaze was slowly 
penetrating was the auditorium of the Far- 
rell theater. 

She was on the stage, looking out. On 
either hand were the curiously shaped 
boxes. Her eyes traveled upward past the 
balcony to the gallery where she had often 
sat entranced, watching the magic world 
so skilfully unfolded through Farrell’s art. 

“ Better watch out, or you’ll fall into the 
orchestra pit,” warned a woman’s voice. 

Alice turned, and discovered behind her 
a row of chairs, of which several were oc- 
cupied. With a “thank you” for the 
warning, she made her way toward the 
speaker and took a seat in the row. 

She counted nine girls besides herself. 
Including herself, ten embryo Duses, each 
of them eager and ambitious, sat there 
waiting upon the further pleasure of Sid- 
ney Farrell. Alice sighed. The path of 
histrionic art exacts its full measure of 
patience! 

“Did you say anything?” her neighbor 
inquired. 

“ No, no,” Alice protested. 

“You sighed,” she persisted. “I bet 
you live alone. One gets that way, if one 
is too much alone. I know! I used to live 
alone, but I don’t any more. What’s the 














good? Makes you old before your time, 
take it from me! Now I pal with two girl 
friends. We share a flat, and have some 
awful good times. Our way has a board- 
ing-house or a hotel beat forty ways, I'll 
tell the world!” 

In the dim light Alice made out the fine 
form and beautiful attire of her talkative 
neighbor. There was a suggestion that she 
might be a trifle overdressed, but her 
clothes had the unmistakable stamp of the 
expensive shops. 

“She is attractive,” thought Alice. 

She looked down at her own well-worn 
suit in sudden dismay. She saw no chance 
for herself in competition with a showily 
arrayed girl like this. She wished that she 
had borrowed a dress from her stock ward- 
robe—preferably the black velvet in which 
she had looked so well as Mrs. Tanqueray 
and Hedda. 

Suddenly she frowned, vividly recalling 
the last occasion on which she had worn 
that particular gown. She thought of her 
arrival in New York, and of her meeting in 
the mazes of Broadway with Keith Brand, 
a fellow stock player of former days. Over 
an ice-cream soda she had recounted her 
fruitless efforts in hunting a metropolitan 
engagement, and he had given her a letter 
to an agent friend. 

Attired in her black velvet, Alice had 
started for the agent’s office early the next 
day. On the way thither a man had fol- 
lowed her for several blocks. She managed 
to lose him at a crowded crossing; but far- 
ther on, two drivers on a passing truck, 
perched upon barrels of merchandise, had 
clucked at her. Finally, after she present- 
ed her letter of introduction, the friendly 
agent had become coarsely familiar. This 
crowning insult was more than she could 
bear, and she felt that her humiliation was 
complete. 

On reaching the privacy of her room 
once more she had shed bitter tears. The 
rebellious storm ended, she mustered cour- 
age enough to look at herself in the glass 
and to study her appearance. The gown 
looked well enough, but somehow she no 
longer felt comfortable in it. The rude 
stares of the morning condemned it in her 
sight. Taking off the innocent cause of 
her troubled day, she had carefully folded 
it away in an upper tray of her theater 
trunk, to rest there with familiar odors of 
powder and grease paint. 

Again Alice sighed. 
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“ Beg pardon—did you speak?” 

Smiling at her pretty neighbor’s persis- 
tence, Alice shook her head. 

“Isn’t it awful to keep us waiting like 
this, as if we were immigrants or some- 
thing?” the young woman went on. “ I’ve 
always heard that they keep immigrants 
waiting in a place called Castle Garden. 
Since going on the stage I’ve been reading 
a lot, and I read somewhere that Florence 
Nightingale—the great singer, you know— 
made her début at Castle Garden when 
only a little child, and was a great sensa- 
tion. I think that’s a lovely name for a 
singer, don’t you? Makes me think of 
Italy and birds. Italian names are so ro- 
mantic, and don’t you just adore romance? 
I do, and I’m crazy about art and the stage. 
I’d have to be, to sit here waiting like a 
boob!” : 

She consulted a small jeweled timepiece. 

“Tl give them just five minutes more, 
and then, if somebody doesn’t show up in 
this morgue, I’m going. I’ve a very im- 
portant luncheon engagement with some 
one who knows Sid Farrell. Believe me, 
when I tell him how I’ve been kept wait- 
ing, my friend will have something to say 
about it! Have a cigaret? It’s awful 
soothing to the nerves. I hope they don’t 
object to letting a lady smoke?” 

As if in answer, an attendant appeared, 
and politely called her attention to the sign 
bearing the familiar legend: 


NO SMOKING ALLOWED 


“ Sorry—the fire laws, miss,” he mut- 
tered softly, and mysteriously disappeared. 

“Well, did you ever? Where do you 
suppose he came from? My friend warned 
me that S. F. did everything mysteriously, 
but this hokum beats all. I’m off!” 

She gave Alice a cordial hand-shake. 

“ Hope you land the part, my dear. You 
look like a smart girl, but it ain’t all in 
being smart, take it from me! It’s nine- 
tenths luck. So-long—lI’m off to feed!” 

Her departure was the cue for a stun- 
ning-looking girl sitting on Alice’s left to 
rise and indignantly announce that she, 
too, didn’t propose to be kept waiting any 
longer. This second figure disappeared 
through the stage door. 

A few minutes later there was an exodus 
of three more. Alice, gazing at the baize 
door, wondered if this wholesale defection 
had been noticed by unseen eyes and re- 
ported to Farrell. She had the conviction 
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that it had been, and that the manager had 
his reasons for handling applicants in this 
highly theatrical manner. 

If only some one would come! This 
waiting amid surrounding obscurity was 
getting on her nerves. Besides, she felt 
very hungry. 

Another young woman rose and walked 
to the solitary light on the stand near the 
footlights. She looked at her wrist watch, 
hesitated an instant, and then made her 
exit. One girl laughed; another followed 
suit. The situation had become a trifle 
ludicrous and uncomfortably strained. 

Just then the mysterious door opened, 
and Mr. Farrell himself appeared, followed 
by a body-guard of secretaries. A bridge 
was placed across the orchestra pit from 
the stage to the auditorium. Over this 
Farrell and his satellites passed, to seat 
themselves in the center of the house. 

Silence ensued. All eyes were riveted 
on the master. 

“You—the young lady in the pretty 
feathered hat— yes, you, young lady.” 
Farrell pointed a finger at a trembling girl, 
whose knees fairly gave way under her as 
she advanced toward the footlights at the 
summons. “ Will you please read a few 
lines from some play that you know, so 
that I may hear how your’ voice carries in 
my theater?” 

The excited girl tried desperately to re- 
call some lines, but her nerves were so tense 
that memory failed her. 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Farrell,” she ex- 
plained, on the verge of tears; “but I 
don’t seem able to remember. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me. It’s just 
nervousness, I’m sure. I’m a good study 
as a rule.” 

Farrell reassured her with kind words. 
His gentleness only served to complete her 
confusion, and the hysterical girl had to be 
taken to one side and calmed. 

Another neophyte was called. She 
stepped forward with great calm. 

“Ah, yes, this is Miss ”—Farrell con- 
sulted a secretary—‘ yes, Miss Millburn, 
to be sure. I’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting, Miss Millburn, but the pressure of 
business made it unavoidable.” 

The great man flattered her with one of 
those enchantingly disarming smiles for 
which he was noted. 

“T quite understand, Mr. Farrell. 
I begin?” 

“ Just a moment, please,” he begged. 


Shall 
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“ Johnson,” he called to the electrician, 
“throw a baby spot on Miss Millburn. 
That’s it! No, no—not so full. Soften it 
—kiss her with it, my boy. Gently—kiss 
her with it. There, is that comfortable, 
Miss Millburn?” 

“Yes, thank you. 
hat?” 

“ Please. It casts a shadow. Also your 
gloves. A woman’s hand is always pret- 
tiest ungloved.” 

While removing her hat and gloves, Miss 
Millburn explained what Farrell already 
knew — that she had been understudying 
Mme. Orskaya, the Polish tragédienne, and 
that on one occasion, the star being indis- 
posed, she had been allowed to go on in 
Scrabinoff’s “ The Vendetta,” and that she 
had given a very good account of herself, 
as her notices the next day testified. These 
she proudly exhibited. She would now do 
the famous mad scene for him, if he wished. 

The scene was powerful, and she did it 
well. Afterward the actress was called out 
front, where she and Farrell held a whis- 
pered consultation. Then, with a cordial 
hand-shake, she was escorted from the 
place by one of the secretaries. 

Among the waiting trio, Alice’s was not 
the only heart that sank at sight of the 
scene enacted out front. 

“ She’s got the part!” was the thought 
that flashed to each anxious soul. “ She’s 
the lucky find!” 

Three very tired girls sighed, their last 
hopes waning. 

Her hysteria controlled, Miss Jenks— 
the girl in the feathered hat—was recalled, 
and this time went through a little comedy 
scene very neatly. Another subdued con- 
fab out front followed, and Miss Jenks also 
took her departure. 

Alice suddenly saw her remaining com- 
panion rise and fly through the stage door 
in a panic. Stage fright had seized the 
poor novice, and she had unceremoniously 


bolted. 
It would be her 


Alice was left alone. 
turn next. 

As if in a dream, she heard herself called. 
She had the presence of mind to remove 
her hat and gloves, as she had seen Miss 
Millburn do. She had made up her mind 
to read the lines spoken by Chorus as an 
introduction to “ Henry V.” She had al- 
ways thought this a superbly imaginative 
passage, allowing ample scope for dramatic 
expression. 


Shall I remove my 








Stepping forward, she mounted an im- 
aginary pedestal. In a voice of unusual 
timbre and modulation she began: 


“Oh, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention!” 


Then, suddenly, everything went black. 
The imaginary pedestal tottered. Some- 
thing gave way. Alice Gerrold had fainted. 


Ill 


“ PrEAsE don’t send for a doctor!” 

Looking up in appeal to the men about 
her, Alice tried to rise from the chair on 
which she sat. ‘“ Could I trouble some one 
to fetch me a glass of milk? I rushed out 
early to-day, without stopping for break- 
fast, and I’ve had no chance to get any- 
thing since. I was afraid I’d get here late,” 
she added apologetically. 

Farrell gave orders in a quiet voice. 

“ While Alix goes for the milk, you, An- 
drews, order lunch served in the den. Miss 
Gerrold will lunch with me.” He turned 
to Alice with that engaging smile of his. 
“ This way, please.” 

Alice expected to retrace the labyrinth 
along which she had come, but instead 
Farrell stepped through an archway and 
pressed a button in the wall. A panel slid 
back, disclosing a lift that took them to 
Farrell’s private office. In a moment or 
two Alix arrived with the milk. 

The office routine went on uninterrupted 
by Alice Gerrold’s presence. Boys carry- 
ing telegrams or papers of various kinds 
kept coming in and going out. A stenog- 
rapher, removing dictation records from a 
dictaphone, looked her over with haughty 
nonchalance. Andrews, the secretary, hov- 
ered about, overseeing everything. 

Farrell himself, seated at his huge desk, 
was poring over a manuscript, ostensibly 
oblivious to the quiet bustle around him. 
Alice’s eager eyes devoured his every move. 
Her hunger appeased by the glass of milk, 
and her nerves calmed, she was content to 
sit there studying the distinguished man 
at close range as long as he would allow 
her to do so. 

She was roused from her close contem- 
plation by the chiming of musical bells. 
The sound was pleasant and lingering. 

“ Do you like the sound, Miss Gerrold?” 
inquired Farrell, as he rose. ‘ They are 


bells that once graced a Shinto temple, and 
the sound is our invitation to lunch. If 
you are interested in curiosities, I have 
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others to show you here in my den.” He 
threw wide the door for her to enter. “ My 
hobby is Lincoln. See for yourself ”—he 
waved his arm about the room—* while I 
brush up a bit.” 

The den! Sidney Farrell’s den! She 
had seen it illustrated in the magazines. 
The famous den where the noted manager 
entertained celebrities and friends! 

The room was L-shaped. The high ceil- 
ing was beamed and decorated in gold leaf, 
as were the walls. Circular windows with 
ornamental tracery permitted rays of light 
to filter through. A fireplace of stone pre- 
sided in baronial dignity. Costly rugs and 
furniture—-some of them museum pieces— 
were variously disposed. Periods with a 
hiatus of centuries between elbowed one 
another in careless proximity. 

Souvenirs and pictures of Abraham Lin- 
coln were everywhere. In a satin-lined 
case, evidently designed for the purpose, 
was one of the famous top hats that the 
martyred President wore. A handsomely 
illuminated copy of the Emancipation 
Proclamation reposed near it. A plaster 
cast of Lincoln’s hand, with fingers pointed 
toward the parchment, made a dramatic 
ensemble. 

“ Studying the proclamation, Miss Ger- 
rold? A great document—great!” Far- 
rell had a way of repeating his words, as if 
they pleased him. 

“T know of only one comparable docu- 
ment—Magna Charta,” Alice volunteered. 

Farrell smiled approval. 

“I see you admire Lincoln, too.” 

At the table, he placed her at his right. 
Sato, his valet, served them. 

“ And how do you like my den?” Far- 


rell asked. “ After lunch you might amuse 
yourself with that case there.” He indi- 
cated one of Chinese lacker. “It contains 


many keepsakes dear to me. Let me show 
you.” 

Like an eager child, he jumped up, un- 
locked the cabinet, and carefully spread 
before her a manuscript. It was Booth’s 
prompt copy of “ Hamlet,” with cuts, stage 
business, and cues in marginal notes made 
by the famous actor himself. Then he ex- 
hibited the scales and knife used by Keane 
as Shylock, and other souvenirs dear to the 
player’s heart. 

His neglected luncheon meanwhile grew 
cold. Sato calling attention to this, the 
master explained to Alice that lunch, to 
him, was only an excuse for eating dessert, 
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especially pie, of which he laughingly ad- 
mitted that he was inordinately fond. 

“Sato will tell you, Miss Gerrold, that 
I can eat more pie than any one he ever 
knew,” he boasted. 

Alice was constrained to say something 
to cover her amusement. 

“ Mr. Farrell, what causes stage fright?” 
she asked. 

“Stage fright?” Farrell cogitated the 
question. “Stage fright?” he repeated. 
“Who knows? Why does a horse bolt? 
High-strung nerves unable to bear the 
strain, I suppose. Take the young ladies 
this morning, and the paces I put them 
through on the stage of my theater. They 
were excited, restless, tearing and pulling 
at the bit, like a lot of wild, beautiful fillies 
that were in need of taming, as all spirited 
colts are.” 

Alice’s laugh saved the embarrassing 
pause that followed the rather unflattering 
analogy. 

“ that 


“ Suppose,” Alice persisted, 


through stage fright, or some other un- 
avoidable cause, a player fails to make 
good on an opening night, or in an experi- 
ment such as you tried this morning. 
Would you exclude him for good on that 


account?” 

“That would depend on how well I 
knew the artist and his history. Take my 
star, Neil Ashly. When he first came to 
me, six years ago, he failed; but I knew the 
sort of man he was, and felt that it was in 
him to make good. My faith has been jus- 
tified. He has grown into a fine artist.” 

“ All who have seen Mr. Ashly play will 
bear you out,” Alice affirmed. “To de- 
velop artistically under your managerial 
wing has been my ambition ever since I 
went on the stage.” Suddenly she red- 
dened. ‘“‘ How many actresses have told 
you that, Mr. Farrell?” 

A quizzical smile was his only answer. 

The pastry feast ended, Farrell rose and 
wended his way to the open fire at the far 
end of the room. Alice expected momen- 
tary dismissal. She knew she ought to 
leave, but the thought that she had failed 
numbed her. She had tried to veer the 
conversation into channels that might open 
another chance for her; but she had not 
succeeded. 

“Come and toast your toes, young 
lady,” Farrell called to her. 

Moving toward the fireplace at his be- 
hest, Alice paused on the way, attracted 
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by a framed picture of Neil Ashly. She 
picked it up and read: 

To my friend Sidney Farrell, whom the gods 
elected to stay a boy always. Bless him! A 
Tommy in life’s fiction whom every admirer of 
Barrie would love. 

Alice turned and regarded her host, her 
eyes suddenly radiating mischief. Busily 
plying the fire with fresh logs, Farrell’s 
back was turned, so he missed her expres- 
sion at the moment. 

“Mr. Farrell,” she said, approaching 
him, “ you’re the type of man women con- 
fide in. May I?” 

The request did not appear strange to 
Farrell, and with reason. He was a target 
for many surprising demands from the gen- 
tle sex. The confidences reposed in him 
would have embarrassed a less courageous 
man. For years he had dealt in feminine 
emotions and catered to them. He had 
built up a clientele of women for his plays. 
His matinée audiences were chiefly com- 
posed of women. He had a natural sym- 
pathy for them and with them. 

Many stage-struck girls who on one pre- 
text or another deserted paternal roof or 
husband, lured by the glitter and excite- 
ment of the theater, owed their safe return 
to his kindness and generosity. This pleas- 
ant side of the man was never on public 
view, to his credit be it said, especially 
since, theatrically speaking, all news is le- 
— and capital could have been made 
of it. 

Only the crackling of the logs was heard 
as Farrell settled himself to listen. 

“I’ve worked hard in stock companies,” 
Alice began. “ My début occurred in the 
local theater of my home city.” She 
named a New England town. “ John 
O’Connor was the manager. I think you 
know O’Connor?” 

Farrell nodded. 

“T once had him try out a play for me.” 

Alice waited, but Farrell kad nothing 
more to say. 

“IT remember the occasion of your com- 
ing, Mr. Farrell. We were all greatly ex- 
cited. I played the ingénue réle in the try- 
out. My fellow players predicted great 
success for me, and teased me into believ- 
ing that I was very good in the part; but 
you don’t even remember. Such is fame!” 

She paused, and Farrell joined her in 
good-natured laughter. 

“ After this disappointment I tried other 
towns and other stock companies. Five 
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months ago Marion Stanley, a chum, and 
I, yearning for wider fields to conquer, 
seized opportunity as we saw it. On a 
glorious spring day we decided to come to 
New York and try our luck on the stage 
there. Arrived in the metropolis, we left 
our boarding-house bent on sightseeing. 
Chance brought us to the Farrell Theater, 
where placards heralded the first appear- 
ance of Neil Ashly as Hamlet. Taking 
refuge in the crowd, we lingered in front of 
the poster, studying it, and watching the 
people stream into the playhouse. 

“The line of automobiles, the fashion- 
ably dressed women, the air of metropoli- 
tan gaiety that pervaded the atmosphere, 
aroused our curiosity. Nothing would do 
but we must enter the theater, the only bar 
to our entrance being the low state of our 
exchequer. We hadn’t figured on extrav- 
agances. After much debate on the ad- 
visability of economy, we hit upon the 
novel plan of seeing the play by turns. We 
agreed to buy a single gallery seat, since 
we could only afford one, and to take turns 
in occupying it. Each of us was to see an 
act, then get a check at the door and give 
it to her friend, who would use it to go into 
the theater and see the next act. 

“We drew lots to see who should be 
first to occupy the coveted seat. I won. 
Gingerly we handed in at the box-office our 
precious dollar, receiving in exchange a 
coupon of admission. Marion was to wait 
her turn at the gallery door. She indicated 
the precise spot where I should find her, 
and I mounted the stairs. 

“Tt was my first time at a New York 
premiére, and my whole being was trans- 
ported with what I saw and heard. Ma- 
rion and our agreement were forgotten, and 
each succeeding act found me glued to my 
seat. I was still rooted there long after the 
final curtain, too thrilled to move. A night 
watchman, making his rounds of the prem- 
ises, finally shooed me from my perch of 
oblivion. 

“ My irate friend was waiting for me as 
I emerged into the street, but a downpour 
of rain saved me from annihilation at her 
hands. The excitement of my escapade 
simmering down a little, I made it up with 
Marion, and in the seclusion of our room 
I acted out for her the whole play of 
* Hamiet.’ ” 

Before Farrell could stop her, Alice was 
acting Ophelia’s mad scene, and doing it 
well. It held him riveted. 


“ Please excuse these foolish tears, Mr. 
Farrell,” she apologized, wiping them 
away; “but this scene always moves me, 
and I lose myself in playing it. I hope I 
haven’t bored you!” 

Farrell looked at his watch. 

“ Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 
four o’clock!” 

He rang. Sato answered the summons. 

“ Ask Mr. Duane to come here, please.” 

They sat in silence, watching the em- 
bers of the fire, until the man sent for 
appeared. 

“Miss Gerrold, this is Mr. Duane, my 
business manager. Duane, I am going to 
take a chance on this young lady here for 
the lead in ‘The Rebel.’ She’ll make a 
good foil for Ashly, don’t you think? Talk 
over the details and draw up a contract for 
her. Rehearsals begin in ten days, Miss 
Gerrold.” 

He held out his hand. 

Alice followed Duane to his office, to 
receive that coveted document, a contract 
with Sidney Farrell. The coveted plum 
had fallen into her lap. 


IV 


LEAvING the Farrell building, hugging 
the paper to her bosom, Alice kept pinch- 
ing herself to make sure that she was real- 
ly awake. Twice, on her homeward way, 
she entered a doorway to take a furtive 
look at the contract. Yes, it was actually 
true! 

She mounted the stairs to her room and 
again scanned the document before remov- 
ing her hat and coat, until she felt that she 
could recite its contents by heart. Sobered 
at last, she joyously produced writing ma- 
terials and began a letter: 


NEIL DEAR: 

I’ve done it! I’ve made good! My contract is 
lying here before me as I write—my contract with 
Sidney Farrell. I got it to-day, not half an hour 
ago, and it calls for my playing the lead opposite 
you in “ The Rebel.” 

The details must wait until I see you. This 
letter is to tell you that I am ready to keep my 
part of the bargain we made six years ago. I told 
you then that if I made good—quite on my own— 
I'd marry you. Well, sir, you'll have to be very 
careful how you treat a wife whose earning power 
is two hundred a week—with more to follow, if 
you please, provided I make good. How I shall 
try! 

Neil, it was your Hamlet that did it. I played 
Ophelia’s scene, and it held the great Farrell right 
to the end. I could feel it did. 

How it came about does not matter at the mo- 
ment; but oh, I just couldn’t afford to miss the 
chance when it presented itself. The way seemed 
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to invent itself. The rest was luck, nine-tenths 
luck—a great factor, believe me, as a girl I met 
to-day rightly informed me. 

I wanted to telegraph the good news, but de- 
cided to write instead. I’m writing to dad, too, 
of course; but won’t you write also? Don’t blame 
dad for not telling you that I had come to New 
York. . I swore him to secrecy. 

If father says “ Young man, what will you do 
with a rich wife?” tell him that we will play 
together under the management of the famous 
Farrell. Isn’t it all much too fine to be true? 


“Oh, Mis’ Gerrold! Oh, Mis’ Ger- 
rold!” came the voice of Susan, the col- 
ored maid, from down-stairs. “If you is 
in, thar’s flowers come fo’ you, an’ a letter 
dat dis yere boy what brung it says is got 
to have yo’ name signed to. Is you in?” 

“Tl be right down. Thank you, 
Susan.” 

Alice signed the messenger’s delivery- 
book with trembling fingers. The envelope 
accompanying the flowers bore the imprint 
of the Farrell Theater. Could Farrell have 
regretted his decision so soon and taken 
this means of dismissing her? Did the let- 
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Alice remounted the stairs to her room 
and stared at the envelope, afraid to open 
it. The entrance of Susan with a vase for 
the flowers brought her to earth again. 

“ Dese yere chrysantmums sho’ are love- 
ly, Mis’ Gerrold. My, my!” 

The girl hovered about the flowers like 
a bee until dismissed. 

Mustering courage, Alice took a hat-pin 
and pried open the envelope. She peered 
at the folded sheet of paper inside, too 
much alarmed to remove it. A clock struck 
and added to her terror. She finally drew 
out the letter and read it. Only after sev- 
eral readings did she get its meaning: 


My bear Miss GERROLD: 

I appreciate art when I see it, and I love an 
artist when I see one. I have seen the one and 
heard the other, listening to you to-day. 

I am writing to Neil Ashly about my “ find.” 
I am also suggesting that he should remove your 
photographs from his rooms, as they don’t do 
justice to the original. 

Take a week’s holiday, and remember that re- 
hearsal is at ten sharp a week from Monday. 

God bless you! 


a“ 


ter contain a cancellation of her contract? SwNEY FARRELL. 
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THE PLAYERS AND THEIR PLAYS 


Att hail the players and their plays! 
For them the laurel and the bays, 
Though some may fume and fret 
As others did in bygone days, 
When bigots stern in brutal ways 
Self-righteous standards set. 


Ars. 
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The actor still his public sways 

With magic words and mystic gaze, 
And makes the world forget 

When trouble’s ever-changing phase 

Sickens the minds of men, and slays 
Souls caught within its net. 


The mime says “ Laugh!” and laughs we raise; 
The mime says “ Weep!” and each obeys, 
All eyes with tear-drops wet. 
Who claims this is a childish craze 
Is but an ass that blithely brays— 
No Pegasus, I'll bet! 


And so our song need not amaze; 

No mere pretense is in our praise, 
Which might be stronger yet. 

Let trumpets blare and beacons blaze! 

All hail the players and their plays! 


Hail, mountebank! Well met! 
Harold Seton 

















VERYBODY in West Thurley said 
that John Brewster was a bad man 
to monkey with. He had not got 
that reputation by fighting, for he had 
never had a real fight in his life; but people 
generally let him mind his own business. 
As for the rest, he did two men’s work at 
his weirs, and he lived with an enjoyment 
of the silvery flats and the changing sea 
which he could not have put into words if 
he had been so minded. 

He was a man with an arched nose and 
a wide jaw that ran down to a fighter’s 
chin, set above a body so massive that he 
did not look his six feet two. If it had not 
been for his forehead and his deep, clear 
eyes—the eyes of a dreamer—he would 
have been a hard-looking man. Sometimes 
people who gazed into his eyes, full and 
square, thought they could take advantage 
of him. They never did. 

It was the most unnatural thing in the 
world, and at the same time the most like- 
ly, that John Brewster should fall in love 
with Eve Clayton. 

Eve had come from Boston to board 
at the Barkers’ for her summer vacation. 
She had been a Cape Cod girl, but the 
Cape got too small for her, and she went to 
the city to work as soon as she was old 
enough to go away from home. She was 
more like a little bit of moonlight than any- 
thing else—just as shimmery and beautiful, 
and almost as hard to take hold of with 
both hands. 

After a week of taking her out to the 
weirs and trying to teach her to swim, it 
was all over with Brewster. Probably she 
had taken up with him, a fisherman, be- 
cause the men among the summer boarders 
were mostly college professors, and under 
weight. Anyhow, there was a week of be- 
ing together from morning until dark, and 
after; and then Brewster said what was in 
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his heart—the only thing that was in his 
heart. 

It was a windy, dashing afternoon, gray 
overhead, with the tide in and the sea 
pounding against the shore. She stood be- 
side him, looking off over the gray and 
white water, in a little red silk sweater and 
a white silk skirt. She looked for all the 
world like a butterfly that had stopped for 
a minute and was getting its pretty wings 
ready to fly again; but John Brewster was 
as steady as a lighthouse, with the wind 
going past him and his eyes wide open and 
evel. 

“ Eve!” he said. He turned and she 
turned. It was the first time he had called 
her that. “I love you!” 

He stood still for a few seconds, waiting 
for some little sign from her eyes or lips to 
tell him whether his arms could reach out 
the way they wanted to. To him she was 
more than a girl—she was the sacred other 
amd better part of him that he had been 
waiting and hoping for since he had been 
big enough to think about such things. 

She lifted up her eyes, dark and full of 
little lights, and smiled at him. Her eyes 
smiled, but they flitted off to the sea, to 
the sky, and back again all in an instant. 
They were not shifty, those eyes of hers, 
but they couldn’t stay still. 

John Brewster took her up in his arms 
as he would have taken up a child. She 
put her arms around his neck, and her face 
down against it, and spoke so low that the 
— just barely reached him above the 
wind. 

“ And I love you, John!” she said. 

If it had been any but these two in com- 
bination, that would probably have been 
the end of the story—a happy ending, with 
everything smooth and easy from then until 
the wedding-day; but they were the people 
they were. 
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“ From now until death,” said Brewster 
soberly, and even before he kissed her; 
“and after death forever and ever we be- 
long to each other!” 

She did not answer in words, but he was 
too happy to think anything of that. He 
was satisfied; and, although he was not 
what people would call a religious man, he 
thought of God and made a kind of thanks- 
giving in his heart and a solemn promise 
to do his best for her. 


II 


For a week after that things went as 
well as even a dreamer like Brewster could 
have asked. She wanted him to keep their 
engagement secret for a little while, she 
said, until she got used to it. Although 
secrecy was against his natural inclination, 
he did not object, for it seemed to him that 
she must be guarded and cared for like a 
flower. 

At the end of a week something else 
happened. 

At low tide the flats lie bare for a mile 
out from West Thurley; at high tide they 
are covered. A bar marks the end of the 
flats, and from there the drop is pretty 
sharp down to sea bottom. Brewster’s big- 
gest weir—a mass of stakes and nets a 
good deal higher than a tall man—was out 
at the very edge of the bar. He tended it, 
as he did the others, every day, sometimes 
going out with a horse and cart for his 
catch, and sometimes bringing it in in a 
dory. The method depended upon the tide, 
and daylight, and the weather. 

It was after a week of happiness that 
Brewster first felt the suffering that seems 
to haunt love and show its ghastly face 
every now and then. He was loading his 
cart, standing knee-deep in a wriggling 
catch of mackerel, when he heard a hail 
and turned around to see Andy Barker in 
his dory outside the bar. 

Barker was the son of the Barker house- 
hold—a good enough fellow, but one who 
floated along on the top of life like a piece 
of driftwood. Eve Clayton was with Andy, 
looking like a rose dropped into the stern 
of the boat, her black hair clouded by the 
breeze, and the red whipped into her 
cheeks. 

Brewster stopped pitching mackerel into 
his cart. Eve waved to him, and smiled. 
Andy nodded his head vigorously, with a 
broad grir, and rowed steadily on along 
the bar. 
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John Brewster stood with his head and 
body turning to follow the dory as it drew 
away. Eve looked back over her shoulder 
once and smiled again, but she did not 
wave. 

Two things struck Brewster as power- 
fully as the strong water buffets a man. 
Since she had not been coming to him, it 
was obvious that she had gone rowing with 
Andy Barker. It was equally obvious that 
Andy, knowing nothing of the promise that 
Eve had given to John Brewster on that 
wind-blown day, considered himself a lover. 
Yes, a lover who was making progress. 
What else to think from that triumphant 
grin of his? 

This was the first impression, and then 
Brewster cursed himself for thinking thus 
of one whom he held higher than the an- 
gels in his thoughts. He went on with his 
work. He forced himself to forget the 
doubts that had tried to blacken his mind 
as cuttlefish blacken the water. 

He saw her that night. Together they 
walked through the twilight, away from the 
lamps of West Thurley and out along the 
shore, with the clean smell of pine and salt. 
Brewster said nothing about the morning. 
He was happy again, and the perfection of 
happiness that he knew in her presence 
drove away all doubts as both ridiculous 
and disloyal. He was ashamed of himself 
that evening, as he walked with her hand 
like the petal of a white flower upon his 
coat-sleeve and her head brushing his; 
shoulder. 

But the next night it so happened that 
John Brewster was left with no power to 
summon faith and loyalty to his aid. 


Ill 


Tue Barkers had scattered little rustic 
seats through the grove of scrub pines in 
front of their house. It was not yet dark 
when Brewster passed through the grove. 
There was just that faint beginning of 
darkness in the air that is so well loved by 
lovers. 

He was able to see that it was Eve sit- 
ting upon a half-hidden bench, with her 
back toward him, and with one of her white 
arms lying across the dark cloth of a man’s 
coat. Brewster recognized the blond head 
and well-tailored shoulders as belonging to 
a new boarder, the only young man who 
had been there that summer. 

He stopped. A man hit upon the head 
may run a few steps or stand up a few 
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seconds before he gets the effect of the 
blow. It was thus that Brewster stood 
motionless, trying not to believe his eyes, 
until he felt a hand upon his arm and 
turned to look into the twisted face of 
Andy Barker. 

“Look at her, damn her!” whispered 
Barker. ‘“ Yesterday I was a going to ask 
her to marry me, because she acted like she 
would, and now look at her! You’d have 
thought I was the only fellow in the world! 
But there’s one satisfaction — she'll play 
the same trick on him!” 

Andy was gone as quickly as he had 
come; and dimly through the surging roar 
of his own emotions it came to Brewster 
that Barker had vanished like that to hide 
from another man the sight of his suffer- 
ing. Yes, that was the way John Brew- 
ster himself felt; but he was a man made 
differently. He walked on slowly toward 
what he saw, just as he had all his life 
walked straight at trouble. 

They heard him, of course, and he saw 
the arm of Eve slip away from the shoulder 
of the boarder. When he stepped around 
in front of them, they were sitting side by 
side as decorously as any one could have 


expected his betrothed to sit with another 


man. 
The young boarder looked uncomfort- 


able, but not Eve. She smiled up at John 
and pattered an introduction. Brewster 
shook hands gravely, and then he spoke. 

“ Are you ready for our walk, Eve?” he 
asked. 

“Ves!” She sprang to her feet, with a 
little gossamer shawl floating out behind 
her. “ You’ll excuse me, won’t you, Mr. 
Hempstead?” 

He murmured something, half rising; 
and then Brewster and Eve were going 
away. She must have felt that he had 
seen, for she did not speak through all the 
half-mile to the shore. There, certain that 
they were free from interruption, John 
Brewster put his big hands upon her shoul- 
ders and held her facing him. It was not 
yet too dark for him to see her eyes—the 
dark eyes that flashed with lights, and that 
did not remain fixed upon his own for more 
than a second at a time. 

“ Eve,” he said, “ I saw your arm around 
that fellow to-night. I guess you’ve done 
the same thing to me and to Andy Barker, 
and you'll do it to this Hempstead man. 
How many more, Eve? How many before 
us, and how many to come after?” 
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“Oh, John!” she exclaimed. “ You’re © 
cross to-night!” 

“ No, Eve—I’m not cross. I don’t even 
hold what I saw to-night against you; but 
we've got to get this straightened out. 
You’ve promised to marry me.” 

“ Did 1?” 

Her tone didn’t say that she hadn’t 
promised to marry him, and it didn’t ad- 
mit that she had. It was more as if she 
were asking a simple question and expected 
to get some information. 

“You said you loved me,” he told her. 

“Did I, John? Well, of course I love 
you. You're a dear!” 

Brewster felt baffled, as if he were try- 
ing to pull a dory against a sea too strong 
for him; but he persisted, just as he would 
have set his strength to the oars. 

“T kissed you and you kissed me, Eve; 
and we said we loved each other. I meant 
marriage. You knew that, Eve. You even 
wanted to keep it secret. Didn’t you mean 
anything at all?” 

“ John!” she cried. “ You’re jealous!” 

Brewster drew a deep breath. For the 
first time an unmixed feeling of anger pos- 
sessed him, but he did not lose control of 
himself. If she would not reason with him, 
then he would tell her plainly just what he 
thought. 

“T promised,” he said, “forever and 
ever. I thought you did, too. Eve, you 
can’t play tricks with love. You can’t go 
against love any more than you can stand 
against the tide at the bar. There’s a kind 
of judgment in such things.” 

“Judgment Day is a long way off, 
John!” 

She laughed, but there was a nervous 
ring in her voice. 

“* Maybe so,” he answered slowly; “ but 
I tell you there’s a judgment in such things 
themselves.” 

“Don’t be cross!” she pleaded. 
“ They’re nice boys, both of them, and I 
wasn’t doing anything wrong.” 

“ Wrong?” he echoed. 

What did she mean? Didn’t she know 
that it was wrong to murder love? Before 
he could say anything more she lashed her- 
self to a sudden fury. 

“ How dare you?” she cried. “ If that’s 
what you think of me, I’ll never speak to 
you in!” 

“T don’t,” he told her humbly. “ You 
don’t understand me, Eve. Maybe you 
never will.” 
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“T understand that you’re as solemn as 
a preacher to-night!” She smiled, her 
flash of temper gone as quickly as it had 
come. “ You must be cheered up, John! 
How would you like to have me go out to 
the weirs with you to-morrow morning?” 

“T’d like that,” said Brewster, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “ Yes, I’d like that 

much.” 

“ Then I will!” Both of her hands tried 
to clasp his arm, and failed to encircle it, 
as she drew close to his side. ‘“ Come— 
let’s walk and forget our troubles!” 

So they walked up and down the beach, 
under the stars, until it was time for Eve 
to go back to the boarding-house. 

Brewster left her at the Barkers’ door, 
but he did not go home and to bed. He 
knew that he could not sleep. All that 
night he sat on the rickety wharf of his 
little fish-house and wondered about the 
ways of a girl. At last he convinced him- 
self that it was all true—what he had seen, 
and what Andy Barker had said. 

That, however, did not solve the problem 
for John Brewster. Andy Barker could 
curse her and get over it and find another 
girl before the summer was over; but 
Brewster had anchored to her, and now he 
was adrift. It was not in him to shrug his 
shoulders and try again somewhere else. 

There must be a bottom in the situation, 
if he could only get a grip upon it. Other- 
wise there was something wrong with the 
world. Brewster could not make himself 
believe that life was bad. 


IV 


WHEN dawn came, the flats were bare 
and the sea had withdrawn beyond the bar. 
Rose and silver light flooded up over the 
world, finding a myriad jewels in the pools 
upon the flats. 

With the dawn came Eve Clayton, as 
lightly as a wisp of fog. Brewster was still 
sitting where he had dropped down the 
night before when she stepped upon the 
wharf. 

He smiled at her, for he loved her as 
much to-day as he had on that first day, 
and they started out together through the 
morning. Her hand curled into his, and 
he held it there. It was a good thing that 
they should go out to the bar that way, he 
thought—a very good thing. 

Brewster had taken a dory out and left 
it at the weir the day before, for this was 
one of the mornings when he walked out 
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and rowed in with the tide. Eve knew all 
about fishing, being a Cape girl, and she 
didn’t ask foolish questions. So it was 
without much talk that they reached the 
bar and stood there, with the smooth sea 
shining in the sunlight. The water rip- 
pled just a little, like a pond. It was 
going to be hot and still. 

“ We're at the bar,” said Brewster, as if 
he were talking to himself. 

“ At the bar of judgment!” laughed Eve 
Clayton. 

She locked her hands around his arm, as 
= had the night before, and looked up at 

im. 

“ Yes!” he said. 

The smile went away from her face. He 
was ominous, as the sea sometimes is om- 
inous. She gave his arm a little shake. 

“Stop looking like that!” she said. 
“You take life too seriously, John!” 

“Yes,” he told her. “I take life too 
seriously; but I don’t seem to be able to 
help it, Eve, any more than you can help 
taking it too lightly. I hope you can be 
cured.” 

“ Cured?” 

“ Maybe. We'll see.” 

Her voice rose a little, uneasily. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“ Nothing, Eve, except to let things work 
the way they naturally do.” 

“ Oh! ” 

She had been a little frightened, but 
there was relief in the exclamation, 

“ The tide’s coming in. It’s gone around 
the bar and over the flats.” 

“ Well, isn’t that what you want? You 
want to take your fish back in the dory, 
don’t you?” 

“Andy Barker will come along pretty 
soon,” he said, without answering her ques- 
tion. “ He’ll be tending his traps, and he’ll 
come past the bar. I guess that’s his dory 
coming now.” 

“John Brewster! You’re queer this 
morning! What’s the matter with you?” 

“T don’t think there’s anything the mat- 
ter with me, Eve, except that I’m hurt a 
good deal.” 

“But you don’t have to keep talking 
about Andy Barker, do you?” 

“T just mentioned it. Maybe he’ll take 
you off.” 

“Take me off? Aren’t you going to 
take me back with you, John?” 

“You can ask Andy Barker to take you 
off the bar.” He took his gaze from the ho- 
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rizon for the first time, and turned it full 
upon her. She shrank away from him. 
“Tf he does, all right. If he doesn’t, God 
help you!” 

“ John!” The word was a cry of terror. 
“ You'll leave me here?” 

“T’ll stay with you.” 

“My God! We shall be drowned! 
You’re crazy, John Brewster!” 

“ No—lI’m not interfering, that’s all. 
Andy’s going to be the judge. I mean 
you'll be judged by what you’ve done to 
Andy. He can take you off if he wants to. 
Say anything you like to him when he 
comes along.” 

She moved away, as one might move 
away from the presence of a living doom. 
Her eyes flashed, and leaped from him to 
the distant shore, to Andy Barker’s dory, 
and back again to John Brewster. Her 
hands locked themselves together in des- 
peration. She was a beautiful and pitiful 
wisp of helplessness. 


The dory drew nearer. It came abreast 


of them, within hailing distance, and Eve 
Clayton ran toward it until she stood ankle- 
deep in the water. 

“ Andy!” she cried. 


“Take me off, 
Andy! John’s gone crazy, and I’m afraid 
of him!” 

Andy Barker rested on his oars and 
looked at them, studying first one and then 
the other. Brewster stood immovable, 
with half a smile on his face and no signs 
of insanity. 

“ What are you up to now, Eve?” asked 
Barker. 

“Take me off, Andy!” she repeated. 
“ Please! Oh, please!” 

“ You’re trying to make a fool of me!” 
was Andy’s reply. He glanced at Brewster. 
“Look out for her, John! You can’t de- 
pend on her!” 

He bent to the oars again. From the 
lips of Eve Clayton came a cry of such 
despair that he stopped his stroke and 

at her in wonder. 

“T tell you it’s true!” she cried. “ He’s 
going to drown me! He’s threatened me! 
Ask him!” 

Barker grinned at Brewster. 

“ How about it, John?” he said. 

“I’m not going to do a thing to her,” 
Brewster told him steadily. 

Barker sent the dory forward with a 
hard pull, and his laugh rang out. 

“ She’s trying to play a joke on both of 
us,” he said. 
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He rowed on. Eve Clayton dropped to 
her knees in the water, mute, her arms held 
out toward the receding dory. Back from 
it came one last sentence—one sentence of 
final judgment: 

“You ought to go on the stage, Eve!” 

She turned half around on her knees and 
fell forward upon the sand. 


V 


BrEwsTER walked over to her and 
touched her shoulder. 

“ Eve,” he said softly. 

She lifted herself, struggled up to her 
feet, and stood looking at him. Her lips 
moved, but she did not speak. 

“It’s time for us to go ashore,” he said. 
“ The tide’s coming in fast.” 

“ You—you didn’t really mean it?” she 
whispered. 

“TI didn’t mean to leave you here. I 
know you'll never speak to me again, but 
I did it for your sake. I thought maybe 
if you realized that people didn’t trust you, 
you’d be different. The way you’re going, 
Eve, you’re sure to walk into a living hell 
sooner or later. A man or a woman has to 
be true and faithful. You can be if you 
want to. I thought this would help you— 
seeing what Andy Barker thought.” 

For half a minute she looked into his 
eyes without speaking. Over her face came 
first an expression of relief, which grew 
until the fear of death was gone. Then 
her expression changed again in a fraction 
of a second, and bespoke incredulity and 
terror. 

She lifted an arm and pointed. 

“The dory, John! It’s gone!” 

He spun upon his heel. The dory had 
gone, and an end of the frayed line that 
had held it dangled from one of the weir- 
poles. His eyes swept the sea-covered flats, 
and far toward shore he saw a bobbing 
shape that he knew to be the boat, going 
in with the tide. It had been gone a long 
time. For all he knew, it might have 
broken away before he and Eve began their 
little drama there at the bar. 

John Brewster could swim a mile if he 
had to, but Eve Clayton could not keep 
afloat much farther than her own small 
length. Even if she had been a swimmer, 
hers was not the endurance to cover that 
wide stretch of water. It was rising over 
the flats, and rising fast. Although a man 
could walk through it now, it would cling 
to the legs, then to the body. Only a 
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strength such as Brewster owned could 
breast it for a mile. 

There was more than that. Before the 
strongest man could walk that mile, the 
tide would be in seven feet deep at the 
shore. A man alone could swim the last 
of it, of course; but a man couldn’t swim 
very far and carry a woman who couldn’t 
swim. The sea had caught them, as it had 
caught others! 

“ Yes,” Brewster said, after a long time. 
“The dory’s gone.” 

He felt fear gripping with iron fingers at 
his heart—not for himself, but for her. It 
did not matter to him now whether he 
reached the shore or not, for he felt that 
what he had tried to do for her had cost 
him his chance to win her. 

“ Must we drown, John?” 

He looked down at her. She was pale, 
but not in a panic. She was standing up to 
it; and for that he loved her more than 
he had even in that first great rush of 
devotion. 

“ T'll get you in,” he told her. 

It was a promise. He promised against 
hope, against his knowledge of his own 
strength, against time and tide. He prom- 
ised against fate. 

“ Come!” 

He took her by the hand and led her 
into the water, moving in a direct, line to- 
ward shore. 

They went on slowly, making detours to 
avoid depressions in the bottom. She 
slipped off her skirt, and for a few minutes 
after that they made better progress. Then 
the water was to her waist, and she began 
to falter. 

This was the moment that Brewster had 
been expecting even sooner than it had 
come. Silently he reached down and swung 
her up against his breast. Her arms locked 
around his neck in order to ease the burden 
for him. 

Interminably he marched, splashing 
through the steadily inflowing sea. He 
watched the water rise about him as the 
shore came slowly—very slowly—nearer. 

The water touched her dangling feet, 
then her body. He lifted her to his shoul- 
der, and she sat there, clinging to his head. 
On and on! The shore became distinct. 
It seemed quite near; but the sea was up 
to his armpits. Neither of them spoke. 

It was when the water first lapped over 
the collar of his shirt that John Brewster 
halted. Up to that moment he had been 
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master of his body; now he felt his strength 
ebbing from him. 

A little thing like Eve Clayton had be- 
come as heavy, as crushing, as a dory upon 
his shoulder. His own body weighed upon 
him with all its massiveness. His legs were 
like stumps of masts—his whole being a 
water-logged hulk wallowing helplessly in 
its last struggle. 

The sea touched his chin. Eve could not 
swim the remaining distance, and he did 
not know whether he had strength left to do 
it, even if he were free of his burden. Any- 
how, he must make it on his feet. 

The water would rise over his mouth and 
nose, over his head, before his feet touched 
the rising beach; but he must do it. If he 
drowned, then his corpse must cover the 
last steps of the journey. 

“ John!” Eve spoke for the first time 
since they had left the bar. “ Put me 
down!” 

“Tl get you through,” he said, in a 
voice that he did not know as his own. 
“ T’ll take you through safe!” 

She put her hands under his chin and 
lifted his head, so that he could gaze up 
out of the water into her eyes. 

“I don’t want to get through unless you 
do. I want to die with you!” 

He wasted precious seconds looking up 
at her; for her eyes no longer flashed and 
shifted like the sea on a sunny day. They 
held steady to his own. They were clear 
deeps, soft, dimmed by a hint of tears. 
They were human eyes, tormented by suf- 
fering, but warm and good to look into. 

“By God!” said John Brewster — not 
swearing, but praying aloud. “ I'll take us 
both through alive!” 

He stepped off, and the salt water cov- 
ered his mouth. He shut his eyes and went 
on, drawing in all the air that his lungs 
would hold. 

The sea flowed over his head. The ago- 
nies of hell beat at him. He seemed to 
burst and float away in fragments. Only 
a naked soul went on, he thought; but he 
defied death, and his legs moved forward. 

Not until he fell did he know that his 
head was out of water. He lay on the 
beach, gasping and fighting against the 
darkness that swept in waves between him 
and the blue sky. 

Eve tugged at him and turned him upon 
his back. Then she kissed his wet lips. 

“Now I know what love is, John,” she 
said. “It’s one and everlasting!” 
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TEPHEN COURTLANDT, son of Peter Courtlandt, and representative of a famous old New 
York family, marries Geraldine Glamorgan, daughter of Daniel Glamorgan, a self-made 
millionaire with social ambitions, who holds a mortgage on the ancestral property of the 

Courtlandts. Steve has had a transient love-affair with Felice Peyton, now married to Phil 
Denbigh, and Geraldine—known as Jerry to her friends—has been engaged to Bruce Greyson, but 
she and young Courtlandt take their marriage vows loyally, though their relations are only those 
of friendly courtesy. 

A new chapter in their lives begins when Steve Courtlandt’s rich uncle, old Nicholas Fairfax, 
dies and leaves his property to his nephew on certain rather strange conditions. These are that 
Steve and his wife shall live for a year on Fairfax’s ranch in Wyoming, the Double O, and that 
during that time Mrs. Courtlandt shall accept no money from her father. Steve at first refuses 
the legacy on such terms, but his wife—in spite of Daniel Glamorgan’s bitter opposition—insists 
that he shall accept it. 

On the ranch Jerry acts as her husband’s secretary, and is coached in riding and shooting by 
Tommy Benson, who served with Steve in France and is now in the West for his health. Life at 
the Double O is pleasant, but a somewhat embarrassing element in the situation is the fact that 
Greyson, Jerry’s former fiancé, owns the neighboring X Y Z Ranch, and that Felice Denbigh is 
staying there as a guest. Then trouble develops at the Double O when Ranlett, manager of the 
ranch under old Nicholas Fairfax, is dismissed—Pete Gerrish succeeding him as Steve Courtlandt’s 
head man—and stock begins to disappear mysteriously. 

Another of the Courtlandts’ few neighbors is Jim Carey, of the Bear Creek Ranch. Late 
one evening Mrs. Carey, who is expecting a baby, sends for Jerry. Steve drives her over to 


Bear Creek, and waits for her outside the ranch-house. 
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in dinner clothes — before the little 
house. The dawn crept slowly up in 
the east, spraying the dark sky overhead 


Sin i paced like a sentinel—a sentinel 


with gorgeousness. It transformed the 
world into the fairy-land of the pantomimes 
of his boyhood, a world full of magic pass- 
words and talismans. He almost expected 
to see a shimmering, masked Harlequin tap 
on the cabin door with his supple wand, 
and a dainty Columbine pirouette out in 
nse. 

Whatever it might be outside, there was 
no illusion behind that closed door. It was 
raw reality. What wonders women were! 
—or some of them, Steve amended. 

He thought of the girls with whom he 
had dined and danced in the last two years. 
Many of them seemed no better than sen- 


sation-seeking privateers. Was it after- 
war reaction which made them so reckless- 
ly determined in their attempts to lure? 
They had succeeded only in repelling him, 
but they had plenty of victims. How they 
crackled the glaze of their reputations! 
How they married and unmarried, those 
people whom he knew, and with what tragic 
consequences to their children! 

Felice was a product of the atmosphere 
in which she lived. He realized now that 
she would have no scruples in coming be- 
tween him and the girl he had married, if 
she could. A sentence from Kant which 
had been the text for a college theme teased 
at the tip of his tongue. He had it! 


No one of us can do that which, if done by 
all, will destroy society. 


If this divorce business kept up, it would 
destroy society. Did luxurious social life 
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breed inconstancy of purpose, contempt of 
covenants? 

As if in answer to his question came a 
vision of Jerry as she had knelt beside Old 
Nick’s bed. He could see her face, the hint 
of tears under the steadiness of her gaze. 
He could hear her voice as she reverently 
repeated the marriage service. 

She would keep her marriage vow at any 
cost to herself, Courtlandt thought, no mat- 
ter how much she might care for some one 
else. She was the sort of woman who would 
stand the wear and tear of daily compan- 
ionship, making allowance for a man’s 
moods, but never knuckling to them. She 
would bring him up with a round turn, if 
necessary, but she would laugh while she 
did it. 

He couldn’t imagine Jerry irritable or 
fretful or snappy. She had the saving 
grace of humor. If women could only 
learn the persuasive value of a laugh as 
against tears or sulks, how many marriages 
would be saved from the scrap-heap! After 
all, any poor dumb-bell could get married. 
It was staying married that proved one’s 
mettle. 

The color overhead spread with increas- 
ing beauty. The last friendly star high up 
above a mountain twinkled out. Some- 
where toward the barns a shrill-voiced, en- 
terprising cock hailed the smiling morn. A 
curl of smoke rose lazily from the cabin 
chimney. 

Presently the sun shot up through a 
fleece of clouds, it painted the fields and 
sloping hillside with radiance. A horse 
whinnied in the corral. A light breeze 
sprang up and brought with it the odor of 
barns, the strong scent of wool. From the 
road came the labored breathing of a 
flivver. 

“Thank God, some one’s coming!” 
Courtlandt thought. 

He looked toward the cabin, transformed 
in the morning light into a habitation of 
gold. As he looked, the lights in the win- 
dows went out. What was Jerry doing? 
Could he have helped? 

A flivver rattled up and stopped. In the 
exuberance of his relief, Steve opened the 
door of the car before either of the occu- 
pants had a chance. 

Mother Egan, a portly woman whose 
clothing suggested an advertisement of 
starch or soap, it was so stiffly immaculate, 
nodded as she stepped heavily out. Her 
face beamed with kindliness and sympa- 
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thetic understanding as she lumbered up to 
the door of the little house. 

Doc Rand regarded Courtlandt with an 
incredulous grin. 

“ For the love of Mike, Steve, what you 
doing here? ‘This isn’t your party,” he 
said with a hardened chuckle. 

“Cut out the comedy, doc. I brought 
Mrs. Courtlandt over to stay until you 
came. For God’s sake get in there and stop 
those sounds! Send Jerry out.” 

“What you say goes, Steve— out she 
comes. Run the flivver round to the barn, 
will you? I’m likely to stay here most of 
the day.” 

Worn black bag in hand, he disappeared 
inside the house. 

As Steve started the car, a horseman gal- 
loped into sight on the road. He stopped 
his horse with a suddenness that threw the 
animal back on his haunches; then, after 
an instant’s hesitation, he went on toward 
the huddle of buildings. Courtlandt looked 
after him curiously. Was he Jerry’s man 
of mystery? 

Steve deliberately followed the horseman. 
When he dismounted, Courtlandt shut off 
his engine and jumped to the ground. The 
rider turned. Steve stared. 

“ What — you, Phil Denbigh?” he ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

The two men faced each other silently. 
The morning light accentuated the lines on 
Denbigh’s thin, ascetic face, and revealed 
the brooding sorrow in his eyes. After his 
involuntary halt of surprise Courtlandt 
sprang forward with outstretched hand. 

“ Phil, old scout, it’s good to see you! 
But—but what the dickens are you doing 
here? I know Jim Carey, but you’re— 
not—” 

“The same. I’m Bill Small, range-rider 
of the Bear Creek outfit—which extensive 
outfit consists at present of the owner and 
yours truly. It has taken some dexterity 
to keep out of your way, Steve. Your 
Uncle Nick got me the job. Curious that 
I should have turned to him in my despair, 
but he was the first person I thought of. 
I had heard mother rail about his caustic 
tongue, but I believed that he must have a 
keen sense of justice and fair-dealing. Mrs. 
Carey thinks that I dropped from the air. 
Jim went away three days ago and left me 
in charge. We didn’t think that this—this 
was coming so soon. When Mrs. Carey 
called me last evening, my first thought 
was to get hold of the nearest woman, and 
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—and Mrs. Courtlandt seemed to be it. 
I went to your ranch first, and they sent 
me on to the X Y Z.” 

“T can’t make you seem real yet, Phil. 
I’m dazed with the succession of surprises. 
Carl Beechy, my late sergeant, walked in 
on Saturday, and—” 

“ Beechy! ” 

“ Why, do you know him?” 

“T’ve run across him in Slippy Bend. 
A regular fellow with the ladies, isn’t he?” 

“So that’s it! I'll have to admit that 
Carl is an easy mark with the fair sex, but 
he’s all there when it comes to fighting. I 
wanted to keep him at the Double O, but 
he insisted that he must stick to his con- 
tract with the railroad.” 

“Oh, he did! You’re fond of Beechy, 
Steve?” 

“ He saved my life, Phil. I was as sure 
of the man’s loyalty as I was that the sun 
would rise in the morning.” 

“ Have patience, Steve, you'll get him 
back—sadder and wiser, perhaps a bit dam- 
aged, but you’ll get him back.” 

“ Damaged! What do you mean?” 

“Nothing specific. I’m judging from 
what I’ve seen the railroads do. I hear 
Ranlett has left you. Take it from me, 
you’re in luck.” 

“T’ll say you’re right. I haven’t had a 
chance to talk it over with Greyson yet, for 
he came back from the East only a few 
days ago. Uncle Nick relied on his judg- 
ment. Good Lord!” Steve added, as re- 
membrance of the previous evening flashed 
clear in his mind. “Do you know who 
came with him? Your—your wife.” 

Denbigh leisurely lighted a cigaret and 
as leisurely drew a long whiff of it. 

“ My wife! I haven’t a wife. Felice 
will have her divorce in a few months. 
She’s suing me for desertion. Mama Pey- 
ton’s master-mind directed the campaign. 
Trust an old-timer like her to know the 
ropes! Felice didn’t love me when she mar- 
ried me; she merely contracted a virulent 
attack of the war-marriage epidemic. I 
found that out when you came home. I’m 
through with women, Steve—that is, until 
“ve proved myself a man whose sense of 
vight and justice can’t be twisted by them. 
If I hadn’t been weak, mother couldn’t 
have—oh, why go into it? It wasn’t her 
fault. Life had been too easy for her, and 
she couldn’t bear to be hurt. Well, she has 
lost me as effectually as if I had been shot 
to pieces in the Argonne, where so mat.y 
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of my friends lie. The effects of gas and 
shot and shell aren’t in it with the intol- 
erable sense of shame that a man who 
didn’t do his best to get into the war will 
carry through the years. God knows, I’m 
paying for my weakness! Don’t mind this 
outburst, Steve—forget it. You’re the first 
person I’ve seen from home. It—it just 
surged out.” 

He leaned his head upon his horse’s neck. 
The animal, which had been pawing im- 
patiently, settled into bronze immobility at 
his touch. Only his sensitive nostrils 
quivered. 

Courtlandt laid a sympathetic hand on 
Denbigh’s shoulder. His voice was un- 
steady as he protested: 

“ You’re torturing yourself unnecessarily, 
Phil. The world has almost forgotten—” 

“T haven’t, Steve—but we’ll let it go at 
that. Don’t let Felice know that I am here. 
When she gets her divorce—” 

“ But, Phil, can’t you and she patch 
things up? Divorce is a hard thing for a 
woman to live down.” 

“Not in our set. Good Lord, man, Fe- 
lice thinks no more of it than she would of 
discarding an unbecoming gown! It’s in 
her blood, and it’s in mine. Her mother 
had changed husbands once before Felice 
was born. Mine changed hers when he was 
young and not very successful. She had 
the money. When the Fates want to hand 
it to a man good and plenty, they marry 
him to a girl who has slathers more money 
than he has.” Steve’s face whitened. 
“Was that a door closing? Go quick, 


Steve! If it’s Mrs. Courtlandt, I don’t 
want her to see me. Please don’t tell her 
who I am.” 


He seized his horse by the bridle and 
vanished into the barn. 

Steve met Jerry beside his car. His jaw 
set in the manner that his father dreaded 
as he looked at the girl’s face. It was 
white, with violet shadows under the wide, 
strained eyes. Her exquisite frock was 
torn where she had caught it on a hook. 
A long, angry burn was visible on her wrist, 
which the sleeve of hér wrap didn’t cover. 
Her lips quivered traitorously as she saw 
Steve’s eyes on the wound. She hastily 
concealed it behind her back, with a valiant 
attempt at a laugh. 

“It’s nothing. I hoped it would escape 
your ruthless managerial eye. I tried to 
heat water, and I’m not used to a kitchen 
range. In fact, I don’t know what I can 
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do that’s really useful. When—when I go 
back to civilization, I shall take a course 
in nursing. Then I won’t be so absolutely 
useless at a time like this.” 

Her voice was pitched in a key of ner- 
vous excitement, and she shivered as she 
spoke. 

“ Come here!” 

Courtlandt’s face was as white as the 
girl’s as he picked her up in his arms and 
put her into the car. He drew her wrap 
closer about her shoulders and tucked a 
light robe about her knees. She sat there 
tense, unresponsive; but as he started the 
car she suddenly relaxed with a stifled sob 
and covered her face with her hands. 

Steve stopped the car. With quiet de- 
termination he put his arms about her. 

“Cry it out, child,” he encouraged her 
tenderly. 

When the storm broke, he wondered if 
he had been wise in the recommendation. 
He was frightened at the tempest of sobs 
that shook the slender body. He tightened 
his arm. 

“ Was it as bad as that, girl?” he said. 

She sat up with a start and drew as far 
away from him as the limited space would 
permit. He laid his arm across the back 
of the seat. She pushed the hair back from 
her forehead and looked up at him through 
drenched eyes. 

“ Bad?” She controlled a shudder. “ Bad 
only because I was so powerless to help. 
An angel from heaven wouldn’t have looked 
as good to me as Doc Rand!” There was 
a hysterical note of laughter in her voice 
as she continued: “‘ He must have thought 
I had suddenly gone mad, for when he 
opened the door I flew at him and kissed 
him.” She made furtive dabs at her eyes. 
“Don’t think that I’m constitutionally a 
cry-baby.” 

She laughed up at Courtlandt shame- 
facedly. He turned away from her quick- 
ly, removed his arm from the back of the 
seat, and started the car. 

“ Now that you’ve got your grip again, 
we'll go on. I’m famished,” he announced 

ically. 

“ Now that I think of it, so am I,” she 
agreed with gay camaraderie, but her 
breath came in a little sob, as a child’s 
might after crying. ‘“ And—and so are 
they. Look, Steve—over on that hillside— 
look!” 

She gripped his arm with one hand as 
she pointed with the other. On the top of 
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a low hill, outlined like shadow pictures 
against the morning sky, so near that their 
hanging tongues were plainly visible, were 
three dark, sinister shapes. 

“ Coyotes?” the girl whispered, as if even 
at that distance they might hear. 

“ Timber-wolves. See those sheep graz- 
ing in the coulée below? They are after 
them.” 

“ Oh, Steve, can’t we do something?” 

For answer, Courtlandt reached into the 
pocket of the car and drew his automatic. 
The shots rang through the morning quiet, 
the echoes ricocheted back from the hills. 
The sheep kicked up their heels and scam- 
pered off. The wolves stood like creatures 
of stone for an instant. Then, slowly, quite 
without panic, they turned and disappeared 
over the brow of the hill. 

Jerry shivered. 

“Wolves! I thought you were rid of 
them in this country.” 

“We are, almost. Occasionally the boys 
bring in reports of the trail of a wolf or a 
mountain lion. We have a pest of coyotes, 
though, this year. If you want to insult a 
ranchman or cowboy and make him fighting 
mad, call him a coyote. It means the most 
despicable creature in the animal world. 
They’re cowards. If that bunch of sheep 
turned and faced a coyote, they would ter- 
rify him.” 

“ Ranch life is just one problem after an- 
other, isn’t it?” 

“No more than any life that’s packed 
with interest.” 

“My mistake! Didn’t the little boy 
want his little ranch found fault with? 
Well, he sha’n’t be teased!” 

As the turned and looked at her, she 
caught her breath, colored quickly, and 
hurried on. 

“ Don’t mind me, Steve, The sudden re- 
lease from responsibility and the elixir of 
the morning air have gone to my head. I'll 
be good—really I will. Did you see the 
man of mystery? I—I somehow have a 
feeling that he may know something of the 
missing calves.” 

“'You’re mistaken. He’s all right—he’s 
doing a man’s job. He isn’t troubling 1¢ 
at all, but—but I wish I knew what Carl 
Beechy had up his sleeve! What had he 
said to you before I came in, that day in 
the office?” 

Steve’s tone of suspicion sent the color 
flying to the girl’s hair. 

“ Why—why, nothing; but—” 
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“Don’t perjure yourself!” Steve inter- 
rupted. “ Much as I think of Carl, I’m 
not blind to his ways with women. He 
couldn’t have been very obnoxious, or you 
wouldn’t have shaken hands with him, 
would you? I—I didn’t like his eyes when 
he said he had work on the railroad.” 

“ Steve, you are developing nerves. Your 
imagination is running wild. One would 
think we were back in the days of armed 
bandits, when masked men held up trains 
at the point of a gun. That isn’t done now, 
you know,” said Jerry, with gay patronage. 

“ Perhaps—look up on the hill! The 
boys are bringing down the horses.” 

The girl’s eyes followed his pointing fin- 
ger. Nose to tail, close herded by riders, 
the animals trailed toward the corral after 
their night of feeding in the hillside pas- 
tures. They tossed their manes, they made 
sportive attempts to escape their keepers. 

“ How well our boys ride!” 

Steve’s pulses responded to that posses- 
sive “ our.” 

“ They ought to. They are as near old- 
timers as can be found now. The Double 
O was Uncle Nick’s master passion. He 


took up the land when it was the ranch- 


man’s paradise, in the years before fence- 
posts and barbed wire, when cowboys 
packed guns and drank and gambled away 
their pay. As conditions changed, he was 
very successful in meeting them, and he 
hung on to all the real boys whom he could 
tempt with good pay and the pride of rais- 
ing thoroughbreds.” 

As Courtlandt stopped the car in front 
of the ranch-house, the door was flung open 
and a girl ran down the steps. Jerry stared 
incredulously. 

“ Peggy! Peggy!” 

She was out of the car in a flash and had 
her sister in her arms. Steve heard one 
more muffled “ Peggy!” before the two en- 
tered the house. The surprise, following 
so close upon her night’s vigil, might be 
too much for Jerry, he feared. When Peg 
had written to him and begged him to keep 
her coming a surprise, he had weakly con- 
sented. He had intended to meet her train, 
but had had to delegate Tommy Benson to 
take his place. 


Jerry had quite recovered her poise 
when she appeared for breakfast in the 
court. If there was a trace of vibrato in 
her voice, only Courtlandt noticed it. She 
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and Peg had stopped talking long enough 
to get two hours’ sleep. 

Overhead the sky spread like a Della 
Robia glaze. The atmosphere was so clear 
that the snow-tipped mountains seemed al- 
most within reach. A tractor in a distant 
field sounded only a few feet away. The 
air was sweet with the fragrance of roses, 
the fountain tinkled musically. Benito, his 
yellow eyes blinking, his gay plumage ruf- 
fled till he looked like an animated feather 
duster, sidled round and round the rim of 
the basin. 

Peggy regarded her sister with elfish 
hazel eyes as she took her seat at the table. 

“ Ye gods, Jerry, but I’m glad to see you 
clothed and in your right mind! Your 
green skirt and sweater suit are just the 
thing, and I’m crazy about your frills. 
They make me think of the soap-suds you 
see in the demonstration electric washers, 
they’re so—so fleecy. When you drove up 
in that vampish gold gown this morning, I 
thought it must be the custom of the coun- 
try to breakfast in evening clothes, and I 
could have wept. I’d been disillusioned 
enough. I thought that every honest-to- 
goodness he-man on a ranch wore chaps 
and perpetually brandished his six-shooter; 
but the man who brought out my trunks 
evidently has a passion for overalls, and 
Mr. Benson met me at the train looking like 
a model of the well-dressed gentleman.” 

Her sister laughed. 

“ You’ve been reading Zane Grey, I sup- 
pose. Please understand that we are ultra- 
civilized on this ranch after six o’clock.” 

“Then you'll eat up my news. That 
smitten salesman of yours at Tiffany’s told 
me, before I left New York, that he was on 
the trail of the alexandrite ring you’d been 
wanting. It belonged to one of the late 
royalties. He says that it is a wonder— 
beautifully set, and only two thousand dol- 
lars. You’d better write him about it. Of 
course he can’t hold it indefinitely.” 

“Two thousand dollars!” Jerry regret- 
ted the shocked exclamation as soon as it 
left her lips. She glanced furtively at 
Steve. His eyes, clear and clean and shin- 
ing from his out-of-door life, disconcerting- 
ly direct, met hers. She looked away has- 
tily. ‘“I’m—I’m not buying jewels now, 
Peg.” 

“You’re not! Growing miserly in your 
old age, Geraldine?” inquired Peggy. with 
patronizing surprise. “‘ You’ve been talk- 
ing of that alexandrite for—” 
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“ Will you ride the range with your an- 
cient brother-in-law this morning, Peg 0’ 
My Heart?” broke in Courtlandt. “ We'll 
have lunch at Upper Farm.” 

“T’ll say I’d love to. Will you: come, 

?” 

“ No, I have work to do. Behold your 
erstwhile humble sister the private secre- 
tary of the owner of Double O Ranch!” 

“ Don’t work. Sleep, or ride with Peg,” 
cut in Steve sharply. ‘“‘ Remember you 
were out all night.” 

“Oh, king, live forever!” mocked Jerry 
gaily. “Just as if I hadn’t many a time 
danced all night and ridden in the park all 
morning! I shall—” 

“ Pete Glellish tell you dat Ranlett make 
bad pidgin in Lower Filield,” interrupted 
Ming Soy’s soft voice at Courtlandt’s el- 
bow. “He say, ‘ Hully—hully—hully!’” 

Steve sprang from his chair and caromed 
into Tommy Benson, who had just entered 
the court and stood beaming upon Peggy 
Glamorgan. 

“ What—down already, Miss Peg? Why 
the glassy-eye and furrowed-brow effect, 
Steve? I hope you’ve left me a taste of 
the honey.” 


“ As soon as you’ve had a bite, Tommy, 
join me at Lower Field. Bring Peg along. 
Jerry ”—Steve Courtlandt’s voice was com- 
pelling—‘ remember, no work in the office! 
If you don’t go with Peg and Tommy, stay 
in sight of the ranch-house, if you ride. 


Don’t expect me until you see me. I may 
not be at home to-night.” 

He didn’t wait for her answer. In his 
own room he picked up a heavy revolver, 
spun the cylinder, slipped a box of car- 
tridges into his pocket, and hurried to the 
side door. Gerrish, mounted on the big 
sorrel, held Blue Devil by the bridle. Both 
horses were prancing nervously, for the par- 
rot, who had climbed to the gutter under 
the roof, was clucking and calling: 

“ Gid-dap! Go “long!” 

“ That miserable bird ought to be shot,” 
Steve growled, as he mounted with some 
difficulty. “‘ What’s to pay now, Pete— 
Ranlett?” 

“ You’ve got your rope on the right pair 
of horns this time, chief. The fences of 
Lower Field have been cut.” 

“ Toward the railroad?” 

“ No—toward the mountains. If it had 
been the railroad side, we might have stood 
a chance of corralling the shorthorns, but 
if they once get into the mountains—why, 
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I believe yer uncle ’ll rise out of his grave 
an’ go after em! Them critters was the 
pride of his life. Ranlett was a low-down 
dawg to turn a trick like this. Say, do you 
know anything about that range-rider at 
Bear Creek?” 

“ Why—why, I’ve spoken to him. You 
don’t suspect him of being in this deal, do 
you?” 

“ T ain’t suspecting nothing, but after I’d 
seen him twice talking to Ranlett I sort of 
got his number.” 

“You’ve got it wrong, then, Pete. I 
happen to know that the man is white clear 
through.” 

“ Well, I ain’t shooting off my mouth 
careless when I say that the range-rider’s 
got something up his sleeve. It’s my best 
bet there’s going to be fifty-seven varieties 
of hell blowing up round this ranch before 
we get through. If you ask me, I'll say 
that the crime-wave that’s been lapping the 
coast has swashed out here in a flood!” 

“ But, Pete, it’s impossible for rustlers to 
get away with their old stuff now.” 

“ You’re shouting, chief—it sure is; but 
they'll find some new ways. I got it doped 
out your way, too; but if it ain’t rustling, 
then what fool thing is that coyote Ranlett 
up to?” 

“ Giving us a run for our cattle, I guess, 
just out of spite. How many boys can we 
spare to round up the shorthorns?” 

“ I’ve sent fer the bunch. There’s some- 
thing else phoney that I haven’t told you. 
It’s been open and shut in my mind whether 
I'd better.” 

“ Shoot, old-timer, shoot!” commanded 
Courtlandt. 

“Well, since you fed Ranlett his time, 
he’s been moseying round Slippy Bend. 
The other day, when I rode over there to 
see Baldy Jennings "bout shipping them 
steers, I just naturally dropped into the 
Lazy Wolf. Our late manager was setting 
at a table with two girls and a man. It 
wasn’t my butt-in, and I wouldn’t have 
specially noticed the stranger if he hadn’t 
been makin’ goo-goo eyes at one of the fe- 
males out of all proportion to her good 
looks. She had—” 

“Let’s pass up what she looked like. 
Who was the man?” 

“T didn’t know then, but Saturday you 
brought the old son-of-a-gun of a lady- 
killer to the bunk-house yourself—savvy?” 

“You don’t mean Beechy?” 

“Sorry, chief, but he’s the same; and 
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unless I’m locoed, Ranlett’s got the feller’s 
hide nailed to his stable door. He’s got 
him, an’ he’s got him tight!” 


XV 


Bupstes the roan, own brother to 
Patches, and Peggy Glamorgan on his back 
were radiant youth incarnate. The horse 
arched his graceful head as if proudly con- 
scious of the loveliness of his burden. The 
corded muscles of shoulder, flank, and leg 
flexed sensitively under his satin skin with 
every move of his pliant body. The girl’s 
sombrero had the true ranchero tilt. Her 
khaki riding costume was as perfect a thing 
as the cinema-fed imagination of a fashion- 
able habit-maker could conceive. It was 
only by exercising superhuman restraint 
that he had refrained from adding buck- 
skin fringe and a six-shooter. 

Tommy Benson regarded her as if hyp- 
notized. He caught a quizzical expression 
in Jerry’s eyes as she stood on the porch, 
and colored hotly. He swallowed hard and 
sprang to the saddle. With obvious effort 
to regain his poise, he touched his horse 
with his heels and declaimed, with a the- 
atrical sweep of his right arm: 


“Let’s go! ‘Once more into the breach, 


dear friends, once more!’ ” 


Peggy lingered. 

“ You’re sure you won’t come with us, 
Jerry?” 

Her sister smilingly shook her head. 

“No, I must finish some work. Come 
back, Goober!””—to the dog, who had been 
jumping up to lick the noses of the horses, 
and who, with short, joyous barks, was pre- 
paring to follow them. 

Goober gave his mistress a glance re- 
plete with injured dignity, and flopped 
down on the porch, with his head on his 
outstretched paws. Peggy threw a hasty 
“T’m sorry!” over her shoulder, and urged 
Bubbles to a gallop. Tommy bore down 
upon her as she reached the ranch road. 
He seized the bridle of her horse and pulled 
him down. 

“ What’s the big idea in burning up the 
road?” he demanded. “I want to make 
this ride last.” 

“T thought you wanted to get out to 
Lower Field to help Steve,” the girl replied 
reproachfully. 

“Sure thing; but if I break my neck 
getting there, it won’t prove much, will it? 
I wonder why your sister didn’t come!” 

The horses stepped daintily side by side, 


their glossy coats shining in the sunlight. 
Peggy’s brows met in a suspicion of a 
frown. 

“ Tommy—you don’t mind if I call you 
Tommy, do you?” she asked, with just the 
right suggestion of hesitation, and with a 
glance from under curling lashes which 
fanned a spark in the man’s eyes to fire. 

“T’ll say that I don’t!” he replied fer- 
vently. “ Formality is silly in a great, 
God’s own country like this. What’s on 
your mind?” 

“Jerry. I was wondering. There is 
something queer about Steve and Jerry, 
Tommy. They don’t seem a bit like mar- 
ried lovers. Have you noticed it?” 

Benson bent far forward to examine the 
bit in his horse’s mouth. When he settled 
back in the saddle, his face was flushed. 

“<T never knew so young a lady with so 
old a head,’” he quoted gaily. ‘“ What 
does a child like you, just out of the nur- 
sery, know about lovers?” he teased. 

She regarded him with an expression of 
lofty condescension. 

“T shall be nineteen my next birthday, 
and I’ll have you understand that boys have 
been reasonably plentiful in my career, Mr. 
Benson. Of course, if you don’t care to 
talk with me—” 

“ T do—I do, Peg o’ My Heart!” Court- 
landt’s name for her slipped unconsciously 
from Tommy’s lips. He looked at her 
apologetically, but the girl was too much 
engrossed in her troubled thoughts to no- 
tice what he called her. Reassured, he an- 
swered her question. “I think Steve and 
Jerry are bully pals.” 

“Pals! Ye gods, and that’s all! Hon- 
est now, Tommy, have you ever seen Steve 
catch Jerry’s hand as if he just couldn’t 
help it?” 

Benson met her triumphant glance with 
a sternly accusing eye. 

“Oh, the precocity and sophistication 
of twentieth-century youth! Look here, 
young woman, what books have you been 
reading?” 

“ Reading! Tommy, you’re overdoing 
it. You’re too innocent to be true ”—with 
a little rush of laughter. ‘“ Now I ask you, 
would you want a wife who was as distant- 
ly friendly to you as Jerry is to Steve?” 

“I should not,” replied Benson, with 
convincing emphasis. ‘“ But why should 
your sister have married Courtlandt if she 
didn’t love him? I can’t conceive of his 
not being mad about her.” 
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“ Dad was the why. I didn’t know until 
I asked him if I might come here. I went 
to San Francisco with my roommate when 
school closed, but I intended to come to 
Jerry as quickly as I politely could. When 
he gave me permission to come, dad told 
me that he expected me to marry family, 
as Jerry had—that he had brought her up 
with the idea, and that she had not disap- 
pointed him. That’s that!” 

“In the vernacular of the backwoods, 
she seen her duty and she done it,” inter- 
polated Benson. “ Might a humble admir- 
er ask if you are planning to please your 
father or yourself when you marry?” 

He succeeded in keeping eyes and tone 
gaily impersonal. 

“I don’t intend to marry at all—that is, 
not for years and years and years!” 

“ You'll be quite a nice old lady by that 
time, won’t you?” 

“ You’re not nearly as good-looking when 
you scowl, Tommy. As I was saying when 
so rudely interrupted, when I do marry, it 
will be to please myself. I told dad a thing 
or two!” 

Observing the tiny flame that memory 
set in her hazel eyes, Tommy allowed that 


she probably had spoken pretty plainly. 
“T’m puzzled about Jerry’s money,” 


Peggy went on thoughtfully. “ Dad gives 
us an allowance fit for princesses. This 
morning, when I asked Jerry for five dol- 
lars to tip the man who brought up my 
trunk, first she was shocked at the idea of 
tipping one of the outfit, and then she grew 
as red as fire and stammered that she had 
no small bills. What do you know about 
that?” 

“ Sweet cooky, that’s nothing. Many a 
time I haven’t been able to pry a dollar bill 
loose.” 

“That is different. You’re— you're 
working, and of course it takes a long time 
to make a fortune,” replied Peggy, with 
sweet earnestness. 

Tommy shot a quick look at her. Was 
she laughing at him? No, she was taking 
his lack of funds seriously. 

“ About that alexandrite ring,” she con- 
tinued. “Once Jerry would have ordered 
it by wire before you could say ‘ Jack Rob- 
inson ’; but all she said was, ‘ I’m not buy- 
ing jewels now, Peg.’ Has she turned mi- 
ser, or has dad—” Peggy’s eyes flew to 
Benson’s in startled questioning. “ Dad 
was furious because Jerry and Steve left 
New York. Could he have stopped her al- 
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lowance? But—but if he did—surely Steve 
would give—” 

She stopped in troubled uncertainty. 

“Why don’t you ask your sister?” sug- 
gested Benson gravely. 

“T will. I can’t believe that dad would 
—well, he’d better never try to drive me!” 
she said, with a defiant tilt of her chin. 

“ Would you stick to a man—a poor man 
—that you loved, even if you knew that 
your father would cut you off with the 
proverbial shilling?” 

Her hazel eyes met his turbulent blue 
ones frankly. 

“ Indeed I would, Mr. Tommy Benson! 
I shouldn’t be afraid to marry a poor man 
—that is, a poor man with a future. I 
should want to be sure that he was that 
kind. I love to cook and sew, and I should 
adore taking care of a ducky little house, 
and brushing my husband’s coat when he 
started off for work in the morning, and go- 
ing to market. There is only one thing I 
should hate to economize about—” 

Her expression and tone were introspec- 
tive. Benson was conscious that his heart 
was in his eyes, but he didn’t care. She 
was adorable with that thoughtful pucker 
of her vivid lips. He had to steady his 
voice before he asked lightly: 

“And what may that one thing be, Peg 
o’ My Heart?” 

“ Children,” she answered promptly, and 
with utter absence of self-consciousness. 
“TI want eight. I suppose that’s a rather 
extravagant family for a poor man to start 
with—don’t you, Tommy?” 

Benson held his emotions in a grip of 
steel. At that moment the boy he had been 
waved good-by and slipped away forever. 
The man’s eyes were gravely tender as he 
answered the girl’s question with judicial 
deliberation. 

“Not so very extravagant—that is, for 
@ poor man with a future.” He tightened 
on the bridle. “Steve will think we’re 
quitters. Let’s go!” 


XVI 


THE white road stretched ahead of them, 
and their horses’ feet raised a haze of dust. 
On either side billowed fields of tall, un- 
trodden grass, and beyond the fields lumped 
the foot-hills. In a pasture a roan mare lay 
with her head up over her shoulder, asleep. 
Beside her, flat on its side in the sun, dozed 
a young colt. Insects droned and buzzed 
unceasingly. The air sparkled with the 
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rare brand of ozone to be found only among 
the foot-hills. 

Benson and Peggy came upon Courtlandt 
in Lower Field. He nodded to them ab- 
sent-mindedly. He was the center of a 
group of mounted men, all eager, all armed. 
Most of them rolled and smoked cigarets 
incessantly as they sat their horses. A few 
of them wore chaps, with vests over their 
colored shirts; some were in khaki riding- 
clothes; all wore broad-brimmed Stetsons, 
laced riding-boots, and bandannas of vio- 
lent pattern in place of collars. They were 
as lean, lithe, and brown as a life spent in 
the saddle could make them, and they 
looked like a clean-cut, self-respecting lot 
of men. Pete Gerrish, on his massive sorrel, 
loomed above them all. 

“ Understand me, there is to be no shoot- 
ing,” Steve was reiterating as Peg and Ben- 
son rode up. “ Gerrish, I'll fire the man 


who shoots unless in self-defense. Do you 
get me, boys?” 

“ Sure, we get you,” drawled Marcelle 
O’Neil, so nicknamed because of the irre- 
pressible kink in his straw-colored hair. 
“No objection, be there, to ropin’ one of 
Ranlett’s gang an’ reinin’ him up short if 


he starts to lope?” he wheedled. 

“No. Bring every one of them back if 
you can—without injury, though. We'll 
let the law mete out punishment.” 

“ Sure, it’s none of my butt-in how you 
handle the durn polecat; but if I had my 
way I’d swing Ranlett up to a cottonwood 
if I got my mazuma fer doin’ it! Them 
were the finest shorthorns in the world, and 
if Nick the Time-Feeder was back—” 

Nicholas Fairfax had been notoriously 
prompt to discharge a man who slacked on 
his job, but O’Neil had not intended to let 
the bunk-house name for the late owner of 
the Double O slip out. He looked furtively 
at Courtlandt; but Steve, consciously or 
unconsciously, ignored the lapse. 

“We'll find them, O’Neil. We must! 
Get a move on, boys. Ride in pairs, and 
ride like—” 

Their whoop of enthusiasm drowned his 
last words. Steve remained motionless 
until the last one had taken the fence at a 
jump. His face was white, his eyes strained 
and tired. He rode toward Peg and Ben- 
son, who had with difficulty restrained their 
horses from following the riders. 

“That was the nearest approach to the 
Wild West cowboy of the eighties that you 
will ever see, Peg 0’ My Heart. Did you 
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notice that Marks and Schoeffleur were 
missing, Tommy? Why didn’t Jerry come 
with you, Peg?” 

“‘ She said she had work to do, and would 
ride after luncheon.” 

“ She understood that she was not to go 
out of sight of the ranch-house?” 

The girl’s salaam was as profound as the 
neck of her horse would permit. 

. “ Your slave heard and obeys, oh, Abdul 
the Great!” 

A laugh erased the tired lines about 
Courtlandt’s mouth. 

“ Do I seem such a tyrannous old Turk 
to you? Well, it’s only because I am afraid 
that Jerry—” He left his sentence un- 
finished and turned to Benson. “ Take a 
message to Upper Farm for me. Tell— 
the devil!” 

“Your mistake, Steve! It’s only Mrs. 
Denbigh,” Peggy corrected mischievously 
as she followed Courtlandt’s eyes to where 
Felice Denbigh and Greyson were entering 
the field. 

The three rode to meet the newcomers. 

“Good morning!” Stevé greeted them. 
“T didn’t know you left your downy be- 
fore noon, Felice.” 

The woman put her horse through a few 
poses that were as coquettish as her eyes 
and voice. 

“On with the vamps!” muttered Tom- 
my, in a tone intended only for Peg’s ear. 

She choked back a delighted giggle as 
Felice answered in a spoiled-child voice: 

“ Steve, you’re getting to be a barbarian 
out here! Have you forgotten that last 
night you invited me to ride with you this 
morning?” 

“ Last night I—what?” demanded Court- 
landt, a slow color darkening his face. 

“I waited for you at the X Y Z, and 
when you didn’t come I fairly browbeat 
my host into escorting me to Double O 
Ranch. I thought I should find you there. 
No such luck! We only saw Mrs. Court- 
landt, and she thought you would be too 
busy.” 

“T am too busy,” he replied curtly. 
“ Tommy, take Mrs. Denbigh with you and 
Peg to Upper Farm. You'll find the most 
up-to-date dairy in the country there, Fe- 
lice. Its equipment cost—” 

“ Don’t talk like a mail-order catalogue, 
Steve!” the woman interrupted petulantly. 
“If you can’t show me Upper Farm, I will 
wait until you can. I’m a patient waiter. 
I always get what I want,” she ended, with 
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narrowed eyes and an iced smile which sent 
a queer shiver down Benson’s spine. 

Tommy looked at Greyson, to see how 
he was bearing his equivocal position. The 
man’s fine, » adc ae face was red and 
set about the lips. Benson couldn’t under- 
stand his allowing himself to be placed in 
such an-awkward situation. Why had he 
invited the Denbigh woman to the X Y Z? 
He must have been at Courtlandt Manor 
long enough during Old Nick’s illness to 
have found her out. 

Tommy brought his thoughts back to the 

t in time to hear Felice say: 

“Shall we go on to Slippy Bend, Mr. 
Greyson? Your sister gave us some com- 
missions to execute there. So-long, Stevie! 
You'll come over for a game of bridge to- 
night, of course—you and I against mine 
host and Paula?” 

She didn’t wait for his answer. Without 
a glance in the direction of Peg and Benson 
she wheeled her horse and rode away. 
Greyson waved his hat to Peg, shouted 
something to her companions, and cantered 
after his guest? 

For one long, silent moment Courtlandt 
followed the two with his eyes; then he re- 
sumed his directions to Benson where he 
had dropped them. 

“Tell Mrs. Simms to have Simms report 
to me to-morrow noon at the ranch. Show 
Peg over Upper Farm. She won’t insist 
upon being personally conducted by me, 
I'll wager. Get your lunch there. Mrs. 
Simms’s jelly cookies will make you purr, 
Peggy. I told Ming Soy that we wouldn’t 
be back till late afternoon. Take your 
time. Don’t let Peg ride too hard. Jerry 
won’t be anxious. She knows what dis- 
tances are here.” 

“ But, Steve, don’t you need me? I can 
take Miss Glamorgan back and join you.” 

“No, I’m riding alone. I have a few 
fairly fresh trails to follow up. Be a good 
child, Peg o’ My Heart, and do exactly 
what the best range-rider on the Double O 
tells you to do.” 

He laughed at her indignant eyes, 
touched Blue Devil with his heel, and loped 
off. “Peggy looked after him and then at 
Benson. 

“IT wonder!” she said. “I don’t like 
that Denbigh woman. Did you see her 
eyes when Steve turned her down? She 
must think it’s the open season for vamps.” 
She looked at Tommy with laughter and a 
glint of mischief in her hazel eyes. “I 
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wonder whom Steve could have meant by 
the best range-rider on the Double O!” she 
mused in a low voice, as if communing with 
herself. 

Benson swept off his Stetson with swash- 
buckling impressiveness. 

“ T don’t like to talk about myself—but,” 
he murmured with exaggerated humility, 
“T’ll say that I—now who the dickens is 
that? The Simms kid— Johnny Simms. 
What does he want? I—” 

His voice trailed off into silence as he 
watched a boy who came galloping up on 
a pony to speak to Courtlandt. Tommy 
unconsciously caught the bridle of the girl’s 
horse. Bubbles and Soapy, who had been 
paddock mates, nuzzled noses. The girl 
and man, watching, saw the boy hand Steve 
a paper, then whirl and gallop away as if 
pursued by a thousand furies. 

“ That’s queer,” Benson observed under 
his breath. 

“What’s queer?” asked Peggy in the 
same hushed whisper. 

“That the boy should break away in a 
hurry like that. He adores Steve. So do 
the other Simms kids. Now what is Court- 
landt doing? Burning something?” ‘Tom- 


my speculated, as a smoking wisp fell to 


the ground. 

“Why don’t you go and find out?” re- 
plied Peggy, in a tone which was own cousin 
to his. 

“Nothing doing! You don’t know 
Steve. I’m here, and he knows it. He 
never misses a trick. If he wants me, he’ll 
shout. There, you see? He doesn’t.” 

After a glance at the ground where the 
smoking object had fallen, Courtlandt was 
galloping across the field toward the ranch 
road. 

“You're fond of Steve, aren’t you?” 
Peggy probed, as they headed their horses 
toward Upper Farm. 

“Fond of him! That’s a deleted, di- 
luted expression of my sentiments for the 
lieutenant. We literally went through fire 
and water together overseas. Since then 
I’ve been on the ranch. You see, the Ger- 
man inn where Steve and I sojourned for a 
couple of months didn’t have a particularly 
beneficial effect on my health; so when I 
got back to the good old U. S. A. I came 
here to recuperate, and I have stayed.” 

“ Haven’t you any family?” 

“T have—one very devoted mother in 
perfect condition, 1921 model, ditto father. 
She is coming out next week. Hasn’t your 








sister written you about me?” he inquired 
curiously. 

“What conceit! She hasn’t written 
pages about you,” replied Peggy, with a 
laugh that sent the color to Tommy’s face 
in a flood. ‘“ She wrote that you were here, 
and that Steve said that you had a future if 
you’d stick to ranching and leave celluloid 
alone. Now what did he mean by that?” 

“ So Steve said that I was a man with a 
future, did he? Make a mental note of 
that, Miss Glamorgan!” Tommy’s tone 
and look brought a startled flash to eyes 
which had been so boyishly friendly. He 
steadied his voice before he went on. “ I’ve 
had a fool idea that I wanted to be a movie 
actor, but—” 

“ But don’t you want to any more?” 

“ No.” 

“When did you experience a change of 
heart?” 

“This morning at exactly two o’clock. 
I decided that there was nothing in it, and 
that I wanted to be a solid citizen with a 
settled abiding-place.” 

“ Two o’clock! Why, that was just when 
I reached Slippy—” With heightened 
color she tightened her rein and touched 
Bubbles with her heels. “ I'll race you to 
the farmhouse!” she called over her shoul- 
der, a curious breathlessness in her voice. 

She kept the lead till they reached the 
gate of the farm; then Benson caught her 
horse by the bridle. 

“The back of your head is attractive, 
but I like your face better. Don’t you 
want to hear the romantic story of Mrs. 
Simms before we get there? She’s a Heart- 
and-Ringer.” 

“ A—a what?” 

It was no longer necessary to hold the 
bridle of the girl’s horse. She forced him 
to a walk. 

“ A Heart-and-Ringer. That’s what they 
call the women who marry men who adver- 
tise in that matrimonial paper, Hear: and 
Ring.” 

“ Really, Tommy? Did Mrs. Simms do 
that?” 

“She did, and she got just what she paid 
for. Simms is a bounder, but he’s thrifty 
as the dickens, and a first-rate workman. 
That’s what caught Old Nick in the begin- 
ning. He’d have employed the devil him- 
self if he had those characteristics. But 
the man is ugly and insolent. How Steve 
puts up with him beats me. It’s because 
of Mrs. Simms, I suppose. She’s a fine wo- 
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man and a corker in the dairy. She lived 
in Montana. She was the daughter of a 
miner who had made his pile and gone to 
farming. Montana got on her nerves, so 
when she saw Simms’s ad in Heart and 
Ring she corresponded with him and mar- 
ried him. I’ll bet a hat Montana has looked 
like heaven to her ever since! That was 
one of their children who met Steve. I'd 
like to know what the kid’s errand was.” 

He drew rein before the white farmhouse, 
which hugged the ground like a mammoth 
brooding hen. In the field beyond was a 
spatter effect of snowy dairies and cow- 
barns. Black and white Holsteins, creamy 
Jerseys, Guernseys, and a few Ayrshires 
grazed in the lush pastures that climbed 
the foot-hills. 

A slender, wiry woman, who gave a fresh- 
from-the-laundry impression, she was so im- 
maculate, so clear of skin, so smooth of 
hair, greeted Peg and Benson as they dis- 
mounted. Her smile was obliterated as 
Tommy’s eyes lingered on her arm. She 
hastily pulled down her sleeves and but- 
toned them snugly at the wrists. 

“ Tt sure is fine to see you, Mr. Benson! 
You ain’t taken my advice so soon and got 
a wife, have you?” she asked. 

There was a twinkle in her eyes, which 
nature had intended for a merry blue, but 
which life, aided and abetted by Heart and 
Ring and Simms, had subdued to an ap- 
prehensive gray. 

“No such luck, Mrs. Simms! This is 
Mrs. Courtlandt’s sister, Miss Margaret 
Glamorgan. We came with a message from 
the chief for Simms. Where is he—at the 
dairy?” 

“T’m sure pleased to know you, miss. 
Simms has gone to—to Slippy Bend, Mr. 
Tommy.” 

“ She’s lying!” Benson decided. “ When 
he gets back,” he said aloud, “ tell him to 
report at the office to-morrow noon, sharp, 
with his accounts. Has he been up to his 
old tricks again?” 

His eyes fell, as if by accident, to the 
woman’s arms. Her eyes, her lips, changed 
in expression. It was as if her features, 
red-hot with life and interest, had been run 
into a mold and hardened. 

“ He has that, Mr. Tommy.” 

“Ts there any use in repeating what I 
said before—that you ought to leave him?” 

“And I say, as I said before, you’re 
wrong, Mr. Tommy! I promised in the 
sight of God and man to stick to him as 
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long as we both lived. I wasn’t forced to 
marry Simms. I did it of my own free will 
—my own fool will,” she added contemp- 
tuously. “ I’d be a fine example to my chil- 
dren, wouldn’t I, if I tried to get out of 
marriage just because it wasn’t the roman- 
tic joy-ride I’d expected? It would be dif- 
ferent if Simms abused the children, but he 
never lays a hand on ’em. He wouldn’t 
dare!”” There was a glitter in her eyes. 
“You and Mr. Tommy ’Il stay and have a 
bite of lunch with us, won’t you, miss? Mr. 
Courtlandt always has his when he comes.” 

Her change of voice and subject was so 
sudden that it caught Peggy’s hazel eyes, 
glistening with tears, fixed upon her face. 
The girl blinked the mist away, slipped her 
hand under the woman’s firm arm, and in- 
quired with irresistible charm: 

“Will there be jelly cookies, Mrs. 
Simms?” 

The blue came back to the eyes for a 
moment. 

“Surely! Aha, Mr. Tommy, now I 
know what you came for!” 

“T didn’t tell her about them. 
the big chief.” 

“ Mr. Steve?” The blue suffered a total 
eclipse. “ Did he come with you?” 

“ As far as Lower Field. By the way, 
what’s wrong with Johnny? He galloped 
up to Courtlandt, stuck out his hand, and 
beat it.” 

“ But he stuck out his hand?” 

“ Surest thing you know!” 

Mrs. Simms exhaled to the limit of her 
flat chest. 

“ That’s all right, then. Johnny found 
a sparkling stone, and he thought ‘twas 
gold. He’s pestered me to death till I told 
him he could ask Mr. Steve if he could 
stake off a claim. Mining’s in his blood. 
My father was a miner, miss. I guess I’d 
better get busy about dinner, not stand 
talking here,” she explained as she hurried 
away. 

Benson’s eyes followed her as he perched 
on a corner of the porch railing and lighted 
his pipe. Peg had gone into the house to 
help. He could hear the two voices—the 
woman’s a high, strident tone, the girl’s like 
music with a joyous note running through 
it. The delectable odor of bacon and fry- 
ing chicken drifted out to him and set his 
already rampant appetite clamoring for im- 
mediate satisfaction. 

Mrs. Simms had cut that boy and pebble 
story from whole cloth, if he was a judge 
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of human nature, and he would bet his last 
dollar that he was, Benson thought, as he 
changed his seat to one from which he 
could look inside the room that served as 
living-room and dining-room at Upper 
Farm. 

It was for all the world like the pictures 
he had seen in mail-order catalogues. There 
was an old-time melodeon in one corner 
and an up-to-date phonograph in another. 
There was golden oak furniture in profu- 
sion. The walls were covered with a paper 
on which impossible roses fought for su- 
premacy with more impossible birds of par- 
adise. How could a person think between 
such walls, Tommy wondered? 

In the midst of his reflections 
Simms called him in. 

The three children slipped shyly into 
their chairs after the strangers were seated. 
They were boys, ranging in age from four 
to ten. Johnny had not come home, ap- 
parently. They had almost white hair and 
eyes shaped like the eyes of sculpins. 

After the hypnotic effect of the “ com- 
pany ” blue and white checked table-cloth, 
the pressed glass spoon-holder, and the best 
gold-banded plates with a big S in a fu- 
nereal wreath on the border, had worn off, 
the Simms children fixed their gaze on 
Peggy Glamorgan. Benson smiled to him- 
self as he watched them. They were doing 
frankly and unreproved what he longed to 
do himself. Extreme youth had some 
compensations. 

He lost himself in a radiant dream of his 
imaginary future, and became as absorbed 
with his inward vision as the scions of the 
house of Simms were with the material and 
fascinating Peg herself. He was quite un- 
conscious that the girl was observing him in 
amused wonder. 

“What did Johnny mean by ‘ staking a 
claim,’ Mrs. Simms?” she inquired, as with 
the air of a dainty gormand she set her 
teeth in a second cooky. “I would have 
asked Mr. Benson, but who am I to rouse 
him from his dream of—of fair women, 
perhaps?”—with a ripple of laughter. 

Tommy roused with a start and colored 
generously. 

“TI beg pardon! I was—” 

“ That’s what miners do when they think 
they’ve found gold,” interrupted Mrs. 
Simms, quite unconscious of the by-play. 
“They stake off a lot of land and post it. 
Sometimes they don’t work it for a year or 
more.” 


Mrs. 








“ Then why take possession? Isn’t that 
dog-in-the-manger stuff?” 

“ No, because they really want it. They 
stake their claim so that no other man can 
get it,” broke in Benson. “If you ask me, 
I'll say that it’s a whale of an idea,” he 
added with a curious light in his eyes. 
“ Young woman, if you have finished your 
cooky gorge, we will depart.” 

“ Cooky gorge! Slanderer! Mrs. Simms, 
did I eat as many as he?” 

“Don’t perjure yourself, Mrs. Simms. 
Come, Peg o’ My Heart!” 

Tommy realized that his eyes were act- 
ing as town-criers for his emotions, and 
shifted them from the girl to the woman. 

“ My stars, ain’t it great to be young 
and—and free!” she exclaimed impulsively, 
sensing the message of Tommy’s gaze. 

“You’ve said it, Mrs. Simms,” agreed 
Peg with her woman-of-the-world air, as 
she drew on her riding-gloves. “ Catch me 
settling down—never!” 

The woman’s troubled eyes sought Ben- 
son’s. He laughed and held out his hand. 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Simms. Don’t you 
worry. Having attained the imposing age 
of eighteen, the lady would naturally have 
caustic views on matrimony. It will come 
out all right,” he observed sagely. “ Be 
sure that Simms reports to-morrow. The 
big chief has about all he can handle now, 
and we don’t want him worried.” 

It was not until Benson and Peg neared 
the Double O Ranch that they came back 
to the subject of their late hostess. They 
had spent a lazy, happy afternoon making 
Tommy’s daily round of inspection—-which 
he usually covered in two hours. 

“Do you think Simms /urts her?” the 
girl broke out suddenly, apropos of noth- 
ing. ‘“ Did you see those marks on her 
arm? Why, oh, why does she stay with 
him?” she queried with a shudder. 

“You heard why.” 

“Yes, and do you know what I saw 
when she said that about God and man? 
I didn’t see her at all. It was a close-up of 
Jerry’s eyes at her wedding, and the clergy- 
man saying: ‘And forsaking all others.’ 
Those words echoed in my brain for days. 
Jerry is like Mrs. Simms—she’d keep a vow 
like that if it killed her.” 

“ Wouldn’t you?” 

“You never can tell,” Peg replied flip- 
pantly. “At any rate, I don’t intend to 
get into a position where I'll have to for 
years—and years—and years!” 
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The last words floated back to Tommy, 
with laughter, as she galloped off. She kept 
her breakneck pace till she pulled up at the 
court entrance. Benson was off his horse 
before she could dismount. He lifted her 
from the saddle, and with his arms about 
her drew her into the garden. 

“‘T won't take possession tili you give me 
leave, but — but I—TI’ll stake my claim 
now,” he whispered huskily, as he kissed 
her once upon her white throat. 

“Mr. Tommee! Mr. Tommee Benson!” 
called a voice from the path as Ming Soy 
in her gay silks came running toward them. 
Her slant eyes were almost wide. “ Missis 
Stevie went off on horse after lunch. Tilell 
Ming Soy just going to flield, Ming Soy 
bleat glong when you and little missis come; 
but she didn’t go to flield, and she never 
come back—not all this time!” 
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Jerry CourTLANpT lingered on the 
porch to watch her sister and Benson as 
they raced down the drive. Her eyebrows 
met in a thoughtful frown. What would 
her father say if Peg fell in love with Ben- 
son, with his poor but honest background? 
There was no “ if ” about Tommy, for Cu- 
pid had set signal fires to burning in his 
eyes already. 

Benson’s father had begun his business 
career as an errand boy, and now he twin- 
kled as a large and somewhat dazzling 
planet in the select heaven of the multies. 
Well, Glamorgan, the oil king, couldn’t ex- 
pect both his daughters to marry men of 
his choice. Jerry herself had done it, and 
what had been her reward? Because she 
had views as to right and wrong and jus- 
tice, he refused to write to her. 

Evidently Peg didn’t know the terms of 
Nicholas Fairfax’s will, or she wouldn’t 
have been surprised at her sister’s lack of 
enthusiasm about the alexandrite. Two 
thousand dollars! It seemed a more stu- 
pendous sum than twenty thousand would 
have seemed a year ago. Values were cu- 
rious things. 

‘What had Steve thought? Jerry was be- 
ginning to dread his eyes. They were so 
searching, so compelling. 

If she needed money, she would earn it 
herself. ‘Thousands of other women had 
been doing so for years, and she wouldn’t 
accept it from Steve any other way. In 
spite of his prohibition, she would work on 
the books for a while. 
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Before she entered the house she paused 
to draw a long breath and take a look at 
the glorious world about her. The sky 
spread like a cerulean canopy flecked with 
motionless, white clouds. It seemed very 
near. She felt more as if she were looking 
up at a vast, decorated dome than at the 
heavens. She almost expected to see Au- 
rora, or any one of the symbolic head-liners 
in the mural world, come trailing her scanty 
draperies across the blue. 

The far-off mountains were brilliant with 
purple and blue and gold. The noisy 
stream was fringed with color. The fields 
rustled their content in the sunshine. On 
the road to the X Y Z rose a cloud of dust. 

“* Somebody coming!” Jerry thought with 
a thrill of excitement. Then she laughed 
and looked down at the dog, who stood in 
stately, aloof dignity beside her. “ Goober, 
I’m getting to be like a prairie-dog who 
parks outside his hole to see the train pass,” 
she confided. 

She still watched the approaching riders. 
When she recognized Felice Denbigh and 
Bruce Greyson, she regretted that she had 
lingered; but it was too late to disappear 
now. ‘The owner of the X Y Z had seen 
her and waved his hand. 

With a feeling of repugnance, which 
shocked her even as it swept her, Jerry 
went to the steps to greet the riders. Fe- 
lice, in her smart silvery linen, looked as 
if she had just been removed from tissue 
wrappings. Greyson’s eyes met Jerry’s. 
Was she mistaken in thinking that they 
were full of a wordless apology, even as she 
greeted the two cordially? 

“ Doesn’t this morning look as if it had 
just been returned from the dry-cleaner’s?” 
she asked gaily. “ Did you ever feel any- 
thing more spick and span than the air? 
Won’t you come in?” 

“ Thanks, no.” Felice Denbigh’s answer 
was hurried. “ Where is Steve? He in- 
vited me to inspect the Double O with him 
this morning. He was to come for me, but 
I tired of waiting, and made Mr. Greyson 
bring me over. Not that I had to work 
hard to persuade him!” 

Her light tone was tinged with malice as 
she delivered this little thrust at the other 
woman; but Jerry disregarded it. 

“ Steve was called to Lower Field,” she 
said. “ I—I doubt if he can ride with you 
this morning, Mrs. Denbigh.” 

If a glance could have accomplished it, 
Jerry would have been neatly and expedi- 
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tiously skinned, then and there. Felice’s 
voice had the keen edge of a sword as she 
answered: 

“Steve is the person to decide that. 
Which way to Lower Field, Mr. Greyson?” 

“If Mrs. Courtlandt thinks—” began 
Felice’s host. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Courtlandt doesn’t 
think,” interrupted Jerry lavghingly. “ Do 
show Mrs. Denbigh the way to Lower Field, 
Bruce! I should be delighted to go my- 
self, but for a letter which must be ready 
for Sandy this morning. You will find—” 

Felice Denbigh was off before Jerry fin- 
ished her sentence, and Greyson followed 
without a word. 

Jerry looked after the two with troubled 
eyes. Her thoughts were in a turmoil. 

“What thas happened to Bruce Grey- 
son?” she thought anxiously. ‘“ His con- 
versational output has shrunk till what he 
says seems a waste of breath, it amounts 
to so little. One would think he was under 
a spell. I wonder—I wonder if Steve did 
make a date with her?” she mused aloud, 
as she crossed the court on her way to the 
office. 

José, busy among his flowers, swept off 
his hat with his single-tooth smile. 

“ Buenos dias, senora! My roses bloom 
brighter as you pass, yes?” 

Benito, balancing on one claw on the 
rim of the fountain, shivered, blinked his 
yellow eyes, and croaked hoarsely: 

“ Piffle! ” 

With a shocked exclamation, José flung a 
chunk of loam at the parrot. It hit him 
squarely, and knocked him backward into 
the shallow basin. With frightened 
squawks and much ruffling of feathers, the 
bird regained his place on the basin’s rim. 
His gaudy plumage looking as if it had 
been electrified, he croaked angrily: 

“ T’ll be damned!” 

José swooped and muffled the final word 
beneath his coat. 

“You weel pardon, sefiora? It is Senor 
Tommee that teaches Benito seence he come 
to the rancho. I teach heem when he ees 
so leetle to speak only good. Not till one 
year ago does he begin to talk like wild 
devil. Senora weel pardon? He ees all I 
have, he ees like my child.” 

Jerry accepted the brown man’s apology 
as seriously as it was offered. 

“Children are a great responsibility. 
You never can tell what they will do, can 
you, José?” 














The office seemed a dull, uninteresting 
drab, in contrast to the light and color of 
the world outside. Even the silent remind- 
ers of the region’s stirring past, now guard- 
ed jealously by glass doors, failed to spur 
the girl’s imagination. She drew the win- 
dow curtains aside. A light haze of dust 
lingered above the road that Greyson and 
Felice had taken. The music of the stream 
stole into the quiet room. Down in the 
corral a horse whinnied intriguingly. The 
whole gleaming out-of-doors lured, the 
mountains beckoned. 

Jerry resolutely barred heart and mind 
against temptation and attacked her let- 
ters. She worked with single-track intent- 
ness until Ming Soy announced luncheon. 
At the interruption, she looked up in sur- 
prise. Her work had burned up the hours. 
She interned the typewriter and closed her 
desk with a bang. 

She flexed her muscles in luxurious en- 
joyment of the sensation. What a relief to 
move! But she felt still greater satisfac- 
tion when she looked down at the sheaf of 
letters awaiting Steve’s signature. How it 
would have pleased her father to know that 
she had resisted the temptation to be up 
and away on Patches, she thought wistful- 
ly! She could see him now, could hear his 
gruff voice saying: 

“ Jerry, the more you dread the thing 
you have to do, the more you should hustle 
to get it behind you. Make that a rule of 
your life, and you'll find you will have all 
the time you want.” 

Daniel Glamorgan was a splendid ex- 
ample of the working out of his own pre- 
cept, his daughter thought. He was the 
busiest man she knew, yet he always had 
plenty of time for pleasure. 

What should she do with her afternoon, 
she asked herself, as she enjoyed the dainty 
luncheon Ming Soy served in a shady cor- 
ner of the court? The air had lost the 
keenness of the morning. Birds flew to the 
rim of the basin, critically observed the girl 
at the table for an instant, then proceeded 
with the day’s ablutions. They chattered, 
they splashed, they scolded, they preened 
and dressed their feathers in the sun. 
Bright-hued butterflies darted in and out 
among the blossoms. 

There were none of the usual ranch 
sounds to break the stillness. Where were 
the men? Had Steve taken them all with 
him, she wondered? What were Peg and 
Tommy doing? Peg might see some real 
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riding if she caught up with the outfit be- 
fore they started off in pursuit of the miss- 
ing cattle; but alas for buckskin fringes 
and— 

Suddenly a plan sprang full-panoplied, 
complete, from Jerry’s brain. It was born 
of her mood. If necessity is the mother of 
invention, idleness is the father of adven- 
ture. She would array herself in one of the 
cowboy suits behind the glass doors, mount 
Patches, ride to the field behind the ranch- 
house, and practise with a six-shooter until 
Peg came. Then she would dash toward 
her sister with her gun “ spittin’ death and 
damnation ” into the air. 

Her idea developed with magic-beanstalk 
rapidity. She laughed until she was breath- 
less as she confronted herself in the mirror 
in her own room, an hour later. Over her 
linen riding-breeches she had drawn a pair 
of flapping black and white Angora chaps. 
Great Mexican rowels adorned her riding- 
boots. A hectic yellow bandanna, with red 
spots that gave the cheery effect of a geo- 
metrical nose-bleed, almost covered her 
delicate blouse. Her sleeves were rolled to 
the elbows. At her hip swung a six-shooter 
of sinister portent. A heavy belt filled with 
cartridges sagged from her waist. She had 
slipped a silver filigree band above the black 
and gold cord of Steve’s campaign hat. 

In a little whirlwind of laughter she blew 
a kiss to the gleaming eyes of her vis-a-vis 
and lifted the saddle that she had purloined 
from the glass case. It was gay with silver. 
The tapideros were choice examples of Mex- 
ican craftsmanship. The head-stall of the 
bridle was fantastically trimmed with the 
metal. 

As Jerry passed through the living-room, 
the huge rowels on her boots caught in the 
rug. She dropped the saddle with a crash, 
and caught at the table to save herself from 
falling. 

Her eyes were bright, her cheeks pink, 
when she had Patches saddled. She had 
brought him up from the corral herself be- 
fore she dressed. He rolled his great eyes 
at her as she came out of the house, and 
pranced skittishly until she spoke. Then 
he quieted, but he kept an appraising, sus- 
picious eye on her. As a crowning touch 








of realism Jerry fastened a coil of rawhide 
rope beside the saddle-fork. 

It was with difficulty, punctuated by 
sotto voce exclamations, that the girl 
mounted. The chaps were heavy and per- 
versely unmanageable. As she gathered up 
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the reins, Ming Soy appeared at the door. 
The little oriental’s eyes were globules of 
wonder. 

Jerry anticipated her. 

“ I’m off to practise shooting in the field 
behind the house, Ming Soy. Don’t be 
frightened if you hear shots. Watch the 
road for Miss Glamorgan and Mr. Benson. 
They ought to be here within an hour. The 
moment they appear in sight, sound the 
gong at the back of the ranch-house. Do 
you understand?” 

“All light— Ming Soy  understan’. 
Slandy tlell Hopi Soy he see Clarey range- 
rider ketch Double O steers, other day. 
Said first he thought he doin’ it for Hopi 
Soy’s chief, so he don’t say nodin’. Now 
he wonder.” 

“ Ming Soy, are you sure?” 

“ Slandy tlell Hopi Soy he see um ketch 
um. Clarey range-rider drove steers over 
hill black of Blear Cleek Ranch, Slandy 
tlell Hopi Soy.” 

“ Ming Soy, don’t let any one know you 
told me that!” 

* All light—Ming Soy no tlell.” 

Jerry didn’t know why she put that em- 
bargo on the Chinese woman’s tongue. Per- 


haps it was prompted by a vague fear that 
a warning would get to the thief. 
The girl’s mind was in a tumult as she 


raced Patches along the road. She didn’t 
stop to unfasten the gate—she jumped it. 
As she entered the field which led to the 
stream, she had quite forgotten the exhibi- 
tion she had staged for Peg. She had sus- 
pected that range-rider of crookedness! 

Absorbed in thought, she allowed Patches 
to race across the rustic bridge. The thud 
of his hoofs on the wood brought her back 
to the present, and she pulled the horse 
down to a walk. Where was she going? 
To see what was on the other side of that 
ridge beyond which the range-rider had dis- 
appeared! Her mind answered its own 
question promptly. 

She followed the pack-trail cautiously. 
The Bear Creek ranch-house, in the glare 
of sunshine, was distinctly outlined against 
the dark cliff behind it. Was it only this 
morning that she had come out of that door 
to find Steve waiting for her? She had the 
curious feeling of being in another decade. 
How were things going with the little 
mother, she wondered, and—and where was 
the man of mystery? 

She touched Patches lightly with the 
great spurs and raced along the trail to- 
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ward the hill. It didn’t seem possible that 
the man who had seemed so concerned 
when he came for her last night could be a 
rustler; but Sandy had seen him, and the 
calves were missing. Her thoughts urged 
her on. She was the one person of au- 
thority within reach. She didn’t know just 
what she intended to do, but she must do 
something. She only knew that a loud and 
frenzied voice somewhere inside her head 
kept reiterating: 

“He sha’n’t get away with it! He 
sha’n’t get away with it!” 

Once, as she climbed the hill, she thought 
she saw a horse’s head behind a tree. Her 
heart choked her with its pounding. The 
object proved to be nothing more intimi- 
dating than a black stump. 

When she reached the top of the slope, 
she came upon a clump of dead trees stand- 
ing spectral and white. She rode through 
them till she emerged in a clearing from 
which she could look down into the valley. 
Below lay a trough of the hills. Heat- 
waves pulsed above it. Over its surface, 
pockmarked with gopher holes, tumble- 
weed rolled and billowed and _ stacked 
against rocks and fallen timber in uncanny, 
shifting masses. Green and purple-gray 
sage-brush dotted the ground, and alkali 
whitened it in streaks. 

Beyond the hollow stretched a belt of up- 
heaved ridges of brick-red sandstone. Be- 
tween each ridge lay emerald-green valleys 
with little streams cutting through. Higher 
and higher rose the hills beyond, till they 
loomed to mountains, whose sides were 
clothed with forests that had never paid 
toll to the lumberjack, whose snowy peaks, 
golden in the sunshine, bared their jagged 
fangs to the soft blue of the sky. They 
lured and beckoned with their mysterious 
silences. 

At the base of the slope on which Jerry 
stood was a circular hole, perhaps three 
hundred feet in diameter and ten feet deep. 
At one side of it, near a pool, were the un- 
mistakable traces of a camp. There were 
the ashes of a fire, and beside them lay the 
mutilated body of a calf. The place gave 
an intangible sense of tragedy and terror. 

Stepping as if the ground under her feet 
were a network of mines, any one of which 
might be jarred into disastrous activity by 
an inadvertent pressure of her foot, Jerry 
led Patches among the trees and fastened 
him. She stole back over the carpet of 
pine-needles, her chaps flapping awkwardly 
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at every step. She threw herself flat on 
the ground, at a point where she could look 
down into the hollow, and waited. 

From somewhere came the howl of a 
coyote. There seemed a million of them 
when the hills sent back the echo. High 
and motionless in the sky, a great bird 
poised to reconnoiter, then sailed and 
wheeled and shot downward. A gopher in 
front of his hole performed his jack-in-a- 
box disappearing trick. 

Jerry shivered. Now she knew where she 
was—Buzzard’s Hollow, the place was 
called. She hated the wailing coyote, and 
she cared less, even less, for that horrible 
winged thing by the pool. 

Had the Bear Creek range-rider joined 
the campers? 

If she could only see the brand on that 
calf! But she couldn’t, and it would be 
madness to go down into the hollow. She 
must hurry back to the Double O and re- 
port. Slowman, the corral boss, would be 
there, if no one else was. Some one should 
see that calf before the buzzards had ob- 
literated all trace of the owner. 

The girl sprang to her feet and ran to 
unloose Patches. Now that she had de- 


cided to go, her courage was disappearing 


as rapidly as vapor in the sunshine. How 
terrifyingly empty of anything human the 
great spaces seemed! She saw a menace 
behind every bush, a lurking danger behind 
every tree. 

Apparently her horse’s imagination was 
working overtime, too. It was a nervous 
animal she mounted. 

As she turned toward the trail that led 
to the Double O and safety, something drew 
her around. Perhaps it was a sound, per- 
haps the lazy blue sweep of the mountains 
hypnotized her. She guided Patches to the 
clearing from which she had looked down 
into the hollow. She couldn’t have ex- 
plained why she did it. It might have been 
a morbid curiosity to see if the great bird 
was feasting on the carrion. 

Her horse showed increased nervousness 
with every step. He began to shake. Jerry 
slipped to the ground and laid her face 
against his soft nose. 

“What is it, boy? You and I are going 
back to—” 

A howl, a hair-raising mixture of banshee 
wail and wildcat scream, callioped behind 
them. Patches stood not upon the order 
of his going, but went at once. Snorting 
with terror, he jerked the bridle from the 


girl’s hand and racketed down the hillside 
toward the hollow. 

For a moment Jerry was rigid with ter- 
ror; then she gripped her stampeding 
senses. She must think. She was alone 
with that yelling demon—she couldn’t get 
home without her horse—her next move 
was to follow Patches—he would get over 
his fright and answer her call. The dan- 
gling six-shooter at her side gave her cour- 
age. If her siliy masquerading as a cow- 
boy had done nothing else, it had given her 
that. 

She slipped and slid down the slope, 
catching at shrubs and stumps to retard 
her too impetuous progress. They sampled 
the fringes of her blaek and white chaps as 
she went by. She stubbed her toe upon a 
piece of rock. The next instant it seemed 
to her excited fancy as if the hillside gave 
way and took her with it. 

Down, down, down she went with a mass 
of dirt and gravel. She shielded her face 
with one hand, as with the other she made 
futile grabs at the ground. It seemed as if 
eons of time passed as she rolled down the 
hill. Steve’s hat went bounding down 
ahead of her. 

“T wonder how many miles I’ve gone 
now?” she thought with a frightened laugh. 

Then, as suddenly as she had started, she 
stopped. She had brought up against 
something big and weather-stained and un- 
yielding. She lay passive for a moment, 
looking up in dazed surprise. She was ly- 
ing beside a wooden shack. Strange that 
she had not seen it when she looked down 
into the hollow! It must have been direct- 
ly under the bank from which she made her 
reconnaissance. 

She shut her eyes and stifled a cry as she 
felt a hot breath on her cheek. Had the 
wildcat— 

She set her teeth and looked up between 
cautiously parted lids—looked up into the 
brown eyes of Patches. The horse was 
reeking wet, but he had stopped trembling. 
His lips twitched against her cheek with a 
clumsy, quivering caress. With a sob of 
thanksgiving Jerry threw her arms about 
his neck and tried to rise. She fell back 
with a frightened laugh. From her waist 
down she was buried in earth. 

She controlled a frantic desire to attack 
the gravel furiously, and scooped it away 
with slow and telling precision. Patches 
waited patiently. Possibly he realized that 
having landed his mistress in so serious a 
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dilemma, it was only a square deal to stand 
by her. 

Jerry’s heart pounded as she scooped. 
What was on the other side of that wooden 
wall—the headquarters of Ranlett and his 
gang? Was the calf lying in the hollow 
one of those the range-rider had appro- 
priated from the Double O? 

The gravel half removed, the girl flung 
her arms about the horse’s neck and drew 
herself free. The black and white chaps 
remained partially covered with earth and 
sand. Jerry took account of the damages. 
There was a stinging, smarting scratch along 
one cheek, the sleeve of her blouse was torn 
from the shoulder, her hair was a mass on 
her shoulders. Nothing very serious, she 
congratulated herself, as she tidied her hair, 
removed a jeweled bar-pin from under the 
flamboyant bandanna, and fastened her 
sleeve in place with it. 

Now that she was here, she wondered if 
she couldn’t find the brand on that calf 
herself. Cautiously she tied Patches to a 
stump. The click of his hoof against a 
rock sent her heart fluttering to her throat. 
She shrank against the house and held her 
breath. No sound came from within or 
from the hollow. She must have frightened 
off everything alive when she came crash- 
ing down the hill. 

Reassured, she picked up her hat, which 
had landed near her, and put it on. It was 
curious what courage the touch of it gave 
her. It was as if Steve had spoken. She 
could almost hear his “ Steady little girl, 
steady!” 

She tiptoed around to the front of the 
shack. The slanting sun shone on two 
dirty windows in sagging frames from which 
some of the panes had been broken. In 
one of the survivors a round hole radiating 
tiny cracks told a story without words. 
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Desertion had laid its spell on the place. 
The cabin was roofed with dirt and hay. 
Its board sides were warped and weather- 
stained. The door in the middle sagged 
and swung uncannily in the light breeze. 
What lay behind it—evidence that would 
convict Ranlett? 

Her heart pounding out the measure of 
her racing blood, Jerry laid her hand on the 
rusty iron handle of the door. Its hinges 
creaked dolorously as she swung it wide. 
The sound echoed curiously within the 
empty shack—but was it an echo? 

The doubt sent a million little icy shivers 
pricking through Jerry’s veins. Her heart 
winged to her throat. She swallowed it 
valiantly and put a hesitating foot across 
the threshold. 

It took an instant for her eyes to adjust 
themselves to the dimness, after the glare 
outside. Then the furnishings began to 
take shape. A cracked stove, red with rust, 
stood against the wall opposite. There was 
a table with shreds of oilcloth hanging from 
it. A chair, which had been fashioned from 
a packing-box, leaned against the table in 
three-legged dejection. The door of a cup- 
board hung on one hinge, displaying an ar- 
ray of crockery and tin in all stages of di- 
lapidation and rust. Across one end of the 
room was a built-in bunk. A ragged saddle- 
blanket trailed from the side of it. 

What—what was that? Had her imagi- 
nation tricked her, or had that dirty blanket 
stirred? 

Jerry clutched the door. Even as she 
stood there, too frightened to move, there 
came the muffled sound which she had 
thought was an echo. Her vague sense of 
tragedy merged into something tangible and 
threatening. 

Some one was under that blanket. Was 
it an injured man, or—or was it a decoy? 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsety’s MAGAZINE) 





ANSWERED 


Across the valley gray with dusk 
The thrushes sing old love-songs sweet, 
And where the shadows throng the woods 
Thrush voices clear the songs repeat. 


So through the dusk of years and change 
That round the truest loves must cling 

Hearts call to know if love be near, 
And hearts a joyous answer sing! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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The Invisible Bowstring 


THE GAME OF LOVE, 


IN DRAWING-ROOM OR JUNGLE, IS 


ALWAYS THE SAME—IT HAS NO RULES 


By Charles B. Stilson 


“WN the history of literature or art,” 
I writes a French critic, “ as in nature, 
a type is almost never anything but 
an ideal. Where is the man among us, 
where is the woman, who embodies the per- 
fection of the sex and of the species? There 
is moreover a natural relationship, we might 
say consanguinity, between adjoining spe- 
cies. Is a mulatto or a quadroon white or 
black? He is related to both.” 

I am in a place where there is little to be 
done and much time for thought. My 
chair is easy, my cigar excellent. An elec- 
tric fan hums close by, stirring my hair and 
rustling the papers on my desk. I have 
been reading Ferdinand Brunetiére’s “ Law 
of the Drama.” The sentences which I 
have quoted fly to their mark in my mind 
straight as arrows— the yard-long arrows 
tipped with carved human bone, which, if 
he still lives, Jacorro the Aguaruna cun 
ningly fashions and unerringly speeds 
against his prey. A sheath of bark holding 
a score of such hangs yonder on my wall. 

They—Brunetiére’s sentences and Jacor- 
ro’s arrows—start a train of thought. I 
lay the book by and yield to memory. It 
wafts me back two years. 

My fan’s nasal drone softens, merges 
into the soughing of a lofty breeze through 
giant branches, and the prolonged, cease- 
less rustling of innumerable green-bronze 
leaves. Above them, a burnished disk roll- 
ing across turquoise emptiness, blazes a sun 
on whose intolerable brilliance none but 
the eagle’s hooded eye dares look. A little 
distance away, seen brokenly through a 
ruptured screen of glossy-leaved jungle 
growth spangled with flowers vivid as 
splashed paints, flows the slow, strong, dun- 
gold current of a mighty river. 

Heat! The upper air surges and quiv- 
ers. The breeze is dry and withering. In 


the shade of the high-arched caverns and 
tunnels below the great tree-tops there is no 
coolness where coolness should be. A shaft 
of that inexorable sunshine would soon blis- 
ter exposed flesh. 

The surface of the river is tepid. A thin 
vapor rises from it, and is snatched and 
greedily drunk by the thirsty air. 

It was so on an afternoon when I stood 
shaving by the aid of a trench-mirror hung 
against the rear wall of Manoel Andrade’s 
cane bungalow near Santarem on the Ama- 
zon River, five hundred miles above Gran 
Para. 

Near by in the jungle, at the foot of a 
towering ceiba, was the green mound of 
Manoel Andrade’s grave. He had been 
buried two months. 

On the front veranda of the bungalow, 
clad in a white chemise, a sash of royal 
purple, and green silk stockings that morn- 
ing arrived from Paris, was the most beau- 
tiful woman in the three Americas—Man- 
oel Andrade’s motherless daughter, Maria. 

That was why, at my first opportunity, 
I was harvesting with painful strokes of a 
straight-edged razor the tropical growth 
which had sprouted on my face and kept 
off the mosquitoes during a six days’ voy- 
age by motor-launch from Gran Para. 
Four hours had elapsed since I first had 
laid eyes on Maria Andrade, and three 
hours and three-quarters since I had fallen 
in desperate love. 

How those miserable whiskers pulled! 
How my fiesh smarted under the flaying 
edge of that accursed razor! It was so hot 
that my perspiration washed away «the 
lather. 

But I must be shaved. Maria favored 
clean-faced men. So, with a laugh, had 
said Joam Andrade, younger brother of 
Manoel, with whom I had come from 
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France, where we had comraded through 
four years of war. 

From the branches of a sapucaia at the 
rim of the garden a gray monkey with as 
mournful a countenance as ever provoked 
human laughter inquisitively watched and 
copied my operations by scraping his cheeks 
with a bit of twig. When I nicked my ear, 
drawing blood and appropriate language, 
he rebuked me in excited chatter, dipped 
his paws into a conveniently dangling peri- 
carp, and showered me with prism-shaped 
nuts, three of which I can swear were harder 
than my skull. 

Voices drifted from the veranda. Joam, 
doubtless, was telling his niece the wonders 
of Paris and Lisbon. I heard her laughter 
—low, clear, effortless melody poured from 
the throat. It thrilled my heart. My hand 
shook, and the razor slipped and cut me 
again. The monkey fled. 

Presently Joam’s guitar strummed a pre- 
lude, and their voices rose and blended in 
an old, half-barbaric Portuguese song. 
Razor poised, I was listening, when out of 
the corner of my eye I glimpsed, through 
a break in the jungle curtains, a moving 
splash of yellow on the river. I turned 


quickly; but it had passed, and it did not 


reappear at the next opening. 
The song ended, and I went on with my 


painful business. I was sousing my face 
in a calabash of water when Joam called 
me. I dried my smarting cheeks and went 
in through four darkened rooms to the 
veranda. 

Maria Andrade sat on a heap of chints 
cushions in the shadiest corner. Joam was 
standing at the top of the flight of plank 
steps. His back was to the doorway, and 
both of them were looking down the slope 
toward the river. 

The girl’s black hair, partly braided, 
partly tressed, hung from her shoulders and 
flowed over the cushions. She wore a yel- 
low flower in it, above one ear. Around 
her neck was a chain of brilliants which 
Joam had brought from Lisbon. The 
stones shimmered as they rose and fell with 
her bosom. She was first to see me. 

“ De Senhor Edward ees come—at las’,” 
she said. 

My heart sang in response to her rich, 
vibrant tones as a tuning-fork answers a 
master chord. Her black eyes, large and 
long-lashed, reflected the outer sunlight 
with flashes more lustrous than came from 
the depths of her brilliants. 
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“ Come here, Ed.” 

Without turning, Joam made a sign with 
his hand. I had taken a step to comply 
when Maria laughed, and I stopped in my 
stride; for one does not profane rare music 
by motion. It was my newly shaven face 
that she laughed at; and I knew it, and 
stood red and confused while she rocked 
on her cushions and, childlike, caught the 
toes of her slipperless feet with her fingers. 

“Q-oh, but look at ’eem, Oncle Joam!” 
she cried, her voice rippling. “ Ees eet 
really our Senhor Ed? W’ere all dem 
gran’ w’eesker, eh? Almos’ I not know 
yo’, senhor, yo’ ees now so gran’!” 

Then her brows arched and her petulant 
lips framed a drooping bow of compassion. 

“ But yo’ ees cut yo’sel’, Senhor Ed— 
leetle bit ’ere, an’ some more leetle bit ’ere ” 
—touching with quick, elfin gestures her 
ear and chin. “I so mooch verree sorree!” 

Again the corners of her mouth tilted, 
and impish mischief glinted in her eyes. 

“ Yo’ ees so gran’, Senhor Ed, yo’ make 
leetle girl’s ’eart go tap-a-tap, tap-a-tap, 
like leetle drum. Ees not ’e, Oncle Joam?” 

“ Aw, cut the kidding, Maria!” Four 
years among the Yanks had thoroughly 
North Americanized Joam’s speech. “ And 
give that eternal ‘ uncle’ a rest; we’re too 
near the same age. Call me Joam.” 

He had turned and regarded his niece 
with a mixture of impatience and indul- 
gence. Maria puckered her face in mock 
puzzlement. 

“ W’at ees dat kitting yo’ tell me cut?” 
she demanded, leaning forward. ‘“ W’at 
yo’ wan’ me cut ’eem wit’—wit’ dis, eh?” 

In two motions her hand had swooped 
to her purple girdle and was poised beside 
her ear, holding by the blade a wicked lit- 
tle icicle of a silver-hafted dagger. 

“T no geeve dat oncle no res’,” she de- 
clared, the tapered menace quivering in her 
tensed fingers. “No, but I make ’eem to 
dance—so!” 

The poised arm straightened, a flash 
crossed the veranda shadows, Joam leaped 
into the air; and thut—the little weapon 
stood slantly, a half-inch of its tip buried 
in the wood where an instant before his 
foot had been. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Maria Andrade, 
while Joam and I stared stupidly at the vi- 
brating blade. “ Yo’ ees goot dancer, Oncle 
Joam. Eef yo’ not, yo’ no had dance again 
for verree long time!” 

Her eyes were childishly innocent; but, 
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if I had not been mistaken, twin sparks of 
pure savagery had just died in them. 

“ Why, you—you little devil/” sputtered 
Joam. , 

“ Yes—dat me,” sweetly replied Maria. 

She slipped from her cushions and came 
sidling across to recover her dagger. When 
she stood erect, her hair reached to the hol- 
lows of her knees. 

“ But—but—” began Joam, and stopped. 

She looked up at him, waiting coolly for 
him to finish. Anger faded from his face. 
He shrugged his shoulders and burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Some kid! Guess she can take care of 
herself, eh, Ed? Ain’t no one goin’ to put 
anything over on our little Maria. But 
see here, Ed.” He pointed toward the 
landing-docks at the river bank. “ You’ve 
been hoping to get a squint at one of our 
Brazilian aborigines. There’s a chap just 
tied his canoe down there that looks like 
the real quill. Shall we go down and see? 
No, it’s too blamed hot. I'll send Gil to 
fetch him up.” He raised his voice. “ Gil! 
Hoo-oo, Gil!” 

II 


TuHE Indian stood bow-backed on one of 
the docks, removing articles from a bark 
canoe. A yellow bundle at his feet ex- 
plained the glimpse of color on the river 
that had caught my glance. So far as my 
eyes would allow me to judge, he embodied 
my preconception of what an Amazonian 
savage should be. He was naked, or nearly 
so, and his hair hung in heavy plaits from 
his shoulders, dangling about his arms as 
he worked. His silhouette against the 
water showed an exceptionally sturdy 
frame. 

Cotton-clad legs twinkled along a shrub- 
lined path from the servants’ quarters, and 
Gil, a swarthy, mustachioed half-breed 
more than six feet tall, made his appear- 
ance. Joam directed him to go to the land- 
ing and make sure that the canoeist would 
call on us. 

It appeared that the precaution was 
needless. The stranger, having finished his 
rummaging, hoisted to his shoulders a 
packet nearly as large as himself, clapped 
a grass sun-hat on his head, and, swinging 
a spear for a walking-stick, trudged with 
firm strides toward the bungalow. 

When a mangy gray dog that had fol- 
lowed Gil dashed ahead, circled, and set up 
a furious yapping at the Indian’s bare heels, 


he did not so much as turn his head. Nor 
did he, when they met, take the slightest 
notice of big Gil, though the half-breed 
several times addressed him before giving 
it up and falling in behind. 

Premonition touched me. I was always 
fanciful; and there was, or so it seemed to 
me, a resemblance to the march of immu- 
table fate in the stolid advance of that 
powerful red-bronze figure. I think some- 
thing of the same feeling impressed my 
companions; for we awaited its arrival in 
silence, Joam and I by the ceiba pillars at 
opposite sides of the steps, with Maria An- 
drade between us 

Up the river slope, through knee-high 
grass and golden sunshine, the broad-breast- 
ed stranger plodded to the foot of the steps. 
There he unshouldered his burden on the 
turf, set his wide hat atop of it, straightened 
up, and regarded us. 

At one and another in turn he directed 
the level, smoldering gaze of fearless black 
eyes, but longest of all at Maria Andrade. 
Though no truant muscle stirred their cop- 
pery precincts, admiration flamed in their 
glowing depths. 

He was not more than twenty-five years 
old. Discounting his evidences of sav- 
agery—his almost complete nakedness, the 
orange and red toucan feathers that waved 
in his hair, and a necklace of ivory fangs 
that rose and fell on his tremendous chest— 
his face was stamped with remarkable in- 
telligence. Moreover, in a dark and wilful 
way, it was handsome; and no Roman 
Cesar ever wagered his sesterces on a finer 
— of a gladiator, or one more proudly 

eld. 

An olive-brown hand touc’ed my elbow. 

“‘ Senhor Ed, ’ere ees come a man!” mur- 
mured Maria Andrade. 

Her fingers were trembling, and her won- 
derful face was strangely troubled. That 
puzzled me; but she was right in her esti- 
mate. If ever a being deserved the mascu- 
line noun in italics, it was he who presently 
informed us that he was Jacorro, a chief of 
the Aguaruna tribe, and that he had come 
alone in his frail canoe down two thousand 
miles of winding waters to seek the heart 
and hand of Maria Andrade. 

You start and smile. So did Joam and 
I when he told his errand, in Portuguese so 
bad that even I could understand it. 

It was some time in the telling; for he 
put it in the form of a narrative oration. 
Though he was a savage struggling to com- 
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mand an unfamiliar tongue, he was a poet, 
and made it felt. 

A voice carried by the perfumed winds, 
he said, had whispered the beauty of Ma- 
noel Andrade’s daughter through the for- 
ests along the mighty Solimoés, and stirred 
the hearts of men. That we knew already, 
having learned at Gran Para how gay and 
hopeful young Portuguese officers had 
swarmed bride-hunting to Manoel’s bunga- 
low, and how, luckless, but still gay, they 
had journeyed back again. 

He, Jacorro, had been moved by this 
voice, which his eyes now told him had 
been a true voice, and had left his jungle 
home—and a paradise he pictured it, which 
we knew it was not. 

While he spoke, he stood motionless, the 
most muscular arms I have ever seen hang- 
ing at his sides. A foot above his crest of 
toucan feathers the broad iron blade of his 
spear reflected the sunlight. Its slender 
shaft of pashuba wood leaned against. his 
shoulder. Its butt was grasped at the 
ground between two of his toes, which were 
long and nearly as prehensile as fingers. 

The mongrel dog bristled and sniffed at 
his calves, snarling in its coward throat. 
Behind them towered big Gil, his lips curled 
in the old, envy-born contempt of the 
hybrid for the darker, though untainted, 
blood. 

Joam had seated himself on the veranda 
edge and lighted a cigaret. I continued to 
lean against my pillar. Beside me, straight 
and slender, stood Maria Andrade, a fixed 
smile at her crimson lips and a far-away 
look in her great dark eyes, but listening 
with all her ears. 

Jacorro divided his speech into periods— 
three of them, each marked by a pause for 
the giving of gifts from his bundle. 

First was the wrapper of the packet, a 
magnificent jaguar pelt, tawny and black, 
tanned to the pliancy of kid, which he 
spread to display its inner surface decorated 
with grotesque figures painted in bright 
colors, and then carefully draped on the 
steps. 

His second token was an embroidered 
bark quiver filled with long war-arrows, 
scarlet-feathered from the wings of macaws 
and tipped with points of human bone, 
every one intricately carven. 

Lastly, when he had brought his story to 
its astounding climax, he laid on the jaguar 
skin a great bow of black wood with hand- 
grip of wound and woven grasses and string 
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of finely plaited sinews. It was evident 
that he considered this his chief treasure, 
and fully adequate to its mission. His 
strong fingers twined lovingly around it, 
and he relinquished it with unconcealed re- 
luctance, drawing back from it with rever- 
ence and pride. 

Once more the bronze statue stood silent 
under the shining spear; and we three on 
the veranda stared at it in incredulous 
amazement. Then Maria Andrade uttered 
a tremulous sigh, and Joam a nervous laugh. 

“ Did you get it all, Ed? Can you beat 
it? For pure brass-bound, triple-plated 
gall, now can you?” 

“T can’t,” I replied; “ but I think I’d 
be careful how I answered the gentleman. 
He’s rather intense, and he might start 
something with that big clam-digger.” 

“ Hell!” commented Joam. 

He hooked his fingers in his belt, where 
his automatic hung. He turned to his niece. 

“Well, Maria, my dear, you’ve heard 
your mahogany lover’s declaration. How 
you goin’ to hand it to him—cooked or 
raw?” 

He laughed into his beard, but the girl 
did not share his merriment. Like myself, 
I thought, she was rather apprehensive of 
the consequences of flouting this formidable 
Lochinvar. 

“Yo’ my oncle, an’ now de head of my 
house,” she said gravely. ‘“ Ees for yo’ to 
answer sooch a t’eengs.” 

“°S that so?” Joam looked curiously at 
her. “I didn’t think you’d miss a chance 
to raise the devil, Maria. All right!” He 
swung around. “ Bing! Here goes. Stand 
by if he cuts up rough, Ed.” 

Jacorro had patiently listened to a con- 
versation of which. he understood not a 
word, but which he must have guessed to 
be unfavorable. As Joam was about to 
open on him, he abandoned his statuesque 
pose and lifted his hand with a grunt. 

Perhaps it had occurred to him that the 
white man had failed to appreciate the true 
value of his presents, particularly the most 
cherished one. At any rate, he jammed the 
staff of his spear in the earth so that it 
stood quivering, and took up the black bow 
with an air of demonstrating an irresistible 
argument. 

“Let’s see what the cuss will do,” Joam 
muttered, and lighted another cigaret. 

We were not long in doubt. Selecting an 
arrow from the quiver, he set it to the 
string, and looked about for a suitable 
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mark. With a satisfied chirp, he suddenly 
flopped down on his back, doubled his legs, 
and seized the bow with his toes. Strain- 
ing back on the string till the powerful 
weapon was curved to a half-circle, and 
aiming from between his bended knees, he 
let the arrow fly. 

Twang-g-g—a hissing scarlet streak in 
the sunlight, a choked howl of agony, and 
an echoing angry yell from big Gil. 

“Mother of God!” exclaimed Maria 
Andrade, clutching my arm. 

I fear my own remark was more em- 
phatic; and I know Joam’s was. 

Tired of its unheeded snarls, the half- 
breed’s dog had wandered down the slope. 
At the instant when Jacorro had sought a 
target, it had jumped up on a ceiba stump 
two-thirds of the distance to the river, and 
stood in clear outline against the water. 
The arrow passed clear through it behind 
the ribs. Before the wretched beast had 


toppled to the grass, I saw Jacorro on his 
feet and noted the splash of the shaft in 
the river a full forty yards from the bank. 

If there had been any doubt as to the in- 
tent of the stupendous shot, it was dispelled 
by the shadowy smile on the bowman’s 


dark features as he witnessed the rage of 
the animal’s owner. Only a sharp com- 
mand from Joam prevented Gil from at- 
tempting immediate vengeance. 

Jacorro deliberately turned from the 
angry half-breed and laid the bow at 
Joam’s feet. A magnificent gesture as he 
stepped back proclaimed that in his own 
estimation, at least, he had presented in- 
defeasible evidence of his and his weapon’s 
worth. 

And he had impressed us—not so much 
by his phenomenal archery as by the will 
behind it. A savage he undoubtedly was, 
but a man to be reckoned with. 

Wrongly, I thought, Joam chose to goad 
him. 

“ Why did you shoot the man’s dog?” he 
demanded, pointing to where the maimed 
beast was thrashing and screeching in the 
grass. 

“To show senhor bow great good,” Ja- 
corro responded in his difficult Portuguese. 
“T make him. No bow so much good like 
him. I give him senhor. Man’s dog bad; 
I shoot him. Will not senhor try bow?” 

“Pah! A silly stick and string,” jeered 
Joam, drawing his automatic. ‘“ Why 
should I want a useless plaything when I 
have this? Look!” 


Joam was a dead shot. I had seen that 
proved in France. His first bullet, fired 
from a slowly lowered hand, stretched the 
floundering cur stiff and still. His second, 
aimed with apparent carelessness, struck 
the blade of Jacorro’s spear and broke it in 
clanging fragments. 

“ There, I have paid you off for the dog. 
Take this rubbish and get out.” He point- 
ed to the gifts. ‘“ Wait—I will buy the 
jaguar skin.” 

Jacorro did not blench when the iron 
splinters fell around him; but at the con- 
temptuous dismissal his hands contracted, 
and he took a half-step forward. He low- 
ered his splendid, somber eyes, and in a 
dazed way contemplated the presents that 
the white man was spurning. When he 
raised them, they spoke sullen defiance. 

“No sell,” he said laconically. “ But 
girl? Want Music of Forest.” It was his 
name for Maria Andrade. 

“ Be off, I tell you!” Joam and his tem- 
per had risen together. He motioned with 
his pistol. “ She doesn’t look at poor In- 
dians. She will go to Gran Para and be a 
great lady. Get!” 


III 


I crossep behind the girl and stood be- 
side Joam. Six feet from the Aguaruna’s 
back big Gil crouched, fingering a long 
cane-knife. 

Jacorro noticed none of these menaces. 
His eyes, aflame, were fixed on Joam’s. 
Slowly he comprehended. A sudden spasm 
shook his dusky features. His immense 
torso heaved, and knotted muscles and 
swollen veins distended his limbs and neck. 

“T take her!” 

Thick and deep in his throat, his voice 
resembled the growl of an animal more 
than the words of a man. He took two 
steps, and his naked feet were treading the 
jaguar skin, when Joam’s automatic, almost 
touching his forehead, halted him. 

“You saw what befell the other dog,” 
Joam warned. “ You know what this is?” 

“Him death-thunder,” was Jacorro’s 
sullen response. 

“ Well, then — another move like that, 
and I'll make it speak! Gil, get a rope, 
and be sure it’s strong.” 

We held the wild man under our guns. 
Twice he gathered his muscles, as if to rush 
us regardless; but the threat of instant 
death stayed him. By degrees the fury 
died from his face and the disturbance in 
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his splendid body calmed. He did not 
speak again. His eyes steadfastly avoided 
ours and looked past us at Maria Andrade. 

“ What will you do with him?” I asked. 

“ Turn him over to the governor, to cool 
in a jail till we’re out of this—or to die,” 
was Joam’s grim answer. “ If I turned him 
loose, he’d find a way to murder us, sure as 
God made little green monkeys. For the 
love of God, Maria!” 

While we, with eyes and trigger-fingers 
alert, talked of our prisoner’s disposal, 
Maria Andrade, on cattish feet, crept past 
us and stabbed him. 

Once — twice — three times— her arm 
lashed out and the needle-pointed blade of 
her little dagger struck the great copper- 
red bosom, which impassively received the 
strokes. Jacorro made no move to hinder 
or avoid the steel; nor did a muscle of his 
unreasonable countenance betray his pain. 
She might have killed him, had not Joam 
dragged her back by the shoulder, writhing 
and screaming, her face distorted by sud- 
den, inexplicable rage. 

“ What the devil, Maria?” expostulated 
Joam in Portuguese. “ Has the tarantula 
bitten you, then? He might have twisted 
your neck! What ails you?” 

He shook her. She wrenched herself free 
and answered in the same tongue, with a 
wildness that dismayed us: 

“His eyes—horrible! See how they 
stare and stare! They are telling me to do 
something that I will not! /—will—not! 
They burn! They burn me—here!” She 
pressed a hand to her brow. “ Stop!” 

She tossed back her long black hair and 
faced the savage, her lips ashen and an in- 
sane flare in her eyes. Perspiration glis- 
tened on her forehead, and her whole body 
trembled. 

“ Stop!” she shrilled, stamping her foot. 
“J will kill you for what you are thinking!” 

Up went her hand, poising the dagger by 
its blade, so that the blood on it stained 
her fingers. She could not throw it! 

Again and again she tautened for the 
cast, and as often her will failed her. 

At each fresh access of her resolution, 
Joam and I held our breath. We were 
powerless to intervene. Jacorro, had he 
wished, might have thrust our pistols into 
our gaping mouths. 

He made no move against us. I wish he 
had! He only stood and stared, until the 
fire of his devilish eyes had branded the 
girl’s soul. Three thin red rivulets trickled 
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down his chest from the wounds she had 
made. 

Maria Andrade’s arm suddenly drooped 
and fell. She cowered away from him, ut- 
tered one cry of poignant despair, and ran 
weeping into the bungalow. 

“ Christ!” breathed Joam. 

By mutual impulse we turned on the In- 
dian. Never were two men more covetous 
of the life of another. Only his sheer, in- 
domitable courage restrained our crooking 
fingers. 

We might have been thin air for all the 
attention he paid us. His eyes remained 
fixed on the doorway through which Maria 
Andrade had gone. The ghost of a smile 
was on his face, but did not soften it. His 
lips parted, and from them issued a low 
crooning, wordless and without tune. I 
have heard a similar monody from the 
throat of an obi-worshiping negro. It is 
fit to chill the listener’s blood. 

Gil came running with a rope from the 
warehouses below the docks. Jacorro, who 
had not flinched at the sting of the girl’s 
dagger, shrank from the touch of the half- 
breed’s hands on his bare flesh; but his 
hatred remained passive, and he suffered 
his arms to be bound. 

When he was safely tied, Gil, rancorous 
because of his dog, was for killing him 
forthwith. 

“Let me cut his throat, capatoz, and 
throw him to the jacarés (alligators) ,” the 
big man urged. “ Then he will make us no 
more trouble.” 

“ Lock him in the old log rubber shack,” 
Joam ordered; “ and see that he is fed.” 

For the remainder of the afternoon Joam 
was busy about his dead brother’s affairs, 
and I lounged on the veranda. Maria kept 
to her room. She did not join us at sup- 
per, and it was not until late in the eve- 
ning that she came slipping through the 
dusk of the veranda and sat beside me on 
her pile of cushions. 

By turns she was distrait and feverishly 
gay. She smoked my cigarets and laughed 
and sang. Then she would lapse into si- 
lence, when her mind seemed a thousand 
miles away, and my ardent squeezing of 
her little fingers was unheeded. 

Joam, I think, was aware of my occupa- 
tion, and it seemed not to please him, for 
he became unaccountably waspish. Finally 
he took himself off to the other end of the 
veranda, and there strummed most doleful 
music from his guitar, until he became as 
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tired of it as we, and harshly announced 
that it was time to turn in. 


IV 


WHEN I awoke, the moon had risen. It 
was full; and though my room was on the 
dark side of the bungalow, and consequent- 
ly black as pitch, I could see it shining glo- 
riously through the ceibas and making a 
silver path on the river. 

It was my impression that I had dreamed, 
and that my own voice uttering a name had 
awakened me. I smiled, and repeated it in 
whispers. 

A soft, low laugh answered, almost at my 
pillow’s rim. It was Maria Andrade! 

I started up. Strong hands seized and 
flung me on my face. A knee bore upon 
my back. I heard heavy breathing. The 
hands drew my elbows together and tied 
them. A deep voice spoke cautiously, and 
the girl answered—and the tongue they em- 
ployed was neither Portuguese nor English! 

Those strong invisible hands set me on 
my feet and withdrew. I felt small flut- 
tering fingers on my arm. 

“ Yo’ come dis way, Senhor Ed—wit’ 
me,” whispered Maria Andrade. 

When I would have protested and ques- 
tioned, she stopped my mouth, first with 
her hand and then her lips; and they were 
icy cold. 

“ Keep quiet, senior. No one ’urt yo’.” 

Out of the bungalow darkness she led 
me into the moonlight and down the slope, 
along the path, through knee-deep grass 
to the silver river. 

Below the wharves were Manoel An- 
drade’s warehouses. The first and oldest 
was a structure of hewn ceiba logs, strong 
as a fort, with iron-barred windows to keep 
out the river thieves. It had been Jacorro’s 
jail; but now the ponderous door hung ajar 
and its padlock dangled open from the hasp. 

Into this building Maria Andrade, still 
enjoining silence, led me. We stood in an 
open space among the bales, and smelled 
the odor of freshly gathered rubber, which 
is like no other smell on earth. The girl 
lighted a lantern and set it on a hamper of 
tonka beans. 

A moment later Jacorro, who must have 
been close behind us on the slope, entered 
silently as a shadow, carrying on his shoul- 
der Joam Andrade, bound and gagged, and 
set him beside me. 

Joam’s eyes reflected the fury of a 
trapped wolf. When the girl cut the gag 
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away, he cursed her until he was breath- 
less. I was both sorry and glad that my 
hands were tied. 

His fury seemed to proceed mostly from 
the affront to his Portuguese pride in hav- 
ing been handled by a native. Not until 
he had cursed himself out did he ask his 
niece the meaning of the strange adventure. 

She, who had thrown a knife at his foot 
because of a harmless jest, accepted his 
abuse in silence, holding her head low. 
Once or twice I fancied that she glanced 
sidewise at me, in deprecation. 

When, for lack of breath rather than in- 
vention, he paused, she pointed to Jacorro, 
who stood in the doorway. 

“T go ’way wit’ ’eem,” she said. 

The remark was addressed to both of us. 
Joam stared uncomprehendingly, his mouth 
agape. 

“ Yo’ no on’erstan’,” she went on. “I 
tell yo’ now w’at yo’ not know, Oncle Joam. 
My mother — yo’ never know ’er — was 
Aguaruna womans.” 

Disbelief called sharply from both our 
mouths. 

“ Eet true,” reaffirmed Maria Andrade. 
“ Jacorro know eet; so ’e come for me, an’ 
I mus’ go.” She was watching our faces 
closely, and a note of childish pathos en- 
tered her voice. “See now, already yo’ 
don’ t’eenk so mooch of de leetle Maria, 
now yo’ know she ees ’alf-breed!”’ 

Perhaps she had truly read Joam; but I 
cried a protest from my heart: 

“T love you, Maria Andrade! Whether 
you are red or white makes no difference to 
me! Do not go with this man. Cut our 
ropes, and we will protect you from him, 
and I will keep you forever!” 

“ T’ank yo’ for dat sayings, Senhor Ed,” 
she answered simply. I saw a tear on her 
cheek that was akin to those in my eyes; 
but she shook her head. “ Bes’ I go wit’ 
Jacorro. Yo’ no on’erstan’, senhor. Yo’ 
wite mans, all w’ite; but me, I part Een- 
jan. De blocd call me; I feel ’eem—’ere.” 
She clasped her hands to her breast. 
“ Goo’-by, Senhor Ed!” 

But I did understand. It was a duel 
that had been fought at the veranda steps 
—a duel not only between two sovereign 
wills, but between the warring bloods in the 
veins of Maria Andrade; and the stronger 
had vanquished. 

She approached Joam, and slipped into 
the pocket of his pajamas the chain of bril- 
liants from her bosom. 
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“ Geeve dem to some wiite girl, some 
time. Goo’-by, Oncle Joam!” 

I had faltered a farewell. Joam did not 
answer her. Jacorro broke his waiting si- 
lence by a grunt of approval at the return 
of the jewels. As the girl went toward him, 
he lifted the necklace of jaguars’ teeth 
from his bronze neck and dropped it clash- 
ing over her head. 

The door creaked into its frame; the 
padlock clicked. Maria Andrade’s face, 
unearthly in the moonlight, appeared at 
the barred window beside the door. 

“ Gil let yo’ out w’en ’e come in morn- 
ing. Goo’-by!” 

From the window we watched them, 
Joam and I—the powerful form with wav- 
ing feathers in its hair that strode proudly 
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toward the docks, and the slender little fig- 
ure which, with bowed head, followed in 
its dark wake. 

Joam laughed. 

“Why, maybe it’s just as well, Ed. If 
she’d stayed, you and I would have been 
cutting each other’s throats, eh?” 

I drew away from him. I would have 
cut his willingly enough just then. 

On the docks the silhouette of the savage 
bent and strained and hurled down some- 
thing that it had lifted. The crash of 
splintered wood followed the cast. Joam 
groaned. Jacorro had scuttled the motor- 
launch. He disappeared over the edge of 
the dock. Maria Andrade waved a 
shadowy hand and followed. We heard the 
soft dip and plash of paddles. 
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WAS HER BROTHER’S SCHEME FOR REFORMING EFFIE A 
SUCCESS OR A FAILURE? 


By Philip Rand Hood 


T the very moment when Ross Mc- 
Auley heaved a sigh of deep and 
genuine relief, because now beyond 

doubt or peradventure his sister Effie was 
headed for home, Effie turned about with 
disconcerting abruptness, looked back in his 
general direction, and began to retrace her 
steps. 

That which Ross had just been congratu- 
lating himself would not happen had hap- 
pened. She had seen him. She was com- 
ing back to upbraid him. Or was there a 
bare possibility that she had not seen him, 
after all; that this sudden swinging about 
on her part meant merely some new, con- 
ceived-at-the-moment whim, to be followed 
out before she went home; that it had noth- 
ing to do with him whatever? 

On the strength of this slight chance he 
slipped into the deeper shadows of a friend- 
ly doorway. Lest he should be too con- 
spicuously an ostrich with its head in the 
sand, he pretended much interest in a glass 
case of stiffly posed portraits displayed by 
a Sixth Avenue photographer to lure his 
intended victims up four flights of stairs, 


which soap and a mop might have ma- 
terially improved. 

He had been following Effie from place 
to place for three somewhat tense hours. 
He fancied he had done it very efficiently 
indeed. His opinion of himself in the réle 
of sleuth had risen several satisfying degrees 
during the process. A hippopotamus trail- 
ing a swallow might approximate his meth- 
ods with a fair amount of accuracy. 

It was not at all strange, therefore, that 
whatever feeble hopes he may have enter- 
tained that she would pass him unnoticed 
should have been doomed to unfulfilment, 
and that she should stop at the doorway he 
temporarily tenanted and interrupt his ab- 
sorbed contemplation of the frozen visages 
of several representative denizens of East 
Ninety-Eighth Street. 

“ Hello, Ross!” she greeted him, as if 
she suspected nothing. 

His semblance of surprise was as much 
like a hippopotamus as his recent gum- 
shoeing had been. 

“ Why, hello, Effie!” said he. 

“ Aren’t you out pretty late, Ross?” 












“Late? I don’t know. No, I don’t 
think so. It got sort of stuffy inside, and 
I got tired of reading. I thought a little 
breath of fresh air before I turned in 
would—” 

“T happened to look around, and I saw 
you behind me. I thought perhaps we’d 
walk the rest of the way together.” 

“Sure! That’s just what we will do.” 

“ All right—come on! Home ’ll look 
good to me. I’m tired.” 

So they walked together up Sixth Ave- 
nue. Effie chattered away about trivial 
things, and called her brother’s attention 
to the moon, past its full and lop-sided, 
doing a precarious balancing stunt atop of 
a blazing roof-sign to the east. His opin- 
ion of himself as an artful shadow-hound 
took another upward leap. Effie seemed 
wholly unaware of his evening’s work. 

In the complacency of such meditations 
he turned a corner with her and headed 
westward into just such a street of dreary, 
flat-fronted apartment-houses as you would 
have suspected the McAuleys to favor with 
their domestic instincts if you glanced at 
Ross, and never in the world would have 
surmised from a similar glancing at Effie. 

Effie seemed out of place in the depress- 
ing vestibule they finally entered. She and 
the three flights of much-worn stairs, up 
which she flitted ahead of the slower-going 
and now slightly frowning Ross, had noth- 
ing in common. She did not belong in that 
bare, dreary little hallway at the top of the 
third flight, where she waited while Ross 
found his keys, selected the right one, and 
inserted it in the lock with a deliberation 
that made her tighten the corners of her 
mouth in annoyance. 

He swung the door open and stood back. 
She floated past him into the gloom of an 
inner hall. Floated—that was exactly 
Ross McAuley’s impression of the manner 
in which she passed through that open door- 
way, bred, no doubt, of the effect of the 
gauzy little gown she wore, its material se- 
lected with much discrimination, its making 
a matter of equally painstaking care. 

Effie’s fingers fumbled for the light- 
switch, found it, and dispelled the darkness 
she hated. Ross closed the door. From 
the kitchen at the end of the narrow little 
inner hall came the creaking of a chair, the 
sleepy sigh of some one aroused from a 
comfortable doze. 

“That you, Effie?” asked a drowsy 
voice. 
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“Me, ma—and Ross, too.” 

“ What time is it?” 

“ Half past “leven, ma.” 

Effie unpinned her hat—a hat that 
matched her simple but effective gown— 
and, clearing a proper space for it on a 
row of hooks on the wall, hung it on one 
of them. She made for the kitchen. Ross 
lumbered after her. 

Clothes, freshly ironed, hung on the 
spreading arms of the rack above the stove. 
By the wall was a table, ready for Ross’s 
early breakfast in the morning and for Ef- 
fie’s slightly later and always hurried one. 
Mrs. McAuley, fat, sixty-four, a home- 
keeper by every instinct, and proud of it, 
blinked at them from her ample rocker, 
There were three lights in that kitchen. 
One, only, was burning. Effie switched on 
the other two. 

“ Had a good time?” said Mrs. McAuley, 

The stereotyped, sleepy question was ad- 
dressed impartially to both Ross and Effie. 

“ Fine!” said Ross. 

“ Pictures?” 

“ No—just pokin’ round, ma.” 

“ Ask him where,” said Effie sharply. 

Ross started. One look at Effie, her 
mouth growing tense, her eyes beginning 
to blaze, was sufficient to shatter the com- 
placency that had been his as he came home 
with his sister. 

Mrs. McAuley became wide awake. She 
scented trouble. She made no pretense of 
understanding either Effie’s volatile nature 
or Ross’s intolerance of it. Tolerance was 
Mrs. McAuley’s middle name. She be- 
lieved in letting people go their own way 
and leading their own lives. Her one aim 
was to keep the peace—particularly be- 
tween these two children of hers, so funda- 
mentally at odds by nature, so prone to 
impatience each of the other. 

“Or maybe you know where he’s been 
all the evening,” Effie went on, her wrath 
mounting. “ Ma, the next time I go out 
for an evening, keep your watch-dog at 
home, will you?” 

“You leave her out of this,’”’ said Ross, 
“Ma didn’t know anything about it.” 

“ Effie, what’s the matter? What’s he 
done?” 

“ Followed me everywhere I went to- 
night—spied on me; and he thought I 
didn’t know about it!” 

“What for?” 

“T had to know—some things,” Ross 
mumbled. 
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“ What things?” Mrs. McAuley insisted. 

“ Where she went evenings, all dolled up 
—where she went and who she went with.” 

“ T hope you’re satisfied!” said Effie with 
a certain grim resignation, as if, when things 
were inevitable, the only course open was 
to accept them with what grace she could. 

“ I ain’t.”’ 

Mrs. McAuley started somewhat. Effie 
did so more perceptibly. 

“What aren’t you satisfied with, Ross 
McAuley?” Effie demanded. “ What one 
thing did I do out of the way to-night? 
You’d ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
even suggesting such a thing. Name one 
thing I did that you could find fault with!” 

“ You’re making the biggest mistake you 
could make,” said Ross thickly. 

“Where did you go? What did you 
do?” Mrs. McAuley asked her daughter, 
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“T don’t care about what it’s costing 
you,” said Ross. 

“Oh, don’t you? If you don’t, what 
kick have you got coming?” 

“You're trying, Effie, to be something 
which you ain’t.” 

“ Say, if I get my fun that way, what is 
it to you?” 

“You’re four-flushing, Effie. Nothing 
ever comes of four-flushing but discontent 
and misery, in time.” 

“ Ma, can’t you ring him off?” 

“What you are ought to be enough for 
you —pretty, quick-witted, good little 
housekeeper if you want to be. That ought 
to satisfy you, without trying to be some- 
thing which you ain’t.” 

“Tf I get my fun that way—” 

“ Ain’t I right, ma?” 

“T don’t know, Ross.” 
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“You going to side in with her, ma?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Because if you are, we might just as 
well call it off.” 


her voice colored by a hint of anxiety of 
which she was plainly ashamed. 
“ Ask him,” Effie suggested with fine 
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scorn. 

“She went to three swell affairs,” said 
Ross. He spoke very slowly, while Mrs. 
McAuley leaned forward in her chair as if 
she would hurry his deliberate words, on 
which to her mind so much depended. “I 
don’t know what two of them were. They 
were at big houses— canopies down the 
steps and across the sidewalk, and strips 
of red carpet. The other was a highfalutin 
sort of fair at a hotel.” 

Mrs. McAuley looked relieved. 

“Slipped in, unasked—not wanted,” 
added Ross. 

Effie chuckled delightedly. 

“This ain’t the first time I’ve trailed 
her, either,” he declared. 

“Tell me something I didn’t know al- 
ready,” said Effie lightly. 

“ T’ve seen her go to weddings, where she 
hadn’t any right to be, and tea-dances, and 
a lot of things like that. I’ve seen her tog 
out and hire a limousine from a public ga- 
rage, and drive about down-town, for the 
sake of having the carriage-men open the 
door for her and people passing look at her 
and envy her.” 

“ And is that any of your business, Ross 
McAuley?” 

“Maybe not, and maybe again it is— 
mine and ma’s.” 

“Ma, is it any of his business? Ma, 
don’t I pay in my share every Saturday? 
If I want to spend the rest of my money, 
haven’t I a right to spend it as I want to?” 


“ Call what off, Ross? What do you 
think you’re going to do?” 

“ Make her stop it. It’s getting her. At 
first, when she went once in a while to 
places like that, it wasn’t so bad. Now 
she’s chasing such things all the time.” 

“Make me stop? You say make me 
stop, Ross McAuley? Who’s going to make 
me stop if I don’t want to stop?” 

“T could,” he said, taking two heavy 
steps toward her. 

“ Don’t you touch me, Ross. Don’t you 
dare touch me!” 

“I could and I would if I thought it 
was best for you.” 

“Don’t you touch me!” 

“ Let her alone, Ross.” 

“You want her to keep on being a little 
crazy-headed four-flusher?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf I get my fun like that—” 

“Let her alone, now,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Auley. ‘“ You’ve worked her up enough 
for one night.” 

“Any one would think I’d done some- 
thing fierce, to hear him talk, ma!” 

“Ma, help me out, can’t you? Make 
her see I’m raising all this fuss for her own 
good. Make her see she’s got her chance to 
be happy with her pick of any one of twenty 
good men that are crazy about her, but 
she’s getting ideas in her head that will 
make her miserable all her life, because 
she’s beginning to feel above what she real- 
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ly is. Help me out like that, ma. Now’s 
the time to do it.” 

“JT don’t know. You two have got me 
all confused.” 

“ Ma, have I done anything so awful?” 

“ T don’t know, Effie. I’m confused, like 
I’m telling you. I’ve got to think it over.” 

“ What business is it of his, anyway?” 

“ Like he says—he thinks it’s for your 
own good, Effie.” 

“ He’s sore because I’ve spent a little 
money—my own money, at that—money 
I earned myself.” 

“ You know blamed well I wouldn’t fuss 
about what money you spent, Effie.” 

“ Let her alone, Ross.” 

“ Better have it out now we’re at it.” 

“Let her alone. Effie, you better go to 
bed. You look tired to death.” 

“You tell me first, ma, that you don’t 
think I’ve done anything wrong.” 

“ Run along to bed, deary.” 

“ You tell me that, first!” 

“ All right! I guess you haven’t done 
anything very terrible—not yet, anyway.” 


I 


EFFIe went out of the kitchen. Some- 
where toward the front of the flat a door 
slammed. Mrs. McAuley began to swing 
slowly to and fro in the rocker. 

“Tf I didn’t care a rap about her—” 
Ross said musingly. 

“T know,” said his mother, with a bob 
of her head. ‘“ You want to remember, too, 
that Effie’s got a whole lot of respect for 
your judgment.” 

“ Looks like it!” he commented bitterly. 

“‘ She has, all the same. You two think 
the world of each other underneath it all, 
yet you fight like cats and dogs.” 

“ There you are! If I didn’t care what 
happened to her, I wouldn’t be troubling 
myself to start a fuss like this.” 

“T know.” 

“ What ‘ll we do?” 

“Go to bed,” said Mrs. McAuley, get- 
ting heavily out of the rocker, 

“T mean about Effie.” 

“ Go to bed and get a good night’s sleep. 
Think it over in the morning, when maybe 
you won’t be so apt to make mountains out 
of mole-hills.” 

He scowled and bit his under lip. 

“You think that’s what I’m doing?” 

“T don’t know. Good night, Ross!” 

But Ross did not follow this excellent 
advice of his mother’s. Instead, he lighted 
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his pipe, took the comfortable chair she had 
vacated, and lifted his feet to the stove- 
hearth. While he wasn’t the sort of man 
to sidestep any problem that presented it- 
self, he went at such things with a dogged 
mental heaviness, and came to his final so- 
lution only through much travail. 

He had intended to follow Effie about 
for a few more of her strange evenings, 
gather his accusing data together, and then 
bring the matter to a head. That there 
would have to be a certain amount of fi- 
nesse in the way he did it he had been fully 
aware. It had troubled him considerably. 
He had not fully planned his method of 
doing it; and Effie had upset whatever 
vague plans he might have had by her an- 
nouncement that she knew well enough 
what he was doing. This had forced his 
hand, had found him unprepared. 

He was fully aware he had displayed 
about as much finesse as an elephant try- 
ing to walk on eggs. If he had kept a leash 
on his tongue—but he hadn’t done so. He 
had jumped on Effie pretty rawly, and if 
you wanted to bring Effie to your own view- 
point, jumping on her as he had done was 
about the worst way to proceed. 

Therefore, having been surprised into 
using an utterly worthless method with Ef- 
fie—a method that would only make her 
follow her own course more firmly — he 
must needs discard whatever outlined plans 
he had formulated. He must drop all idea 
of pointing out that he was thirty-five while 
she was but eighteen; that he knew far 
better than she which roads led to happi- 
ness and which to misery. He must toss 
overboard all these fragments he had thus 
far painstakingly thought out of the pre- 
amble which was to lead up to his big talk 
with her, when he put the thing over and 
showed her the error, if not the danger, of 
her way. 

He thought and thought, and chased 
himself around in maddening circles which 
brought him nowhere. The net result of 
his meditations seemed to be a smarting 
tongue from too furious pulling at his pipe, 
and a recognition of the fact that he had a 
delicate problem on his hands, for which 
no feasible solution presented itself. 

Thinking in circles never yet got any 
man out of his difficulties; but it is a pleas- 
ant habit of the human race to delude it- 
self into the belief that accomplishment 
comes through such impossible channels. 
So Ross McAuley took his circles to bed 
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with him, and trotted merrily around them 
again and again all through a restless night. 
He swung around them as he ate his early 
breakfast at the table by the wall in the 
kitchen. More loath than ever to forego 
them since they had become such old 
friends, he took them down-town with him 
when he headed for work. 


Ill 


CiarK Bronson had nothing whatever 
against the practise of law as a profession, 
provided some one beside himself did the 
practising. A law school had rather grudg- 
ingly presented him with one of its sheep- 
skins. He had done that much because 
the family expected it of him. A similar 
urge of family expectation got him past his 
bar examinations. 

Then his mother died. The wishes of his 
mother being the only ones in the family 
about which he cared two whoops and a 
candy fig, he turned his back upon the law. 
He had always wanted to make a personal 
inspection of certain Japanese ports. He 


inspected them. He sweated and slaved in 
a stoke-hole to do it. 
In Yokohama a frayed individual who 


needed a shave, but whose white skin was 
a welcome oasis in a desert of brownish yel- 
low visages, sang loudly the praises of Val- 
paraiso; so Clark Bronson headed for Val- 
paraiso on a similar seventh-class ticket. 
Afterward he discovered Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Calcutta and Singapore, Buenos 
Aires and Rio, Helsingfors and Riga, all by 
the same method. The thing got into his 
blood. He saw them all again, and other 
ports besides. 

Occasionally he wearied of this for a 
brief space, and took a temporary job 
ashore—any job at all that didn’t let his 
belt get too loose. He wasn’t fussy beyond 
that. 

At such an intermittent period of sea- 
weariness the Galloway Castle brought him 
home, nurse to her warped old furnaces, as 
usual. His pay being apportioned more or 
less unequally among three other stokers 
who seemed to have a better understanding 
of seven-up than he, he promptly struck 
out for a job that would furnish him nec- 
essary sustenance until the call of some far 
corner of the earth once again blistered his 
hands plying shovel and slice-bar. 

The job he ran to earth this time was 
better than most of its predecessors. It 
consisted of stepping across the sidewalk 
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and opening the doors of limousines, se- 
dans, and coupés that rolled up to the curb 
outside the justly famous entrance of the 
Commercial Trust Company. His uniform 
was of a becoming shade of brown. There 
were gold stripes down the outer seams of 
his trouser legs, and a broad gold band en- 
circled his cap. 

Clark Bronson in his uniform was an im- 
posing figure. He opened doors with a 
grace that was not to be gainsaid.. No one 
had ever opened the doors of vehicles pull- 
ing up at the curb before the Commercial 
Trust Company as Clark Bronson opened 
them. He did it as if he had done it all his 
life and was delighted to do it, and yet 
without a trace of servility about him. 

As a general thing it is not a particularly 
fascinating pastime to watch a man at such 
a task; but Ross McAuley had found him- 
self more than once watching the man out- 
side the Commercial Trust on his job. Ross 
was one of the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany’s janitorial force. The heavy panes 
of the windows were his special field of en- 
deavor. He saw to it that they were spot- 
less and shining. He cussed his three as- 
sistants into a similar attitude toward the 
windows. 

That morning Ross paused in his minis- 
trations to certain eighth-story windows at 
the front of the building to watch Bronson 
on his job. He did it abstractedly, for he 
was wrestling with a problem that was no 
nearer solution than it had been when it 
presented itself to him the night before. 

Ross had found Clark Bronson an in- 
teresting personality. He had listened in 
stray moments, when they were both off 
duty, to fragmentary pictures of the stoke- 
hole — so true that Ross did not believe 
them, but he found them engaging, none 
the less. There was something decidedly 
different about Clark Bronson from any 
other outside footman who had ever offici- 
ated at the Commercial Trust. What it 
was that thus set him apart Ross had never 
realized, until at that moment, as he 
watched the man on the sidewalk below 
him, it came to him in a flash. 

“That lad,” mused Ross to himself, 
“has seen better days!” 

He did not know then that an idea was 
struggling to shape itself. He did not real- 
ize a little later that the idea had shaped 
itself. It rather dazed him, coming upon 
him full-fledged, as it did. He turned it 
over, looking at it pro and con. He grad- 








ually came to like it better. He tried it 
from various angles. It stood the test. 

There being a lull in the traffic to the 
portals of the Commercial Trust, Clark 
Bronson had a moment to spare for the 
slow, heavy man who touched his shoulder. 

“ Bronson, I like you,” said McAuley. 

“ Thanks!” the man in the brown uni- 
form replied with a grin. “ You’re not such 
a bad scout yourself, Ross.” 

“] like you and I’d trust you.” 

“ Thanks again!” 

“ Anywhere.” 

“ Thanks yet more!” 

“You seem like a lad that would help 
any one in a fix.” 

“Do I? Well, maybe that’s not a bad 
stab at the truth, either.” 

“ Would you help me out of one?” 

“Sure! How much?” 

“ Not that way,” said Ross, as the other 
man’s hand slipped inside the brown uni- 
form coat. 

“ Well, what way?” 

“You could mix with ’most any bunch, 
couldn’t you?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“ Yes, you could—even the swellest. I 
know!” 

“ How much do you know?” 

“ Just that. That’s enough for me.” 

Clark Bronson grinned at him. 

“Well? Goon! What’s the help I can 
pass over?” 

“Did you ever have a sister?” 

“ Three.” 

“Were you fond of them?” 

Bronson scowled slightly. 

“No,” he said flatly. 

“Perhaps you won’t understand me, 
then.” 

“ Try and see!” 

Ross wrinkled his brows as he tried to 
frame his request in the best possible way. 

“T’ve got one sister—eighteen. Good 
kid, but little fool. Chasing after the way- 
up stuff—weddings where she ain’t asked 
and functions where she ain’t invited. 
Slips in. Nobody knows the difference, I 
suppose. She’s clever, but she’s trying to 
be something that she ain’t.” 

“ That’s a common enough human fail- 
ing,” Bronson commented. 

“ Any one of a score of fine young fel- 
lers, steady-going chaps, she could have 
her pick of to-morrow, and be happy and 
on if she hadn’t got this bug in her 
ead.” 
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“ I see! ”? 

“But they ain’t good enough for her 
now.” 

“ No?” 

“ One of the swells is going to sit up and 
take notice of her some day, she thinks, 
That’s her idea.” 

“ Maybe one of them will.” 

“Where'd she fit if he did?” 

“You think she wouldn’t?” 

“ All her life she’d have to keep on strain-« 
ing to be something that she ain’t.” 

“T get you. That’s horse sense!” 

“So I want some one that can mix at 
the places she chases herself to—some one 
that looks like the real thing, but. ain’t—- 
a four-flusher like her. I want some one 
like that to take notice of her and string 
her along, and then show himself up for 
what he is. It would make her sick of it— 
bring her to her senses.” 

“ Rather rough stuff, isn’t it?” 

“ Tt’s the only way left. I know her like 
a book.” 

“ That’s what you want me to do?” 

“ You’ve hit the answer first try. Look! 
I’ve got the necessary coin put by to invest 
in this. It ’ll be worth it. I'll go a thou- 
sand dollars to get this crazy idea out of 
her bean. You could get some clothes 
you’d need, and rent a car, and throw the 
front you’d have to throw for a time. Then 
I’d steer her down here and let her have a 
look at you opening the doors of automo- 
biles at the curb.” 

“ You’re the crazy one, McAuley!” 

“ Give me a better idea, then.” 

“Let her alone.” 

Ross tightened his lips. 

“ Somehow it’s going to be stopped. My 
mind’s made up to that,” he said. 

“ What’s she like?” 

“ Go over to Cooper & Bailey’s, and look 
at the girl that sits at the desk just outside 
old man Bailey’s private office. That’s 
her.” 

Now Clark Bronson had no intention of 
following out this suggestion. He told 
Ross McAuley as much. He reiterated his 
former statement that the whole thing was 
preposterous, and that he’d have nothing 
to do with it. 

At lunch-time, however, he shed his be- 
coming brown uniform for less becoming 
raiment that had been purchased in Liver- 
pool. He made his way, curiosity-ridden, 
to Cooper & Bailey’s, and up to the large 
room on the second floor, from which old 
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man Bailey’s private office opened. He 
saw a girl at the desk just outside the door 
of that private office. 

He went back to the Commercial Trust 
and dug up Ross McAuley. 

“T’ve been thinking things over,” he 
announced. 

Ross took hope instantly. 

“T’ll do it,” Bronson added. 

Ross closed an account of eleven hundred 
and twenty-six dollars at a savings-bank, 
that afternoon, by the simple expedient of 
drawing it out to the last cent. 


IV 


Ross McAutey hurried down to the 
basement of the Commercial Trust build- 
ing. Clark Bronson, at his locker, was 
changing his uniform for the suit he had 
purchased in Liverpool. 

“Tf you chuck up this job at the door 
you'll queer things, man,” Ross said. 
“ Wasn’t Effie to come down here in a 
couple of months or so and see you on your 
job? Wasn’t that the way we agreed to 
stage it?” 

“There are other places just as good,” 
said Bronson. “I’m sick of this job.” 

“You're going to get another job like 
this, or have you got one?” 

“T’ve got another job.” 

“ The same kind?” 

“ Not quite the same.” Bronson knotted 
his tie. He reached into the locker and 
fumbled in the inner pocket of the uniform 
coat. “ By the way, McAuley, here’s the 
money you advanced me. Count it and 
see if it’s all there.” 

Ross took the wad of bills. He stared 
at them stupidly. 

“ Say, this part of it was on me.” 

“T know; but I couldn’t use it. In get- 
ting fun enough out of it to stand the ex- 
pense myself.” 

A disturbing thought struck Ross. 

“You ain’t going to squeal, are you?” 

“ Squeal? In what way?” 

“ You’re going to play it through, ain’t 
you?” 

“ Sure, I'll play it through.” 

“ You’re going to let Effie know you were 
just a four-flusher, ain’t you?” 

“T’m going to let her see me on the new 
job.” 

“ Will it do as well as this?” 

“ Better.” 

“Would you mind tellin’ me the sort of 
job it is?” 
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“Not at all. It’s a good job. There'll 
be ten thousand a year in it to start with.” 

Ross McAuley had to steady himself 
against the lockers. 

“Ten thousand a year!” 

“To start with.” 

“ My God, man!” 

“ Had to have it.” 

“ What ’ll we do about Effie?” 

“Don’t worry. That’s fixed.” 

“ How?” 

“ Effie is going to marry me.” 

“ What have you told her?” 

“ Everything.” 

“Ten thousand a year to start with!” 

“You can’t deny a girl like Effie any- 
thing,” Bronson declared. 

“So you slip out and pick ten-thousand- 
dollar jobs out of the air!” Ross said, as if 
he were preparing for something queer 
about all this. 

“No, you don’t pick them out of the 
air. You swallow your pride. You go to 
your old man, who has never had any use 
for you. You go to him and you tell him 
you’ve met a girl like Effie. You admit 
you’ve been all wrong, and you say you 
want to settle down to something worth 
while. You tell him you’d like to look after 
the legal matters of the property he owns. 
You have to stand a lot from him, but you 
think of Effie and you come through. No, 
you don’t pick any ten thousand dollars out 
of the air. I rather think, looking at it 
from all sides, you earn them.” 

Ross was scowling darkly. 

“You don’t believe me?” Bronson asked. 

“ The trouble is that I do believe you!” 

“Then what’s the hitch?” 

Ross swung about sharply as he spoke. 
He seemed more troubled than ever. He 
swallowed hard several times before he 
spoke. 

“Tt’s all wrong, all wrong!” he said at 
last. “ Everything has gone askew. You’ve 
done all this for her—swallowed your pride, 
and begged this chance off your old man, 
all for the sake of helping her to be some- 
thing that she ain’t!” 

“ No,” said Bronson, with a shake of his 
head. “ You’re ’way off there, McAuley. 
You’ve got to make good for girls like 
Effie. You’ve got to give them what their 
hearts are set on having. I’ve got the job 
with the old man, and I’m going to make 
good at it or bust wide open in the attempt 
2 give her the chance to be something that 

e is!” 
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XIX 


HAT same night, John Garrison ex- 
cused himself immediately after 
dinner, saying that he had to go 

into town on business. Only Pat and the 
doctor knew what that business was. 

Garrison had asked Mrs. Carrington’s 
permission to use the garage to house a car 
that he was bringing out, and she had 
readily acceded to the request. Owning a 
car seemed a matter of course for one of 
the wealth and position of the New York 
Garrisons, and she suspected nothing of 
the use to which it would be put. 

Garrison had talked the matter over pri- 
vately with Dr. Stafford, with whom he 
was on the most cordial terms. The doctor 
had agreed that it was a practical plan, 
and one that would result in the highest at- 
tainable degree of protection for Patricia. 
He had been somewhat anxious, of late, 
lest his tacit acceptance of her adventurous 
proposition might prove to have been in- 
judicious, and he was overjoyed to think 
that this capable young man had so readily 
hit upon a solution of the difficulty. Gar- 
rison made no secret, to the doctor, that 
this was his prime consideration, though 
he also hinted that the money he would 
thus earn would be welcome in tiding him 
over his present troubles. 

“You think, then, that the rent of the 
car won’t make too deep an inroad on your 
profits?” the doctor had asked. 

“No, I don’t think so,” Garrison had 
replied, in almost the same words he had 
used to Patricia. “I think I know of a 
car that I can get—for very little.” 

Having had no experience with the hir- 
ing of motor-cars, other than taxicabs, Dr. 
Stafford was quite satisfied with this. He 
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did not doubt that John Garrison was ca- 
pable of attending to his own affairs. 

The doctor would have been quite sure 
that the self-reliant young man knew what 
he was about if ‘he had been able, unob- 
served, to follow him that night when he 
left the Grand Central station behind him 
and made his way northward with long, 
purposeful steps. Seemingly quite unhur- 
ried, for the night was yet young, Garrison 
walked up Park Avenue for a mile or more, 
and then turned toward the east. After he 
had crossed the street, his pace slackened, 
and he went slowly and quietly until he 
reached Lexington Avenue. Here he 
glanced swiftly up and down the street, 
and then retraced his steps as far as the 
middle of the block. 

The street was very quiet. Only a few 
pedestrians were in sight, and these were 
hurrying homeward, for the night had 
fallen dark and the wind was rising with a 
threat of rain. 

Garrison was standing before a low 
building from which came not the least 
sign of light or life. The great doors in 
the front were protected by a heavy iron 
grille. He looked again to right and left, 
made sure that there was no policeman or 
watchman in sight, and swiftly slipped a 
key, which he held ready in his hand, into 
the lock. It turned without a sound, and 
in an instant he had passed through the 
broad door and closed it gently. 

He stood perfectly still for a moment, 
accustoming his eyes to the almost total 
darkness. What little light there was came 
through the dusty glass of the doors from 
a street-lamp in front of the next building. 
It fell weirdly upon three large, sheeted, 
massive shapes, which occupied all of one 
side of the wide, low, stone-paved room. 
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The one nearest the street was much lower 
than the others, and Garrison stood looking 
at it for some time, lost in thought. He 
even raised the canvas cover and ran his 
hand lovingly over the smooth surface of 
the wheel of a Cunningham roadster. 

Then he shook his head sadly and turned 
to the next car. This proved to be a large 
touring-car, elegant in appointment and ex- 
quisitely new and clean. 

“ Doesn’t look the part at all,” he said 
disconsolately. 

He was just on the point of raising the 
sheet on the last car when a brilliant ray 
of light pierced the dusty gloom of the 
glass door and flashed swiftly about the 
interior. 

Garrison dropped to the floor between 
the cars, as if he had been shot. He looked 
cautiously out from the deep shadow of 
the engine and beheld a man’s face dimly 
outlined against the darkness. The man— 
evidently a night watchman—was peering 
into the garage, his investigation aided by 
the flash-light which he held in his raised 
hand. 

Had he seen or heard anything to arouse 
his suspicions? Garrison could not be sure. 
He heard the man try the door, and 
thanked his lucky stars that the bolt had 
shot home when he closed it. 

After rattling the knob unnecessarily, as 
it seemed to Garrison’s taut nerves, the 
man, apparently satisfied, passed on. 

When his echoing footsteps had quite 
died away, Garrison rose to his feet, and, 
lifting the canvas on the last car, breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

“A Dauntless eight,” he said, after a 
brief examination, “with a sedan body. 
Nothing could be better! I want an en- 
gine that I can depend on—one that never 
goes back on friend or foe. Oh, this is a 
piece of luck!” 

He chuckled a little to himself as he took 
the license-plate from the front, and, 
creeping to the rear, removed the cone on 
the back. He stood balancing them in his 
hand for a moment. Then he slipped them 
under the cushions of the rear seat, and, 
‘unwrapping a flat package which he had 
been carrying under his arm ever since he 
left Stonehill, he produced a new set of 
plates and put them in place. Carefully 
he folded up the wrapping-paper and 
crammed it into his pocket. 

After that he tested the tank, and found 
that it was half full of gasoline. 
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“ The stars in their courses fight for us,” 
he grinned to himself. 

Having folded up the sheet of canvas 
and hidden it in the roadster, he opened 
the door a crack and looked out into the 
street. The rain was beginning to fall 
heavily, and the thoroughfare was practi- 
cally deserted. 

“So much the better,” he thought, 
glancing up at the sky. “ Weather made 
for the convenience of John Garrison!” 

He grinned again as he spoke the name. 
Softly he closed the door, ran rapidly to 
the back of the garage, and took his place 
at the wheel of the sedan. With exceeding 
care to make the least possible noise, he 
started the engine. It responded with the 
satisfying surety of a dependable piece of 
mechanism. He left it running, went back 
and opened the doors wide, and skilfully 
maneuvered the long car out into the 
empty street. 

Swift as thought he dashed back and 
closed the doors. He tried them to make 
sure that they were fast, and in another 
moment he was speeding on his way. 

Unheeding the spiteful gusts of rain 
which fell on the closed wind-shield, he 
drove northward, through the park and 
across the Harlem River. He did not 
slacken speed until he reached the com- 
paratively open country. Then he slowed 
down, and, as well as he could for the dark- 
ness, looked about him. 

“It should be about here,” he thought, 
and drove on at a foot pace. 

Presently his headlights showed him a 
turn in the road and, beyond it, a low- 
lying, marshy field, beside which was a 
muddy cart-track. Without hesitation he 
swung off the paved road, and in a moment 
the heavy car was laboring through mud 
and water which splashed up on the hood 
and running-gear. He drove on for a 
little way, then reversed the engine and 
backed slowly out of the mud-hole. 

“No use to tempt Providence,” he said 
to himself. “That road is always wet, 
and with this rain—whew, I’d hate to get 
stuck! It’s all right now, though,” he add- 
ed, as the wheels gained firmer ground. 

Then John Garrison did a strange thing. 
He turned up his coat collar and got out 
into the driving rain. With apparent un- 
concern he gathered up two handfuls of 
gritty, wet earth and deliberately rubbed 
down the shining body of the car and the 
hood of the engine. When the beautiful 

















surface was sufficiently scratched and 
marred, he cleansed his hands on the long, 
wet grass and resumed his seat with a 
chuckle of glee. 

“The rain will wash most of the dirt 
off, but I’ll bet the old girl will seem to 
have aged five years in a single night,” he 
thought. “Oh, it’s a great life, a great 
life! I’ve never been so happy before. 
It’s great larks, as Patricia said. Patricia 
—the name suits her. Yes, it suits her; 
but so does ‘ Patty.’ And so does ‘ Pat ’— 
that’s what the doctor calls her. Pat!” 
He tried it over and over again. “I don’t 
know but ‘ Pat’ suits her best of all!” 

The car sped smoothly on its appointed 
way. It flashed through small towns 
where street-lights, each with a nimbus 
round its head, glimmered in long rows, re- 
flected from wet pavements; then on again, 
past high brick walls of great estates and 
quiet, dark farmhouses, shrinking back 
among their sheltering trees. At last it 
reached a height from which, to the left, 
the eye fell on broad reaches of lamp-bor- 
dered emptiness, where the great river, si- 
lent and serene, swept southward. 

John Garrison—for so, out of politeness, 
we must still call him, since that is what he 
called himself—guided the car with ease 
and surety up the drive of Morgan Car- 
rington’s house. Patricia had given him 
the key to the garage. Having unlocked 
and swung back the broad doors, he ran 
his newly acquired but much defaced 
Dauntless in alongside the smaller car. 

“ They look a little bit like a contented 
husband and wife,” he thought whimsical- 
ly, as he closed and locked the doors of the 
garage. 

The lower floor of the house, when he 
let himself in, was brilliantly lighted, but 
quiet and empty. It was nearing midnight, 
and all the household had retired. He was 
not surprised at the illumination, for Patty 
had insisted on this precaution, though he 
had longed to have the house left dark, in 
the hope that the marauder might return 
and that he might catch him and acquire 
merit in Patricia’s eyes. 

He was thinking of those eyes as he fell 
—_ and found himself murmuring, half 

oud: 


“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eyes of gold and bramble dew—” 


He liked the sound of the words. It did 
not matter in the least that her eyes were 
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dark brown. He would not have changed 
them for “ gold and bramble dew.” 


“Steel true and blade straight 
The great artificer— 


“Oh, God!” he whispered. “God, 
make me worthy, somehow! She’s—oh, 
she’s such a—such a corker!” 

And with this reverently irreverent 
prayer on his lips, John Garrison fell asleep 
in the room which had been intended for 
Ned Driscoll by his uncle. 


XX 


IN spite of ever-present anxiety, the time 
passed swiftly for Patricia and John Gar- 
rison. Every afternoon the two cars ran 
quietly out from Morgan Carrington’s 
house and disappeared down Broad Road. 
They always went off before Mrs. Carring- 
ton awakened from her afternoon nap, and 
she never remarked the fact that they were 
using two cars instead of one. 

To a large extent Garrison usurped © 
Marco’s place in the Carrington garden, 
though that hard-working Italian still 
delved in the doctor’s garden and gathered 
from it the fruits of the earth, to say noth- 
ing of the vegetables. It was evident to 
the doctor that Marco liked the place and 
was interested in the progress of the plants 
over which he labored, for he was often 
seen smoking his pipe in the evening, as he 
loafed up and down the aqueduct path. 

Stafford had grown quite fond of the 
genial laborer, whose conscientious work, 
early and late, was something new in his 
experience of that class. The garden blos- 
somed like the rose, and the long shelves in 
the cellar were fast filling up with rich- 
colored glasses of fruit and squat, square 
jars of vegetables. 

Every early morning Pat and John Gar- 
rison labored like Adam and Eve in the 
first garden, though it seemed to the young 
man—and perhaps to the girl also, but we 
are too scrupulous to delve deeply into the 
state of her thoughts—that they had not 
yet been excluded from paradise. The air 
was fresh and sweet with the new day, and 
the dew sparkled on green plants and vari- 
colored flowers. It was a quaint old place, 
where the silver-green and mauve of the 
humble but beautiful cabbage was relieved 
by the delicate rose and white of spicy, old- 
fashioned pinks, and rows of peas ended in 
clumps of phlox and sweet-william. 

They worked side by side, Pat in a soft 
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tan shirt, open at the neck, a short cordu- 
roy skirt, heavy gloves, and a broad gar- 
dening hat; John Garrison in the remains 
of an old uniform. As they worked, they 
talked. Their tones were low in deference 
to the newly awakened day. They seemcd 
to be shut in by the high hedges from all 
the world and its dust and care, and their 
talk became more and more friendly and 
personal. Not once, however, did John 
Garrison betray himself, though Patricia, 
with an almost impish ingenuity, endeav- 
ored to trip him up. 

Almost every afternoon, too, the doctor 
tested him with every wile of his clever, 
resourceful mind, as all three worked to- 
gether in his pleasant, cool kitchen, pre- 
serving or canning as the generous prod- 
ucts of the gardens demanded. They talked 
intimately, too, in the quiet evening hours 
while they rested from their labors and the 
two men smoked innumerable cigarets on 
the doctor’s old porch. Sometimes Pat 
was with them and sometimes not, but 
never could the old physician find out more 
than the facts John had presented when he 
first appeared among them. The doctor 
could not help admiring the young man’s 
adroitness and strength of purpose. 

“Runs in the family, I imagine,” he 
said one day to Pat, in one of their many 
private talks on the subject. “ Your uncle 
would have put through a situation of this 
kind in much the same way, though I can’t 
picture his doing it from a pure spirit of 
romance. If anything presented itself to 
him as desirable or amusing, he’d go 
through with it to the bitter end, even if he 
stepped on several toes by the way.” He 
laughed softly, reminiscently. “It isn’t 
exactly to the point, but I remember, when 
I first came here to live, that he insisted 
on putting new floors in the old house. I 
didn’t want them at all. I ‘hated all the 
fuss of having the place torn up for an in- 
definite period; but do you think my feel- 
ings on the subject made any difference to 
him? Not at all! He said I ought to 
want smooth floors, that they’d be much 
easier to clean, that I didn’t know what 
was good for me, and more to the same 
purpose. We almost came to blows; but 
the floors went in, as you know.” 

Patricia laughed a little sadly. 

“Poor Uncle Morgan!” she said. “ He 
did like his own way, but he was a dear, 
in spite of it all. How I wish—oh, how I 
wish we could have news of him!” 
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As if in answer to her longing, they did 
get a bit of information that very after- 
noon, though it was not much to the pur- 
pose, as Patty sorrowfully pointed out. 

It was more than two weeks since Powell 
had taken up the case, but though he had 
reported often, and had been out to look 
the ground over again more than once, he 
had been able to produce no new facts. 

On this day, in the morning, he tele- 
phoned that he had at last made a discov- 
ery. In the early afternoon he appeared 
in person, a triumphant smile on his face. 

“Tt took some sleuthing, I’m here to 
state,” he said, seating himself comfortably 
in a porch chair and lighting a long cigar. 
“Can I go on? Is this young man wise?” 
he questioned, with a motion of his head 
toward John Garrison. “Yes? Well, 
then, we’ve been trying, among other 
things, to find out where Mr. Carrington 
went with all that money, after he left the 
Carstairs Trust. Of course the first thing 
was to get next to the cabman who picked 
him up that Monday morning. It wasn’t 
as easy as you might think, for we hadn’t 
much to go on. As it happened, we might 
have found him sooner if he hadn’t been 
laid up with a cold for more’n a week.” 

“Then you did find him?” asked Pa- 
tricia impetuously. 

“Sure we found him— ain’t I telling 
you?” said Powell complacently. ‘“ There 
wasn’t much trouble, once we got the right 
man. He remembered the old gent well. 
He belongs to the regular Grand Central 
cab service, Burke does, and he’d taken 
Mr: Carrington from that nine fifty-three 
train several times before. Once or twice 
he’d taken him to the Carstairs Trust di- 
rect, but he hadn’t that morning. They 
went away down-town first of all. He 
couldn’t remember where exactly, but the 
starter’s record showed that. It was to the 
Trinity Building, on Broadway.” 

“ Franklin Thornton’s office,” the doctor 
interrupted. 

“Yes. Well, he waited there for a little 
while, and then they came up-town again. 
They picked up the other man—the one 
you found out about at the Carstairs Trust, 
I suppose it was, doctor. They picked him 
up on Broadway, somewhere about Eighth 
Street. He was waiting at the corner when 
Mr. Carrington ordered Burke to stop. He 
noticed particular, Burke did, because the 
same man had been with the old gent be- 
fore, at the Grand Central.” 








“ Burke was sure that it was the same 
man?” 

“Yes, sir; and I’m certain he was right, 
because that was what Mike, the Carstairs 
door-man, said.” 

“Yes, yes—I know. It seems queer; 
but go on. Where did they go from 
there?” 

“ They turned off Broadway at Madison 
Square and came up the avenue. Burke 
says they stopped once, he thinks, before 
they went to the bank. He doesn’t remem- 
ber where, but we know that it was at 
Tiffany’s.” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Afterward — after they’d been to the 
bank, I mean —they stopped at several 
places, Burke doesn’t know just where. It 
was nearly three weeks ago, and he’s driv- 
ing people all the time, so you couldn’t ex- 
pect it of him; but he’s pretty sure that all 
the places were around Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-Fourth Street, and he does remem- 
ber that they stopped quite a while at 
Macy’s. Mr. Carrington stayed in the cab, 
and the other man got out and went into 
the store. When he came back he had a 
lot of packages, big and little. He got into 
the cab and they went back to the avenue 
and down to Washington Square. There 
both men got out—and that’s the last 
Burke ever saw of them.” 

A short silence fell. They were digest- 
ing the unpalatable fact that all the de- 
tective’s labors had only enabled them to 
follow, through a few miles of city streets, 
the man they so anxiously sought, and that 
his final destination was still a mystery. 

“ Did Burke notice which way they went 
when they left the cab?” asked Garrison 
after a moment’s consideration. 

“ Yes,” Powell promptly replied. “ They 
went south through the park.” 

“ Why, there’s nothing but artists’ quar- 
ters and slums in that direction!” 

The detective nodded wisely. 

“ And a likely place to inveigle an old 
man with a pot of money in his clothes 
into, believe me!” he said. ‘“ We may find 
the thing’s worse than I thought at first. 
I'd like to get my hands on that shabby 
guy that was with him in the cab. I'll lay 
a thousand cold simoleons to a last year’s 
straw hat, right now, that this same bird 
could tell us what happened to Mr. Car- 
rington, and tell it right, if he would— 
which ain’t hardly to be expected,” he add- 
ed, with a disconsolate shake of the head. 
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“ But haven’t you found any clues as to 
the man’s identity?” 

“ Nothing but the descriptions we got 
out of Burke and the man at the bank, 
and they don’t agree on more’n one or two 
points. They both say he wasn’t well- 
dressed. Mike thinks he was an old man, 
but Burke is sure he wasn’t more than 
middle-aged. I think Burke knows best, 
because Mike only saw him when he was 
sitting down in the cab.” 

“Didn’t Burke hear anything, or see 
anything, by which he could judge whether 
the man and Mr. Carrington were on good 
terms?” asked Garrison. 

“ He said he kind o’ thought they were 
quarreling about something. He heard 
the old gent’s voice raised a couple of 
times, but he couldn’t tell what he said. 
He was driving a flivver, you know.” 

Having had some experience with the 
loud voice of that useful animal, Garrison 
only said, “Of course,” and fell silent 


n. 

“ Well, folks, I guess that ’ll be about 
all. I’d better be getting back on my job,” 
said the detective, rising and picking up 
his hat from the floor beside his chair. 
“Now don’t you go to worrying, miss. 
Things ain’t so bad but what they could be 
worse. Sooner or later, dead or alive, we’ll 


find your uncle for you.” 


With this cheering promise he took him- 
self off. 

It was all that John Garrison and the 
doctor could do to overcome the dark fore- 
bodings into which the detective’s news 
had plunged Patricia. They strove stren- 
uously, however, and by evening had 
achieved a reasonable degree of success. _ 

Nevertheless, when John, having re- 
ceived a thick letter just before dinner, 
went into town that evening on some un- 
explained but necessary ‘business, he took 
with him a heavy heart. He felt that the 
facts they had just learned were ominous 
in the extreme. Pat was taking it like a 
soldier, but the anxiety was almost more 
than the girl could bear. She turned to 
him in her trouble with most satisfying 
directness, and yet there was something 
about her attitude—he couldn’t tell just 
what—that puzzled him. Could she sus- 
pect—well, there was no use worrying 
about that. 

She had been in Garrison’s thoughts all 
the evening. They were still all of her and 
her uncle when he returned to Stonehill, 
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at about half past ten o’clock, and made 
his way up from the station on foot. 

The driveway from Broad Road up to 
the house was of crushed stone and rather 
rough. Without thinking much about it, 
he stepped off to the side, and his footsteps 
fell soundlessly on the thick turf with 
which the road was bordered. He had 
gained the top of the rise, and was about 
to cross over to the house, when he saw 
something which made him draw back 
quickly into the shadow of the trees. 

The faint starlight was dim and uncer- 
tain, but he was quite sure that some one 
was moving stealthily away from the back 
of the house, across the open space before 
the garage. The whole lower floor of the 
house was brilliantly lighted, as it had been 
every night since it was entered. From the 
kitchen windows, which were nearest to 
him, the light fell a little way out on the 
ground; but the dark figure was beyond 
their radiance before he caught sight of it. 
He could only make out a dim shape which 
moved swiftly and disappeared in the 
shrubbery at the corner of the garage. 

It was still early, but the movements of 
the unknown visitor were too suspicious to 
admit of an innocent interpretation. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation, Garrison set off 
in pursuit. He kept in the deep shadow, 
running swiftly and quietly until he 
reached the garage. Then, on hands and 
knees, he crept through the bushes, up 
alongside the garden, toward the aqueduct. 

Thick, low branches impeded his prog- 
ress. Briers caught at his clothes, and he 
had to stop, panting, to release himself; 
but at last he gained a more open space 
outside the garden hedge, and paused 

— cover of its shadow to look about 


Just above was the steep, grassy slope 


of the aqueduct embankment. He could 
hear no movement—not the faintest sound 
of life—though he listened with straining 
ears. Waiting but a fraction of a second 
to make sure, he crept upward toward the 
well-trodden path. 

Toward the north it vanished almost at 
once into the shadow of tall trees. This 
would be the obvious direction in which to 
make a getaway, he thought. He was 
about to leap forward when—he could not 
tell whether it was some slight sound, or 
only instinct, which made him look toward 
the south. 

The path, clear of the trees for a space, 
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ran past the doctor’s house. He could just 
make it out, a faint gray track, scarcely 
discernible in the dim light. Beyond the 
house, where it passed again among the 
trees, he was quite sure he saw some one 
moving quickly. The figure was gone in- 
stantly, and John started after it. 

There ensued a wild sprint across the 
open, a mad dash into the dark shadow. 
His body collided sharply with something 
which turned and clutched and struggled. 
Together they rolled upon the grass. A 
hot, panting breath fanned John’s cheek, 
and he was aware of an unpleasant smell 
which, in the turmoil of his senses, he could 
not quite place. 

The struggle was fierce but short-lived. 
Garrison was more than a match for his 
antagonist, and in a breathless moment he 
had the man at his mercy. Kneeling on 
the prostrate form, with his hand on the 
other’s throat, he spoke. 

“T’ve got you! Damn you, I'll teach 
you to frighten innocent people! What do 
you mean—” 

“Why, Mista Garrison! It’s Mista 
Garrison! I thought you was crook—what 
you calla footpad, yes!” 

“ Marco!” cried John Garrison, letting 
go his hold. “ Well, I’ll be darned!” 

“Yes, Mista Garrison—yes, sir, so will 
I! Why you jump on Marco in dark? 
You no crook! Marco come out for little 
walk—smoke pipe. It get late, yes. Mar- 
co start ‘long home. Nice young gent 
jump on Marco from behind. I t’ink dat 
funny, me—yes!” 

“I’m awfully sorry, Marco. Hope I 
didn’t hurt you. I was barking up the 
wrong tree, confound it! The man I want- 
ed has given me the slip and got clean off!” 

“ Oth’ man?” said Marco quickly. 
“ What oth’ man?” 

“I don’t know who he was,” answered 
Garrison disgustedly. “I’d give a pretty 
penny if I did. Somebody was skulking 
around Miss Carrington’s back door, and 
I chased him up through the shrubbery. I 
only caught a glimpse of him once. He 
must have jumped into the trees on the 
aqueduct up there. He’s probably far 
enough off by this time.” 

“An’ you thought me was him?” 
laughed Marco. “Some joke on you, 
Mista Garrison—yes?” 

“ Oh, I’ve made an ass of myself! You 
needn’t rub it in, Marco,” said John, with 
a short laugh of disappointment. 








“Don’ you worry, Mista Garrison. 
Marco won’ let on to Missa Pat—about 
bein’ ass, you know.” 

“No, don’t, Marco. I'll tell Dr. Staf- 
ford myself.” 

Upon receiving Marco’s assurance that 
he wasn’t hurt and that he bore no ill-will, 
the two men parted. Garrison went into 
the house. He was just putting out his 
light, before turning in for the night, when 
he stopped with his hand on the switch. 

“ Garlic!” he said aloud. “It was gar- 
lic I smelled, of course. Nothing strange 
in that. Marco’s a real Italian, only—he 
came out to smoke a pipe, he said; but he 
hadn’t been smoking—not for some time, 
anyway. I know the rank tobacco those 
men use. H-m, I wonder—” 

Turning off the light, John got into bed 
with the uneasy feeling that there were 
other shadows than those of the dark night 
which whispered around the house, and 
that they were striving unavailingly to 
convey some hint to his perturbed and 
muddled senses. 


“No, John! As I said when you toid 
me about it this morning,” remarked Dr. 
Stafford, “‘ I can’t for the life of me believe 
that Marco could be mixed up with an 
ugly crime.” 

The two men had just finished luncheon 
in the doctor’s living-room, and were dis- 
cussing again, over their cigarets, Garri- 
son’s adventure of the night before. 

“Tt does look different in the cold morn- 
ing light,” the young man admitted; “ but 
I can’t help going back to that Black Hand 
thing. It seems to smell of garlic, to me, as 
I can swear Marco’s breath did last night.” 

“T know,” said the doctor meditatively. 
“One would think so, at the first blush; 
but somehow the words on the paper don’t 
fit in with a foreigner. ‘ Watch out,’ it 
said. ‘ Your time is come.’ Now can you 
imagine Marco saying, ‘ Watch out ’?” 

John shook his head slowly. 

“Pat uses that expression,” the doctor 
continued. “I think most Southerners— 
even the darkies—use it. You'll hear Lily 
say it often enough, if you listen. Here 


she comes now,” he broke off, rising. 
“ She’s going to help me with the peas this 
afternoon until you and Pat get back. 
Short day for the working classes, Satur- 
day, but not for us!” he said, as he went 
out into the kitchen. 
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Garrison followed him after a moment. 
Lily was busily shelling peas while the doc- 
tor prepared the sterilizer for the cans. 
The woman was humming a lugubrious 
tune. 

“Hello, Lily! |How’s little 
thing?” said John pleasantly. 

“ Aw, Mist’ Garrison, nothin’ but trou- 
ble—nothin’ but trouble fer dis yere gal. 
Efn hit ain’t one thing hit’s t’other, twell 
I mos’ wisht I was daid en gone to glory!” 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Lily?” 
John picked up a thin, almost transparent 
pod, snapped it, and, pushing out the tiny 
green globes, put them in his mouth. 
“ Good, aren’t they?” 

“ Pizen, jes’ pizen when dey’s raw. Don’t 
eat no mo’, Mist’ Garrison, please, suh. 
Yo'll mek yo’se’f sick, sho’.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid; but come, Lily, 
tell me what’s your trouble. Or tell the 
doctor—maybe he can help you.” 

“ Ain’t no doctor in dis worl’ kin he’p 
me,” said Lily mournfully. “ Fus’ I’s hant- 
ed wid a black cat. Dat means de wors’ 
ob trouble. An’ den dat boy, Sam! Oh, 
well, nebber mine. Sam ain’t de onliest 
nigger dey is, I'll tell de worl’!” 

“ What’s Sam been doing, Lily? He’sa 
gay young blade! What’s he been doing 
now?” 

“°Tain’t so much what he’s doin’ now 
ez what he has been doin’. I’ll watch out 
fer him en mek him toe de mark now, 
lemme tell you!” 

“What has he been doing, then?” 

Garrison was heartily amused by the 
colored woman’s conversation, and could 
not forbear to draw her out. She glanced 
with a slightly injured air at the young 
— smiling face, and turned away from 
im. 

“You know sumpin, doctor,” she said, 
raising her voice a little. ‘“ Dat Lize Jane 
what does de laun’ry—you know what she 
says? She axes is I ma’ied to Sam. I says 
sho’ I is. An’ she ups an’ ’spon’s, says she, 
‘Why’n’t you got yo’ ma’iage stifficate 
framed en hangin’ up in de kitchen?’ she 
say. ‘ Gwan, nigger!’ I says, right back 
quick. ‘ Hit ain’t done no mo’,’ I says. 
‘ Where was yo’ raise, gal? Ever see qual- 
ity white folkses have deir stifficates framed 
en hangin’ up in de parlor?’ ” 

Both men laughed heartily. 

“ Good for you, Lily! That’s what we 
call the retort courteous. You got the best 
of her that time, certainly.” 
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“ But dat ain’t all dat fool gal done tole 
me. She say Sam’s ’ceivin’ me, dat he was 
ma’ied two years ago. Ef dat’s so, en I 
fine hit out, I’ll comb his wool fer him. 
You leave hit to me!” 

“ Here comes Miss Patty,” said Garri- 
son from beside the window. “I must be 
off. Thanks for a bully lunch, doctor. Be 
back soon. Good-by, Lily! Have some of 
that good old corn-pone of yours for din- 
ner, do.” 

He was still laughing at Lily’s social 
knowledge and her quick repartee when he 
joined Patricia, and he amused her by re- 
counting her conversation as they went 
down to the garage. 

It was only a little after one o’clock, but 
the day was Saturday, and people came 
home early from the city at this season of 
the year. It was wonderful June weather, 
and they had planned to take a holiday 
after the rush of the day was over. 

“We'll meet the two thirty-nine, and 
that’s all,” Garrison insisted, as they stood 
together beside their cars, listening to the 
whistle of the approaching train. “ After 
that we’li can your car and go for a long 
drive. The doctor says he doesn’t need us, 
and you promised, you know.” 

“ Oh, I'll do what I said,” laughed Pa- 
tricia. “I’m as tired of the road up from 
the station as you can possibly be. I’m 
just crazy to get clear away from every- 
thing. Mr. Turnbull will be on the two 
thirty-nine. He said so this morning. I’ve 
got to meet him. I missed once—the 
morning after the robbery, if you can call 
it that. He was pretty angry, and I prom- 
ised it never should happen again. And it 
won’t,” she added decidedly, with a chop 
of her determined little chin. 

The train rolled in, and both of them 
were busy for the next hour. The two 
comfortable cars were in great demand. 
Even the old dowagers had come to trust 
Pat’s skilful driving, and Garrison had 
been a success from the first. There was 
something in his upright bearing which 
suggested the returned soldier, and he was 
all the more popular on that account. 

The two young adventurers had scarcely 
time to speak to each other again until just 
as the two thirty-nine came in. 

“ This is the very last last, remember,” 
Garrison said hastily. ‘“ Wait for me in 
the garage, if I’m late. I’ll try not to be;” 
and he looked happily into her eyes. 

“ All aboard, little Miss Chauffeur!” 
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William Turnbull, the first man off the 
train, had come up behind them unper- 
ceived. He touched Patricia playfully on 
the shoulder. 

“ Come into my cabby, red robin. Par- 
take of my sweet, humble fare,” he 
hummed jovially. 

John Garrison frowned. Patricia looked 
at the older man quickly. 

“ Just a moment, if you please, Mr. 
Turnbull,” Garrison said, and drew Patty 
a little aside. 

“The man’s been drinking,” he said, 
disgusted. “I’m going to take him with 
me. He’s not fit—” 

“Oh, he’s harmless,” replied Patricia 
hurriedly. “ He’s often like that. I’ll be 
absolutely safe. It would only make a 
scene if you tried to get him out of the 
car, and I couldn’t bear that. You can see 
that he’s perfectly all right.” 

Turnbull was already in Pat’s car. He 
had started the engine with assured touch, 
and now turned to beckon to her. His face 
was not more flushed than usual, and he 
seemed able to take care of himself. 

“It’s quite all right, John, and I really 
can’t afford to antagonize him. He’s my 
best customer, you see. Just a second, Mr. 
Turnbull!” 

Pat darted over to the car. Garrison 
watched her with a very delicious, whirling 
sensation in his head. He could feel the 
touch of her hand on his—and she had 
never called him “ John ” before, although 
the doctor had done so for some time. 

Patricia had taken her place beside Mr. 
Turnbull, and the car sped up the hill. He 
glanced sidewise at her several times as 
they made their way through the village, 
and his eyes were filled with a somewhat 
satirical humor; but he maintained, for 
him, an unusual silence until they had 
reached the second hill, where the houses 
were few and scattered. 

“Well, how’s business, girly?” His 
speech was faintly, almost imperceptibly 
blurred. “ You’re making quite a good 
thing of it, eh?” 

“ Yes, thank you, Mr. Turnbull,” Pa- 
tricia replied a trifle stiffly. 

“ But it isn’t the money you're after, is 
it? It’s just for sport—eh, what?” 

“ Why, no—of course not. I don’t know 
why you should think I’d be doing it for 
fun,” said Patricia rather indignantly. 

“Oh, come off! Don’t try any of that 
on me. Why should Morgan Carrington’s 

















niece be driving a taxi, if it wasn’t for a 
lark?” 

Pat started. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, turn- 
ing upon him. “What makes you 
think—” 

“ Now, little girl, take it easy—take it 
easy. I don’t think—I know; but don’t 
you be worried. I’m not a spoil-sport.” 

Patricia was silent. The man grinned, 
glancing at her flushed face. 

“Did you think you two could drive 
good-looking private cars as taxis, and no 
one ask any questions about who you were? 
I knew him the minute I laid eyes on him. 
Seen him before, in New York; but you 
had me guessing for a while. I got so in- 
terested that I had Jim O’Rourke follow 
you home a couple of times in his taxi. He 
was curious himself, seeing that you were 
getting the cream of the business. So, now 
that I know that much, come across with 
the rest. What’s your little game?” 

Patricia had been staring at him in con- 
sternation. If her identity became gener- 
ally known, sooner or later her mother 
would hear of it, even though Mrs. Car- 
rington saw almost nobody; and then—oh, 
there would be a row! Pausing to consider 
how she could best answer him, she turned 
her head and glanced about, as if for in- 
spiration. She found that she was looking 
at an entirely unfamiliar landscape. 

“Why, Mr. Turnbull,” she cried, star- 
tled, “ you’ve passed your street. You're 
on the wrong road!” 

He grinned at her again. 

“Not at all! I’m on the right road, sis- 
ter. You and I are going for a little drive 
together. I'll pay regular rates—so you 
should worry. It’s a nice afternoon, and a 
good time will be had by all.” 

Patricia looked at him with a frown, and 
her small jaw set. 

“Now don’t be cross, girly. I’ve been 
looking forward to this all the week. I 
found out who you were last Tuesday, but 
I kept it to myself. I even paid Jim 
O’Rourke not to talk. Come, now, that 
was pretty decent of me, wasn’t it?” 

“T—I suppose it was,” Patricia some- 
what grudgingly admitted. “I’m grateful 
to you for that, at least.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, little girl. You'll 
find I’m a real sport. Even Hilda doesn’t 
know. I wouldn’t spring it on you when 
she was with us. That’s why I waited till 
Saturday. And besides—” 
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“Mr. Turnbull,” said Pat firmly, “I 
appreciate your not having told anybody. 
It was good of you, I suppose; but I must 
insist on your taking me home now. I 
have an engagement.” 

“Oh, you have, have you? It’s with 
that smart young chap who calls himself 
John Garrison, I'll bet!” His tone had 
lost all of its geniality. ‘“ Well, you won’t 
keep it, girly—you can bet on that. You’re 
going for a ride with Bill Turnbull, and 
you’re going to tell him all kinds of inter- 
esting things. You're going to tell him all 
about your little game—yours and John 
Garrison’s.” He spoke the name with a 
sneer. “ What’s a nice little chicken like 
you, just out of the shell, doing skylarking 
around in a taxi while Mr. Carrington’s 
away? While the cat’s away the mice will 
play—eh, what?” he concluded, laughing 
boisterously. 

“Tt isn’t any concern of yours, Mr. 
Turnbull,” said Pat. “I’m not going to 
tell you anything about it. It’s of no pos- 
sible interest to you, and I must insist that 
you drive at once to your house and let me 
take the car home.” 

“Well, girly,” said Turnbull easily, 
“T’m not going to, and that’s flat. I prom- 
ised myself that I’d have some fun with 
you this afternoon, and I’m going to; so 
don’t let’s talk about it any more. We'll 
go up to Briarcliff and have tea, and I'll 
give you a pippin of a good time. Now, 
be a good little sport!” 

He reached over and patted her on the 
far shoulder in none too fatherly a manner. 
Patricia flushed furiously, and looked anx- 
iously about her. They were on a narrow 
road which wound its way upward through 
thick trees along the high ridge east of the 
Hudson. Not a house was in sight. The 
road was unfrequented, and it turned and 
twisted about to ease the grade, so that she 
could not see far ahead. 

Suddenly, as they turned a sharp bend, 
she saw, a little way in front, a large frame 
house standing in a piece of open ground. 
She had no definite plan except to rid her- 
self of her tormentor. She felt that she 
could not stand his leering, admiring eyes 
another moment. As they neared the road 
up to the house, she reached over, caught 
the wheel in her left hand, and gave it a 
sharp twist. The car swerved violently to 
the right. 

With a muttered oath, Turnbull grasped 
her wrist and tore her hand from the wheel. 
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At the same instant he swung the car back 
to the road. 

“You cute little devil!” he cried, half 
laughing, half angry. “ You keep your 
hand off the wheel. Naughty, naughty!” 
—admonishing with playful finger. “ You 
might upset nice little car, and then where 
would the taxi business be? You trust 
Billy Turnbull. He can drive with one 
hand and keep you in order with the other, 
if necessary—like this!” 

He the steering-wheel with his 
left hand, and, suddenly reaching over, 
caught both her hands, which were 
clenched together, in his right. She strug- 
gied fiercely, but he held them in a crush- 
ing grip. Not taking his eyes from the 
road, he guided the car skilfully around the 
next turn. 

“Honk! Honk!” 

A car was coming up behind them. 

“ Honk! Honk!” 

It had passed the bend and was coming 
swiftly toward them. Pat glanced behind, 
and her heart gave a little, suffocating thrill 
of joy. John Garrison was at the wheel. 

“ Honk! Honk! Honk!” 

The car called insistently for a clear 
road. It was coming so fast that the 
steady, rhythmic beat of the engine, like 
that of a strong and faithful heart, was al- 
most drowned by the roar of the double 
jet of gas. 

Patricia’s car was not equipped with a 
mirror, and Turnbull was too much occu- 
pied to turn his head. He could hear that 
the motor behind him was not slackening 
speed, and he had to draw out of the road. 

The big Dauntless swept by, ran ahead 
about four hundred feet, and then was 
turned abruptly to the right. The engine 
was reversed and the car backed, complete- 
ly blocking the narrow road. 

With the swiftness of thought, Turnbull 
slammed on the brakes and brought the 
little Orcutt to a standstill just in time to 
avoid a collision. His face was white with 
fear and anger. 

“ What the hell do you think you’re do- 
ing, you—you—” 

The words choked him. Garrison leaped 
from his seat, and, stepping over to the 
door of Patricia’s car, jerked it open. 

“I’m going to have the pleasure of tak- 
ing you home, Mr. Turnbull,” he said in a 
controlled voice. 

“ The hell you are!” shouted Turnbull, 


thoroughly exasperated. 
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John’s eyes narrowed. He poised him- 
self lightly on the balls of his feet and 
clenched his hands. His face was within a 
few inches of Turnbull’s. 

“Get into my car,” he said qnietly, 
through shut teeth. 

; Turnbull wavered. John’s eyes held him 
ast. 

“ Get—into—my—car,” he said again. 

The words were so fraught with deadly 
purpose that Turnbull was cowed, as only 
a born bully can be cowed. 

“Oh, well!” he said, shifting uneasily. 
“Since you’re so pressing — anything to 
avoid a row before a lady!” 

He was too abject even to glance at Pa- 
tricia as he slowly descended and took his 
place in the tonneau of John’s car. 

“ Are you all right, Pat?” 

Garrison leaned forward and laid his 
hand gently over hers. Their eyes met. 
What she saw in his made her dizzy for a 
second. 

“Yes,” she said, in a very small voice. 
“Yes, John, I’m quite all right.” 

“Do you feel that you can drive back 
by yourself?” he asked, for her hand was 
trembling under his. 

“ Yes—oh, yes, John.” 

She managed a smile which, though a 
little shaky, was still reassuring. 

“ All right!” he said, drawing himself 
up, but not taking his eyes from hers. 
“Let me pass you, and then follow on. 
I'll drive slowly.” 

He stood looking at her for a moment, 
then went back to his reluctant passenger. 
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WiTH beating heart Pat followed the big 
car—followed on at John’s bidding. She 
suddenly felt, with a sure, safe, joyous 
sense, that she would be willing—glad—to 
follow the bidding of this strong, chivalrous 
personality wherever it might lead. 

She had no doubt now of her feeling, or 
of his. She was young and innocent, but 
not ignorant, and her experience in the 
South, where men love swiftly and are bold 
to declare their passions, left her no doubt 
as to the truth of the emotion she had read 
in his eyes. 

“He loves me—he loves me—he loves 
me!” her heart sang. 

All the shining world swam in a shim- 
mering haze, in which she saw nothing 
clearly save the dark head through the 
glass of the car in front. She saw it turn, 








every now and then—she knew that John 
was watching to see that she was safe. 

He waved his hand to her as he turned 
off on Rosemary Road, and she responded 
with a joyful little gesture of her hand to 
the brim of her hat. He returned her sa- 
lute with a happy laugh, and Pat drove 
swiftly home. 

“ Tf I hurry, I'll have time to change into 
something more—more—something a little 
more decent,” she thought with an inno- 
cent touch of coquetry, as she ran into the 
house. 

Dashing past the table in the hall, her 
eye caught sight of a bulky envelope, ad- 
dressed to herself in a tall, fashionable- 
boarding-school sort of hand. 

“ Why, why, that’s from Alicia Ambers,” 
she cried. “I haven’t heard from her in— 
oh, ever so long!” 

She caught up the letter and ran on up- 
stairs to her own room, where she laid it on 
the dressing-table, and began with hasty 
fingers to take off her coat. 

“Wonder what she says, dear old Ali- 
cia!” she thought, pulling the pins from her 
hair. ‘ Wish I had time to read it; but I 
mustn’t keep John waiting. I'll just glance 
at it when I’ve done my hair, to see if she 
has any thrilling news. Wouldn’t be sur- 
prised a bit if she’s engaged, the dear 
thing!” 

Her hands were busy for a moment with 
brush and comb. When she had put the 
finishing touch to her simple, graceful coif- 
fure, she looked at herself in the glass with 
a new interest. 

“I’m glad you’re pretty,” she whispered 
to her radiant reflection. “ You can’t be 
too pretty to suit me.” Then, with a little 
blush, she took up the letter, tore open the 
envelope, and pulled out the enclosure. 

As she did so, a slip of thick blank paper 
fell to the floor. She stooped, recovered it, 
turned it over, and gave a little gasp of 
surprise. 

Laughing up at her from a jumbled back- 
ground of sand-bags were the eyes whose 
message she had read with racing heart 
only a little while before. It was a snap- 
shot photograph, showing John Garrison in 
khaki, his helmet tilted slightly above his 
laughing face. It was thus he had faced 
death, she thought, with laughter on his 
face and courage in his heart. Her eyes 
filled with sudden tears. 

“T must find out how Alicia got it,” 
flashed through her mind. 
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Swiftly she ran through the letter. Then, 
with a face from which all the bright color 
had fled, she read it again, slowly, with 
sinking heart. It ran thus: 


DEAREST DARLING OLD Pat: 

I've been crazy to write to you for a long time, 
but I’ve been so busy! have stacks of letters 
from the old girls at school that I haven’t an- 
swered yet, and I know that Virginia is furious, 
but you aren’t, are you, old dear? 

You won’t be, anyway, I know, when I tell 
you—oh, such a thrilling thing! I’ve been writing 
for months to your cousin, Ned Driscoll, in 
France. Yes, I have. Isn't it too entertaining? 
My brother, Tom, whose picture you used to ad- 
mire in school, you remember, wrote me a lot 
about his buddy, without happening to mention 
his name. When he told me his buddy was laid 
up in the hospital, and asked me to write to 
cheer him up, I began to enclose notes in my 
letters to Tom. I just started them with ‘ Dear 
Buddy,’ and he signed his answer ‘Ned’; so you 
see I didn’t guess who he really was for quite a 
long time. Then, you know, our letters began 
to be—well, pretty friendly. He asked me to 
send his direct, —y enclosed to Tom, and I found 
out his full nam 

Oh, Pat, he’s a yo he really is! It’s a per- 
fect shame you've never seen him. I remember 
I thought it so sort of jolly and romantic, in 
school, that you had that rich New York cousin 
you’d never laid eyes on. Well, here he is, dear- 
est! I’m sending him to you for one look, but 
you must send him right back to me. I wouldn’t 
lose that picture for all the world, and I know 
you'll think I’m right generous to let you have 
it even for a little while. 

Oh, Pat, darling, I’m so happy! I don’t be- 
lieve I could know him better than I do from 
his adorable letters, and he—well, he says the 
same of me, “~ he says it in the prettiest way 
I sent him my photograph a few 
weeks ago. It was a good one, but I don’t 
think it flatters me. I couldn’t bear to have 
him disappointed in me when he comes home; 
and that will be soon, now, I hope—oh, I hope 
it will be soon! I haven’t heard from him for 
quite a while, and the last letter said he might 
be ordered home almost any day. He’d just 
received my photograph, and he said—oh, Pat, 
dearest, I can’t tell even you what he said, but 
it was—well, very satisfactory to this child. 

Pat, dear, when he comes, and we’ve really seen 
each other and all that—oh, Pat, if it turns out 
as we both hope, will you be my maid of honor, 
dear? I want you more than anybody, It’s 
not so terribly far to come. The Eastern Shore 
is easy to reach now, and your mother will surely 
let you come when she knows how much I want 
you, won’t she? 

Good night, dear little Pat. Ill write you 
again later and keep you informed. Oh, I’m so 
happy! I wish everybody in the world was as 
happy as I am. Don’t forget to send the photo- 
graph right back. It’s the only one I have—so 
you know I love you. 

Yours always and always, 






As she finished reading her friend’s let- 
ter, Pat dropped her head upon her arms, 
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She did not cry. She was almost too 
stunned to think. 

It had seemed only a romantic lark, Ned 
Driscoll’s masquerading as John Garrison. 
She had pictured to herself, over and over 
again, how amusing it would be to tell him, 
at last, that she had guessed it from the 
beginning. Why had he done it? Oh, 
why, why had he made love to dear little 
Alicia by letter, and then— 

She almost wished that she had over- 
come her instinct and training and had read 
the rest of the letter which she had found 
in Uncle Morgan’s pocket. Had he been 
so anxious to see her settled in life that he 
had insisted—perhaps threatened to disin- 
herit Ned if he refused to marry her, Pa- 
tricia Carrington? 

She raised her head proudly, and caught 
her own disdainful eyes in the glass. Sud- 
denly they brimmed over. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she whispered, 
catching her lower lip between her white, 
even teeth. “ But I won’t cry—I won’t 
cry!” She clenched her hands till they 
ached. “If there only could be some mis- 
take!” She brushed the tears from her 


eyes and looked again at the photograph. 


“But there isn’t. It’s John—or Ned, I 
should say. There’s no possible doubt. He 
couldn’t have sent a portrait of some one 
else to Alicia, unless he really is an awful 
cad; but then he is, of course. No, he 
isn’t! Oh, I can’t think! Yes, of course 
he is. Oh, dear! How—how am I going 
to bear it?” 

There was a soft tapping at the door. 

“ Pat, Pat, are you ready?” The voice 
was low, vibrating. 

“ Oh!” the girl moaned below her breath. 
“ He does love me—he does love me now! 
Oh, Alicia!” 

“ Pat!” the voice called again, softly, 
tenderly. “ Are you there?” 

Drawn almost against her will, she 
crossed the floor. 

“Yes.” She spoke with a calmness 
which surprised herself. ‘“ What is it?” 

“ Aren’t you almost ready? I can’t wait. 
There’s something I must tell you, Pat.” 

She closed her eyes in intolerable pain. 

“T can’t—I can’t go out with you—not 
this afternoon. I’m—I’m not feeling quite 
well. I—” 

“You aren’t ill, are you? Oh, Pat!” 
There was disappointment and anxiety in 
the tone. 


“No,” she faltered. “I’m not ill, ex- 
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actly; but I’m awfully upset. Please, 
please go away!” 

“ Open the door, Pat! Let me see you 
just for a moment,” he pleaded. 

“T can’t. I’m not dressed. Oh, please 
go away now! Give me a little time!” 

He said something more, some words of 
pity and concern. She was too distraught 
to know just what they were. She only 
caught the words “ That damned brute!” 
as he turned away and went softly down 
the stairs. 
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It was a very pale and silent little Pa- 
tricia who took her uncle’s place at the 
dinner-table that night. Dr. Stafford, who 
was dining with them, repeatedly glanced 
at her with concern. John Garrison scarce- 
ly took his eyes from her face, but she 
avoided them as much as possible. 

When they all left the table and went 
into the living-room, she slipped her hand 
through the doctor’s arm, drew him over to 
a small sofa, and made him sit beside her, 
thus eluding a téte-a-téte with John. 

They chose the living-room rather than 
the porch, for the bright promise of the 
afternoon had been broken at sunset by 
heavy clouds rolling in from the east, and 
the night had fallen dark, with a light, in- 
termittent drizzle of rain. It was damp 
out there—too damp for her, Mrs. Car- 
rington had said. Dr. Stafford was forced, 
out of politeness, to remain with her, and 
Pat had no inclination to do otherwise. 

Garrison wandered restlessly about the 
room for a little while, casting many a 
longing glance at Patricia, which she ap- 
peared not to observe. At last he abruptly 
excused himself and went up-stairs. 

“ What’s the matter, Pat, litthe com- 
rade?” asked the doctor softly, as soon as 
he saw Mrs. Carrington begin to nod over 
her sewing. She thought the old physician 
very prosy, and his soothing, quiet voice al- 
ways made her drowsy. 

“ Oh, dear Dr. S. O. S.!” whispered Pat, 
putting her small, cold hand in his as it lay 
between them on the sofa. “I’m so—so 
terribly unhappy! I want to tell you—to 
ask your advice. Somehow it always seems 
natural to turn to you; but I daren’t do it 
just now.” 

She motioned toward her mother. The 
doctor nodded. 

“ Come out on the porch. It really isn’t 
very wet,” he said. “ I’ll get you a shawl.” 











Pat was just following him into the hall 
when, from the kitchen, they heard Sam’s 
voice, raised in terror. 

“Don’t let her in! Lily, gal! 
Oh-h-h-h!” 

A wild medley of African voices sounded 
through the quiet house, and Lily, her 
kinky hair on end, dashed madly through 
the dining-room. 

“ Vere she is, Miss Patty! Yere she is!” 
she cried. ‘“ She say she comin’ ’roun’ to 
tell you-all! Cotch her, Miss Patty! 
Don’t let her go!” 

She leaped forward and pounced upon 
the porch light-switch. Instantly the porch 
was flooded with light, and below it, at the 
foot of the steps, could be seen two ridicu- 
lous figures. Sam, in the close embrace of 
a husky colored woman, was dancing about 
as if the gravel were hot. In her endeavor 
to enter the house and his fervent desire to 
prevent her, they turned slowly about and 
about, as in a grotesque waltz. 

The woman, it appeared, was a match 
for any man in strength. Sam, casting a 
despairing glance at the startled faces in 
the doorway, gave up suddenly and simply 
melted away in the drizzling darkness. 

Lily was out of the house in a flash. She 
jumped down the steps and caught the 
other woman by the wrist. 

“ Come in yere, come in yere, gal, en say 
what you’s got to say ‘fore dese white 
folkses! Dey’ll teach you to come projeck- 
in’ ’roun’ de house en devilin’ me de way 
you been doin’!” 

The woman muttered something and 
came ponderously up the steps. 

“ What is it, Lily? What is all this trou- 
ble and noise about?” asked the doctor se- 
verely, though he could not help smiling 
inwardly at the whole absurd situation. 

“Yes, Lily, what is it? Answer the doc- 
tor at once,” said Patricia. 

“ Dis yere woman,” began Lily, wagging 
an accusing black forefinger. “ Yo’ tell de 
doctor yer name, gal, en tell hit straight,” 
she admonished. 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
here, making all this disturbance in a 
peaceful house?” asked the doctor. 

“My name’s Violet Price,” said the wo- 
man truculently. 

“°Tain’t, nuther,” broke in Lily angrily. 
“Dat’s Sam’s name, Price is, en yo’ 
ain’t—” 

“T’s Sam’s lawful wedded wife, I is,” in- 
terrupted the woman fiercely. “ Dis yere 
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yaller gal knows hit. She’s livin’ in sin, 
she is!” 

“ No, I ain’t, nuther!” cried Lily indig- 
nantly. “I ask Sam p’intedly, is any wo- 
man on dis yearth got a license fer him, en 
he say ‘ No!’” 

She put her arms akimbo and stared at 
the other woman triumphantly. 

“Tf Sam’s married, Lily didn’t know it, 
I’m sure,” said Dr. Stafford. “ You'll have 
to take my word for that.” 

The woman was abashed for a moment. 
She had not counted on quite so many peo- 
ple. In addition to Patricia and the doc- 
tor, Mrs. Carrington had come out into the 
hall, though she kept in the background, 
and John Garrison, hearing the noise, had 
run part way down the stairs. When he 
saw the nature of the dispute, he stopped 
and viewed the scene from his place of 
vantage. 

Violet Price—if that was her name— 
glanced about at the dominant white faces, 
and then turned again to the one of her 
own color. 

“T’m goin’ to tek yer into de cote, gal, 
yo’ an’ Sam. I done mek up my mine.” 
Her voice rose to a scream. “ Efn yo’s 
ma’ied to Sam, yer got to come an’ show 
yer stifficate in de cote!” 

Mrs. Carrington stepped quickly for- 
ward, her light blue eyes blazing. 

“ Don’t raise your voice in my house,” 
she said imperiously. 

The huge negress shrank before the little 
lady’s glance. 

“ Yas’m, I’ll be quiet,” she said, subsid- 
ing like a pricked bubble. “I don’t mean 
no harm.” 

“Don’t mean no harm!” cried Lily. 
“ Jus’ listen at dat gal! Ain’t she been 
prowlin’ ’roun’ de house an’ devilin’ Sam 
an’ me fer weeks? I didn’t see her twell 
las’ night, when she come peekin’ in de 
kitchen winder.” 

The doctor turned and glanced swiftly 
at John, who cleared the lower stairs at a 
bound. 

“Tf you saw her, Lily, why didn’t you 
call out?” asked Garrison, with a thrill of 
excitement in his voice. 

“Sam clap he han’ over my mouth en 
grab me. He say not to go out, dat hit 
were a hant; but he can’t fool me dataway. 
I thought ’twere a hant mys’f, at first, 
’count o’ dat black cat, but hants ain’t 
wearin’ hats wid long red oswich plumes 
wrop ’roun’ ’em, lak dat ”—she pointed 
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derisively at the other woman’s head-gear 
—‘ an’ dey don’t stick no warnin’s under 
de do’!” 

“What’s that? What did you say?” 
A great light seemed to break upon the 
doctor. He turned swiftly and caught hold 
of the shrinking Violet’s fat arm. “ Have 
you been sending Black Hand warnings to 
Lily and Sam?” he cried breathlessly. 
“Did you pin the first one on the door 
back there, thinking it was the kitchen 
door?” 

The woman shook her head in speech- 
less, terrified denial. 

“Yas, she did! I’m sure she did, doc- 
tor. Did you-all fine one? Dey done got 
a ugly black face, wid roun’ eyes en teef, 
en two black sticks behine; en dey done 
got a black han’ at de bottom, en dey say, 
‘Watch out! Yer havin’ a good time now, 
but wait, yer time is comin’!’ en all sech 
ez dat.” 

Lily looked quickly at the faces of Miss 
Patty, the doctor, and John Garrison, who 
now stood close together, deeply interested 
in the revelation which even the preoccu- 
pied Lily could see had somehow startled 
them all. 

“ Then it wasn’t meant—it wasn’t meant 
for Uncle Morgan?” whispered Pat, staring 
into the doctor’s eyes. 

“No.” Stafford shook his head. “ Wait 
a little. We must get rid of—” 

He turned back to Violet Price, and his 
face was as stern as that of a hanging 
judge. 

“You’re going to tell me where you're 
working now, and you’re going to leave 
Sam and Lily alone from this time on, un- 
derstand? If you’re married to Sam, she 
doesn’t know it, and it’s you who will have 
to bring proof of it. Now, where are you 
working?” 

“TI ain’t goin’ to tell yo’,” said Violet 
sullenly. 

“Then I'll be obliged to have you ar- 
rested,” said the doctor in a deep, fateful 
voice. “ Will you be so good as to call the 
police-station, John?” 

“Oh, no, doctor!” cried Lily, with the 
instinct of one darky to help another. 
“Don’t ’res’ de po’ gal. She don’t mean no 
harm. Yo’ tell de doctor yer ‘dress, gal. 
He won’t mek no mo’ trouble fer you, les- 
sen you disbehaves yo’se’f.” 

“T lives wid Mis’ Rouncewell up to 
Dorr’s Ferry,” Violet muttered, completely 
unnerved by the doctor’s threat. 
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“Would you mind looking that up and 
verifying it by telephone, John? I want 
to make sure.” 

“Oh, don’t call up Mis’ Rouncewell,” 
moaned Violet. ‘“ She’ll fiah me, sho’!” 

“ He'll only ask if you work there. He 
won’t say anything more,” said the doctor. 

John had already departed on his errand. 

“T won’t trouble Sam no mo’, doctor— 
hones’ I won’t. Efn Sam ’ll pay me de ten 
dollars en twenty cents he been owin’ me 
fer ober a year, I’ll leave him in peace, yas, 
suh!” 

“Then you aren’t really married to 
Sam?” said the doctor severely. 

The woman hung her head. 

“Yas, I is—sort o’ so-so,” she said. 

“ But you ain’t got no license fer him, is 
you?” asked Lily eagerly. 

“ Naw, I ain’t got no license fer him, 
gal. ’N’ yer kin have him, efn y’ll pay me 
de ten twenty.” 

“ Cheap at the price,” exclaimed John. 
He had just returned and nodded to the 
doctor and Patricia, to signify that the wo- 
man really did work for Mrs. Rouncewell. 
“Now you make out a receipt, if you 
please, Dr. Stafford, and state that Violet 
—what was your name before you took 
Sam’s? Oh, Violet Nipple!” He sup- 
pressed an almost uncontrollable chuckle. 
“That Violet Nipple,” he continued, 
“hereby renounces and abjures all lien, 
claim, right, pretension, or privilege, 
whether matrimonial or financial, upon the 
person or estate of him who is hereinbefore 
and hereafter designated as Samuel Price. 
Have you got that, doctor? Now, you sign 
that, Violet Nipple. Here’s your money; 
and,” he added solemnly, raising his right 
hand heavenward, “if you trouble any of 
these people again, the Lord have mercy on 


your soul!” 
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IN spite of all the excitement of the night 
before, Dr. Stafford rose at his usual hour 
on the following morning. Early as it was, 
he had barely finished his breakfast when 
Pat appeared, a dark, slender silhouette, in 
the doorway. 

“ Good morning, Pat,” he called out, ris- 
ing hastily to greet her. ‘“ How’s my little 
comrade this morning? Not feeling quite 
up to the mark, are you? Now look here, 
little girl, you mustn’t get knocked out. 
You know everybody depends on you. 
After all, I think we must consider it good 











news that the Black Hand missive was real- 
ly sent by a black hand, and wasn’t intend- 
ed for Morgan.” He laughed unrestrain- 
edly. ‘“ Wasn’t it a funny picture—Sam 
and Violet waltzing around together at the 
foot of the steps? I'll never forget it, 
never!” 

Pat smiled in response, though a trifle 
wanly. 

“Tt was funny, Dr. S. O. S., and I am 
as much relieved as you are to get to the 
bottom of the Black Hand part of the mys- 
tery; only—” 

The doctor’s laugh died suddenly. 

“Only it doesn’t explain why Morgan 
went away, or a lot of other things, does it? 
Is that what you’re troubled about still, or 
is it something else—something new? You 
started to tell me something last night, 
dear. What was it? Can an old fellow 
who—who is very fond of you—can he 
help in any way? You know I would do 
anything—” 

“Oh, Dr. S. O. S., Dr. S. O. S.!” cried 
Pat, tears starting to her eyes. “I don’t 
see how even you can help; but I must tell 
some one—some one I can trust.” 

She held out her hand, and the doctor 
took it in his slender, strong fingers. They 
were still standing in the doorway. He 
motioned toward the settee at the end of 
the porch. 

“ Come over and sit down and tell me all 
about it, Pat,” he said. 

“No, no, Dr. S. O. S., not out here!” 
she cried softly. “He might come over.” 

“He? You mean John?” 

The girl nodded. 

“ Ah-h-h! I thought it might be. Come 
inside, then, Pat, and we'll close the front 
door—so. Now ”—when they were seated 
close together on the long couch which was 
in the corner, out of sight from the window 
—‘let’s get at the bottom of the trouble, 
little girl. If I can help—” 

“No one can help, I’m afraid,” said 
Patricia despairingly. ‘“ But oh, Dr. S. QO. 
S., look at this photograph and tell me who 
it is.” 

She drew from her pocket the snap-shot 
that Alicia Ambers had sent her. 

“Why, it’s John, of course,” said the 
doctor in surprise; “ and a very good like- 
ness, too. Where did it come from?” 

“Then Pat told him the substance of 
Alicia’s letter. The old physician studied 
her face gravely, soberly. When she had 
finished, he said slowly: 
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“ Tt—you won’t think I’m presuming on 
our friendship, will you, my dear?—it 
means a lot to you. I can’t help seeing 
that. I was sure—yes, I still am sure that 
—to speak very plainly, Pat—that John, 
or should I say Ned, loves you—loves you 
beyond anything in the world. A man 
never looks at any other woman in his life 
as he looked at you last night—of that I 
am certain, whatever this may mean.” 

He glanced again at the photograph. 

“ But Alicia!” moaned Pat. ‘“ She’s the 
dearest, finest girl. There’s nothing silly 
about her, and she couldn’t have misun- 
derstood. He must have made it perfectly 
plain that he loved her, even though he’s 
never seen her, and—oh, how could he? 
He doesn’t seem that sort of man, does he, 
Dr. S. O. S.?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“No, my dear,” he answered firmly. 
“T should have said that he knew his own 
mind as well as any man I ever met, and 
that, in spite of his masquerade, he was 
thoroughly honest; and yet—” 

“ And yet what, Dr. S. O. S.?” 

She clasped her hands together in an 
agony of distress. The doctor hesitated a 
moment, frowning and tugging at his short 
white mustache. 

“Pat,” he said seriously, “I’ve un- 
earthed a little puzzle of my own about 
John—Ned—whatever his name really is. 
I’m ashamed to say that I have more than 
my share of an old man’s curiosity. I 
didn’t say anything to you, for I thought 
I'd let him clear it up himself, and I only 
had an answer yesterday.” 

“Oh, Dr. S. O. S., what are you talking 
about?” 

The suspense was almost more than Pat 
could bear. 

“Tt isn’t much,” the doctor went on. 
“Tt doesn’t seem to lead anywhere, and I 
can’t really make head or tail of it; but I'll 
tell you the facts as I know them.” He 
leaned forward and spoke earnestly. “ You 
remember how I went down to the garage 
and cleaned your car last week, as a sur- 
prise?” The girl nodded, speechless. “I 
thought at the same time I’d dust up John’s 
car, too. He was in town that day. Well, 
I happened to have a little silver pencil in 
the breast pocket of my shirt. As I leaned 
over the rear seat, it fell out and slipped 
down behind the cushion. I’d had the pen- 
cil a long time, and it was rather a nice 
one, so I didn’t want to lose it. It had 
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fallen so far down that I couldn’t reach it 
with my fingers, and I had to pull out the 
cushion.” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Pat, eagerly. 

“ Under the cushion,” said Dr. Stafford 
slowly, “I found two license-plates. I 
wouldn’t have thought anything about it, 
perhaps, if I hadn’t happened to notice 
that they were New York plates, and for 
this year. That set me thinking. Why 
should he have two sets of plates for the 
same State and year, I asked myself? It 
seemed a bit odd. Then it occurred to me 
that this might be the means of deciding, 
once and for all, whether Ned Driscoll was 
masquerading under the name of John Gar- 
rison. If the first license had been taken 
out in the name of Edward Driscoll, why, 
you see—” 

“ Ves,” said Pat again, with even greater 
eagerness. 

“ Well, I made a note of the number, 
and wrote to the State Automobile Li- 
cense Bureau. — Here is the reply.” The 
doctor produced a letter from his pocket. 
“No. Z47290 — that’s the number on the 
back of the car, the one he’s using, you 
understand—was taken out in the name of 
John Garrison. The other, the one on the 
plates I found hidden under the seat—No. 
Z1356—was taken out by Mrs. Frances 
G. Sturdevant.” 

Patricia looked at Dr. Stafford in blank 
astonishment. 

“ But—but why? 
son could he—” 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor, shak- 
ing his head. “ I can’t imagine. Mrs. Stur- 
devant—you must have read of her in the 
papers, Pat. She’s a very wealthy woman 
—a widow, I think, and one of the richest 
women in New York. She’s played a very 
fine part in the Red Cross work during the 
war. She gave herself and her millions 
with a free hand—went over to the other 
side and worked in the hospitals. She’s the 
best type of American woman; but how her 
car—for I can’t think of any reason why 
it wouldn’t be her car—comes to be repos- 
ing in your garage—” 

“ You don’t suppose she sold it when she 
went abroad, and that — John — rented it 
from somebody who bought it?” 

“It’s the latest model,” said the doctor, 
“and almost brand-new. It seems to have 
been used oretty hard. The paint’s badly 
scratched, but the cushions and carpets—” 


What earthly rea- 
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Just then a boy on a bicycle rode up the 
aqueduct path and flung the morning paper 
through the open window. So intent were 
the doctor and Pat on the subject in hand 
that they were as startled as if it had been 
a bomb. The paper opened as it fell. Me- 
chanically, the doctor picked it up. 

“Humph!” he exclaimed, as a promi- 
nent head-line caught his eye. “ Well, I 
can’t say I'm awfully sorry for him!” 

“ What is it, Dr. S. O. S.?” said Patricia, 
as the doctor resumed his seat. 

“ Nothing that need worry us, my dear. 
The Carstairs Trust closed its doors yes- 
terday, as you see, and my pleasant friend 
Baumgarten has been arrested.” Dr. Staf- 
ford spoke absently, his mind still running 
on matters of more immediate interest. 
“ Now about those license-plates,” he went 
on, tossing the paper aside. “ If John had 
rented the car, I don’t see why he would 
have needed or wanted a new license num- 
ber. There’s only one good reason for the 
change that I can think of, and that’s ab- 
surd in the circumstances. Whatever else 
he may be, I’d stake my life that the boy 
isn’t a thief!” 

Pat drew a long, horrified breath. 

“ No, no, Dr. S. O. S.!” she cried. 
he couldn’t—” 

“ No, he couldn’t, Pat. I’m as sure of 
that as you are.” The doctor passed his 
hand through his thick gray hair, making 
it stand erect in a manner which would 
have been ludicrous if his face had not 
been so worried and anxious. “ But I’m 
horribly puzzled. I wish, oh, I wish I could 
know—could help you, dear child! If 
only—” 

“ Dr. Stafford! Oh, Dr. Stafford!” A 
strong young voice hurled itself through 
the wind-swept sunlight and rushed in at 
the open window. 

“It’s he!” groaned Patricia, clenching 
her hands and cowering back in the corner 
of the sofa. “Oh, I can’t see him—not 
now! Oh, Dr. S. O. S.—” 

“ Hello, Marco!” The voice came again 
from just outside the house. “ Where’s the 
doctor? And Miss Carrington—have you 
seen her this morning?” 

“ Yes, sir, Mist’ Garrison. I seen Missa 
Pat go in when I firs’ come—yes, sir. You 
finda dem bot’ in house.” 

“Dr. S. O. S.!” A fist banged excitedly 
on the front door. “ May I come in? I've 
got some good news!” 


“ Oh, 


(To be concluded in the March number of MuNsEy’s Macazine) 
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THE FEUD BETWEEN BLACK WOLFE, DETECTIVE, AND BUTCH 
CROGAN, FORMERLY OF THE YELLOW SPIDERS 


By Royce Brier 


ATROLMAN WOLFE, sometimes 
P known as Black Wolfe, was standing 
in the alley at the rear of Hink’s 
‘igar-store about nightfall, covertly smok- 
ing a saffron-hued Philippine cigaret, when 
he first encountered Butch Crogan. 

Crogan was running obliquely down a 
inuous and narrow street, directly follow- 
ing a terrific crash of shattered glass in 
some near-by side street. The policeman 
gave chase in a spirited manner, but the 
neat was unfamiliar to Wolfe, and the boy 
oon eluded him. 

His failure to catch young Crogan, to- 
gether with a painful and undignified fall 
‘o the pavement while turning into a side 
street, enraged Wolfe beyond measure and 
mplanted in his heart a fathomless hatred 
of the fleeing boy. As he had not been 
near enough to Crogan to see anything but 
the boy’s coat-tails, this personal hatred 
eemed more or less unreasonable. It was 
ike the feeling that vindictive people may 
ar for an inanimate object over which 
hey have stumbled in the darkness. 

The day following Wolfe met Butch 

rogan, recognized him— from his coat- 
tails, perhaps—and marched him to the 
Seventh Street station, acquiring therewith- 
al an eye of royal shade and a severely lac- 
rated lip. Young Crogan was a rollicking 
ad with red hair, brown freckles, and eyes 
ike a lake in a gale. He fought the officer 

th a violent and impersonal anger, which 
anished completely, dissolved in a broad 
mile, when the probation officer proved 
enient. 

Crogan was incapable of understanding 
the pent-up hatred of Wolfe. For months 
thereafter he annoyed the patrolman upon 
“very occasion, little dreaming that he was 
ike a frisky young mongoose jumping 
about a deadly cobra. 


That was ten years ago. Wolfe was then 
thirty years of age, and Crogan was half 
of that. 

The ten years brought marked changes 
to Wolfe. They brought him from the 
humble blue uniform to civilian attire and 
to no inconsiderable reputation as a sleuth. 
They brought him age, and a sprinkling of 
gray in the heavy, drooping mustache 
which had earned him the appellation of 
Black Wolfe. They brought bleakness to 
his eyes and an almost imperceptible stoop 
to his shoulders. 

Through those ten years Wolfe watched 
Butch Crogan, to whom there came no 
marked change. From breaking windows 
out of an overflow of spirits, Crogan had 
come to jimmying them—out of a dearth 
of moral rectitude, shall we say? At any 
rate, in the exceedingly select circle m 
which Crogan moved, this was the accepted 
method of acquiring a living and of laying 
away a surplus for a rainy or an unlucky 
day. In short, Crogan was a warehouse 
burglar specializing in silks, and a member 
of a gang—you may remember it; it is now 
disrupted—known, in the free and offhand 
mode of the smart reporters, as the Yellow 
Spiders. 

Of course, Crogan no longer shied toma- 
toes at Wolfe and any luckless companion 
from the gloomy abyss of an alley at twi- 
light. The young mongoose, grown, was 
playful no more, and he recognized the 
cobra as a cobra; but the self-confidence 
of the mongoose before his natural enemy 
is boundless. Wolfe awaited Crogan’s first 
mistake; Crogan knew it, and Wolfe knew 
that he knew it. 

Indeed, the officer made no effort to con- 
ceal his singleness of purpose from either 
the eyes or the ears of Crogan. With that 
anomalous fraternity prevailing between 
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the man-hunters and the hunted, he util- 
ized every occasion to warn the burglar 
that he, Crogan, would eventually be got, 
and that he, Wolfe, would do the getting. 
Among these occasions were those upon 
which Crogan was brought to the Central 
Station for a grilling, as the newspaper 
head-lines have it; such grilling invariably 
resulting in the release of the suspect for 
lack of a good and sufficient tale with 
which to regale the grand jury. 

Crogan was still a rollicking lad, and 
upon these occasions he replied flippantly 
to the premonishments of Wolfe—as well 
he might, having just left a conference 
which strongly hinted that Wolfe might be 
counting unhatched chickens. It was fol- 
lowing the last of these sessions that Wolfe, 
who had not chanced to be assigned to 
Crogan’s case, stopped him in the marble 
corridor of the Hall of Justice. 

“Well, Butch,” he said, “I see they 
couldn’t hang it on you.” 

Crogan’s smile reached from the lobe of 
one ear to the lobe of the other. 

“Since when they been hangin’ it on 
you,” he inquired, as he lighted a long 
cigar, “ when you're eight miles from the 


job that was knocked over, right at the sec- 
ond the harness bulls is givin’ the rush 
down the alley to the birds that was on the 


lay? Out to the Eighty-Fifth Street Sta- 
tion I reports my taxi hooked by some kids. 
Pers’nally I reports it, at that very time. 
I was there, pardner—cap’ns, lootenants, 
everybody but the commissioners, seen me 
come in.” 

Crogan gazed up quizzically through the 
serpentine smoke of his cigar at the taller 
man. Wolfe smiled a twisted smile. 

“ Butch,” he said, “ you’re not bad as a 
plug prowler, but let me slip you the word 
—the Big Boy just told me, he says, 
‘Wolfe, we had to spring Butch Crogan 
again fer a alibi that holds air like a tung- 
sten globe. You get his next job!’ You're 
due to stub your toe, Butch. Yer work 
ain’t bad, but there’s some loose ends about 

j Next time you walk the 


ing I go straight—d’you come out and 
bring me down every time Mrs. Murphy 
misses a couple of ’er hens?” 

“ Butch, when you go straight, I’ll vol- 
untarily resign from the pawn-shop detail 
an’ hire out to the ‘uvenile court fer a 
hooky-bob!” 
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Crogan gazed at Wolfe through wide and 
innocent blue eyes. 

“That’s no kid, Wolfe. 
work.” 

“On another taxi-line?” 

The wide and innocent blue eyes shone 
with a smile. 

“ All right—kid yerself,” he said, and 
thus departed. 


I’m goin’ to 


II 


Wuicnu brings us to a certain summer’s 
day not too long ago, and to an event most 
complicating. Arrived to sell cigars at Na- 
vin’s, one block from the Central Station, 
a girl. Five minutes after she commenced 
work Wolfe saw her, and five seconds later 
he told himself that she should be his. 

He had lost a wife three years before. 
She had been discovered floating on the 
surface of the leaden river, with a smile of 
relief and contentment upon her dead 
countenance. Wolfe was weary of his drab 
room in a boarding-house. He liked the 
girl’s hair. It was of the saffron hue of his 
Philippine cigarets. He liked, too, the 
color of her cheek, like the cream-tinted 
brick building down the street. Certain 
ones less stolid than Wolfe likened her 
voice to the tinkle of a glass chandelier, her 
eyes to a winter sky. 

Yet her coldness was a varnish. Grant- 
ing the premise that she was on the level, 
as the saying runs, her occupation demand- 
ed somewhat of the tinkle in her voice, the 
winter sky in her eyes. In other words, 
chilliness was perforce her professional 
pose, just as some screen vampires, doubt- 
less, are privately lovely ladies. Anyway, 
when she gazed into the eyes of a certain 
man— 

Her name was Sona. 

Wolfe liked her name, but there was one 
thing about her that he disliked exceeding- 
ly. Each night, when her shift was ended, 
she was escorted home by Butch Crogan. 
This fact was borne in abruptly on the de- 
tective following his first glimpse of the 
girl. 

Now Wolfe was a student neither of di- 
plomacy nor etiquette, but a plain, out- 
spoken man, as ofttimes detectives are. 

“ Didn’t I see you out with a bird named 
Crogan last night?” was his opening re- 
mark to the girl, as he draped himself 
gracelessly over the cigar-counter. 

The look the girl bent upon Wolfe was 
inscrutable. None the less, it was not one 
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indicative of any auspicious beginning of 
the romance between them which was 
Wolfe’s hope. 

“ What will you have?” she finally asked 
coldly. 

Wolfe was not taken aback; he might be 
pleased, angered, but not nonplused. 

“ Crogan’s a crook,”’ Wolfe declared, let- 
ting a twisted smile play about the right 
corner of his mouth. 

“ A lie!” said Sona briefly, her eyes blue 
flames. . 

Wolfe smothered his rage with difficulty. 

“ Ask Crogan where he spent the winter 
of eighteen an’ nineteen!” 

Somewhere, at some time, Sona had 
known policemen. 

“What are you—some special?” she 
inquired. 

“No, I ain’t a special,” Wolfe croaked 
hoarsely. “I’m a detective sergeant from 
the Central Bureau, and I’m givin’ you the 
low-down on Crogan. If you don’t want 
no advice—”’ 


The girl smiled. Impalpably, in that 


smile Wolfe recognized danger, and more, 
he realized that he had said too much. 
“ Gimme a package of those Philippines 


—the color of yer hair,” he said. 
Ill 


For a month Wolfe paid homage to 
Sona, meeting rebuff, subtle and otherwise, 
with apparent unconsciousness of it in his 
bleak gray eyes. And then—the disaster. 

Wolfe was in a high humor. He had 
just been complimented by Fogarty, chief 
of detectives, for the apprehension of a 
troublesome prowler. With eyes like a 
gray sea whipped by a playful gale, he 
sauntered to Navin’s cigar-counter. 

“ Gimme a package of those Philippines 
—the color of yer hair,” he said. “TI al- 
ways buy Philippines here now. They 
ain't got loose ends, like those I used to 
get over to Hink’s. I’m that way—don’t 
like loose ends in my smokes or in my 
work. To-day the chief said to me: 
‘Wolfe, there ain’t many loose ends left 
when I send you out to clean up a case.’ ” 

“ Your change,” said Sona. 

“Thanks! That’s the whole difference, 

girly, is loose ends—the difference between 
pavement-pounders an’ detectives — bein’ 
perticular. I’m like that in everything—- 
women, for instance. The first day I ever 
seen you, you made a hit with me. I ain’t 
seen Butch around much lately.” 


The girl looked at him with contempt, 
in which was a dash of pity. 

“ Butch is my husband.” 

“ Huh?” 

“ My husband,” repeated Sona; “ and 
he’s gone straight. You want to leave him 
alone!” 

Her words fell from her lips like chips of 
steel from a lathe. 

“ What you tryin’ to hand me?” gasped 
Wolfe. 

Always Sona had flown to cover when 
predatory hawks were up and about. Al- 
ways she had shielded herself in an armor 
of icy reserve; but here was a conflict of 
another color. She leaned across the coun- 
ter. Her eyes narrowed, and in them 
burned strange and sinister fires. 

“I’m handing you some good advice,” 
she replied. 

Like a raging black torrent, unspeakable 
fury surged through the being of Wolfe. 

“Where the hell do you get that stuff?” 
he snarled. ‘“ Married a crook—a dirty, 
low-lived warehouse prowler! Straight? 
Why, I'll send him over for a thirty-year 
jolt if it’s the last thing I ever do!” 

“ It would be the last thing you ever did, 
all right,” said the girl in a low voice. 


IV 


BLAcK WoLFreE went to his boarding- 
house, climbed a narrow and Stygian flight 
of stairs, and entered a shoddy and dis- 
orderly room. He sat upon the edge of his 
bed, which creaked mournfully, and gazed 
out upon the lilac dusk. He lighted a 
Philippine cigaret. 

Sona married! 

If he knew his own mind, Black Wolfe 
knew one thing—he and Butch Crogan 
could breathe the same free air no longer. 
The postulate that a crooked man may 
forsake his crooked ways Wolfe had never 
conceded; yet there was something in the 
blue eyes of Sona for which any man— 
even Crogan—might go straight. And how 
if Crogan went straight? 

Then and there the thought that Crogan 
might go straight swelled to panic, per- 
sisted amazingly, obsessed Wolfe. His 
mind, stolid in some matters but nimble 
here, commenced to swirl with designs. He 
slept at dawn. 

A month saw Wolfe’s scheme rounding 
into maturity. 

He had pondered for hours on the pres- 
ence of Crogan in the shop of the Tenth 
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Street Motor Storage Corporation, a lowly 
mechanic, while Sona worked in the bill- 
ing-office of the firm. Wolfe alternated his 
pondering with strange rites. Now he 
would write toilsomely with a hard pencil, 
stringing single words or phrases upon a 
sheet of paper. Again he would stuff the 
crack under his door with bedclothes, to 
sit for an hour talking to himself in a high- 
pitched voice, not unlike the whine of a 
bullet. The words he spoke were always 
the same—a jargon having to do with po- 
lice officers, or some such thing. They 
rolled from his tongue so easily that the 
voice might well have been his own. 
Ofttimes Wolfe smiled as he sat in his 
room through the long autumn nights. 


Darkness had slipped in beneath an im- 
penetrable sky. Wolfe stepped into an al- 
ley, and with cat-like stealth scaled a fire- 
escape and entered a window. 

The first thing his hand encountered was 
the fender of an automobile stored in the 
warehouse of the Tenth Street Motor Stor- 
age Corporation. Noiselessly he made his 
way down a long avenue flanked with cars, 
ghostly under huge canvas hoods. A fee- 
ble light glowed in the office of the third 
floor. Wolfe was not at pains to turn it 
off. Unadorned audacity was one of the 
chiefest virtues of his scheme. 

It matters littke how or when or where 
Wolfe learned to open a safe door by its 
combination. It is a difficult matter, and 
chance and patience play as large a part as 
the knowledge; but the knowledge and pa- 
tience Wolfe possessed, and in seventy 
minutes chance succumbed to the other 
two. 

Within the safe Wolfe discovered two 
thousand two hundred and thirty dollars 
in currency. It was rather more than he 
had expected to find, and quite adequate 
to his needs. 

Leaving the safe door ajar, he reached 
the street and hailed a taxicab. A mile 
and a half from the scene of his burglary, 
Wolfe entered a public telephone-booth. 
He called the number of Butch Crogan. 
Then came the whine of Rat Foster, yel- 
lowest of the Yellow Spiders, who had 
whined many times under the lash of 
Wolfe’s questions—the whine of Foster 
from the tongue of Wolfe: 

“ Butch, I got in a brush with the har- 
ness bulls. It ain’t a pinch, but I gotta 
have some help. A peterman shot a box 
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on Riverside, an’ two headquarters dicks 
is dusting me. You know I ain’t a peter- 
man, Butch! Honest to Gawd, all I wanta 
do is blow the town. I’m up to Tenth an’ 
Cayuga. Honest to Gawd—” 

Wolfe reentered his taxicab, and was 
driven to Eleventh and Cayuga, where he 
dismissed the cab. He concealed himself in 
the angle of a building. 

Presently Crogan appeared and stood on 
the curb, half a block from Wolfe. The 
detective watched his victim with the pe- 
culiar intentness with which a cat watches 
its prey. The right corner of his mouth 
was upturned in what might have been a 
smile. 

The veriest good fortune attended Wolfe. 
Crogan soon started toward his home along 
Cayuga Street. Wolfe trailed him at a 
distance of one block. At Seventh Street, 
not far from the Seventh Street Station, 
Crogan passed a patrolman, as Wolfe had 
hoped that he would. 

Wolfe stopped the uniformed officer. 

“Seen Butch Crogan, Dougherty?” he 
asked. 

“ Just blew the corner. Wanted?” 

“ Not yet,” said Wolfe, and passed on. 

His luck was uncanny. He had provid- 
ed against every exigency; he had banked 
his every turn; but he found himself travel- 
ing easily and surely over his highway of 
intrigue to triumph. 


V 


In the morning the theft was discovered. 
Wolfe broke a rule of his career when he 
went to Chief Fogarty at the opening of 
a case. As Wolfe had once told Crogan, 
and truthfully, the chief had promised him 
the next Crogan case. To the chief, who 
did the thinking while he let his men do 
the learning, this was no Crogan case, for 
he did not know that Crogan worked at the 
looted warehouse; but Wolfe soon made it 
a Crogan case. Fogarty listened. 

Fogarty was plump and bald. His voice 
was high-pitched, and of a flute-like qual- 
ity, but he did not use it overmuch. He 
might have been a salesman for hook-on 
neckties. Instead, he was hated and feared 
by every malefactor from Bangor to San 
Diego. 

“ Go to the garage and look about,” said 
Fogarty. 

Wolfe went to the garage and looked 
about. He looked at the window he had 
entered the night before, and he questioned 
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open-mouthed assistant managers. He 
called the finger-print expert at the Cen- 
tral Bureau, and he went his way. He 
stood on the curb outside the warehouse 
while he lighted a Philippine cigaret. He 
smiled a twisted smile. 

If you have been down on Cayuga Street, 
you will recall that between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets there is a long string of flats. 
Behind the string of flats runs a high board 
fence, each family on the ground floor be- 
ing favored with a gate, a garbage-can, 
and a diminutive bacx yard. In one of 
these flats, not distant from Fifth Street, 
lived the Crogans. 

Night, and the skies wept gently. 
Through the mist, which looked like softly 
falling silver filings at each lighted street- 
corner, trudged Black Wolfe with two 
thousand two hundred and thirty dollars 
in his coat pocket. Heedless of any loiter- 
ing onlooker, he entered the alley at the 
rear of the Crogan flat and slipped through 
the gate in the high board fence. 

The next two scenes of Wolfe’s drama 
were simple and to the point. In a base- 


ment stairway which, as Wolfe had noted 
many days before, dropped directly be- 


neath Crogan’s kitchen window, Wolfe 
tossed the money stolen from the garage. 

Then he stepped to a point near the 
fence and took from his pocket two weap- 
ons. One was a revolver of thirty-two 
caliber, the other a new automatic, a thirty- 
eight. The automatic he returned to his 
hip pocket. 

Holding his overcoat out from his body 
at the side, Wolfe fired through it with the 
revolver, the bullet passing through the 
fence with an echoing crash. Then he 
lunged for the rear porch corner of the 
Crogan flat. 

A light flashed on in the Crogan hallway, 
and in the flat overhead. A window was 
raised. 

Wolfe flattened against the porch col- 
umn. He heard the dull sound of slip- 
pered feet in the building. A door flew 
open. Dimly Crogan’s form was etched 
against the gloom of the kitchen, faintly 
illumined by the hallway globe. 

“You’re covered!” 

The detective’s voice cracked like an- 
other shot from the dark. 

Crogan held a revolver in his hand. 

“You got me, pardner,” he said. “I 
can’t see you. I'll lay the rod on the step 
in front of me.” 


ENDS 


Crogan felt the chill clasp of handcuffs. 
Sona, her eyes closed, clung to his arm, 
while her lips uttered a soft clucking sound, 
as if she were kissing his sleeve just below 
the shoulder. A woman from the flat over- 
head had her arm about the shoulder of the 
girl. 

In a moment the kitchen was jammed 
with people. A youth was about to pick 
up Crogan’s revolver. 

“Get yer mitts off that gat!” roared 
Wolfe. 

Dougherty and another police officer 
from an adjoining beat arrived and began 
clearing the kitchen. Dougherty inspected 
Crogan’s revolver. 

“Chambers full,” he said, “ breaking ” 
the weapon. 

“ Sure — he’s a wise bird!” announced 
Wolfe. “ We'll find the empty shell when 
we frisk this kitchen, all right—if he ain’t 
swallowed it. Look around, boys!” 

Dougherty it was who discovered the 
money in the basement stairway. 

Later, in a room characterized by an 
oppressively low ceiling and yard-square 
pillars, Butch Crogan was booked for bur- 
glary, assault with a deadly weapon, and 
assault with intent to-commit murder. 

Wolfe, with Dougherty beside him, was 
talking to the police reporters of the morn- 
ing papers. 

“Get Dougherty’s name in there,” he 
said shrewdly. “I might have lost him 
without Dougherty. We seen him hot off 
the job the other night, Dougherty and me. 
Huh? Yeah, he plugged at me— bullet 
went through my coat. By God, I left it 
down in the wagon. You seen the hole, 
didn’t you, Dougherty? Went through the 
fence an’ glanced off the pavement in the 
alley. Sure, we got his rod—a thirty-two. 
He’d filled the chamber again, but we 
couldn’t find no empty shell. Found the 
money, though — two thousand two hun- 
dred thirty. Dougherty found it in the 
basement stairway. Get Dougherty’s name 
in. Huh? No, we ain’t holdin’ the dame. 
It ain’t her fault she married Crogan. She 
didn’t know nothing about the cash up 
there to the garage. Oh, I know who done 
the shooting, all right! Got it straight 
now, boys? Get Dougherty’s name in 
there. Huh? Don’t mention it—and say, 
an ‘e’ on the end of ‘ Wolfe,’ you know.” 

Wolfe lighted a Philippine cigaret and 
walked from the station. As he crossed 
the bridge to reach his boarding-house, he 
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dropped his old revolver into the velvet- 
black river. 

Upon reaching his room, he built a fire 
in the old-fashioned marble fireplace and 
burned the overcoat through which he had 
fired the shot. Dougherty had seen it only 
in the half-light of the Crogan back yard— 
Wolfe had seen to that. Early in the 
morning he purposed to purchase another 
revolver of like caliber and to journey to 
the country with an overcoat of like non- 
descript gray. He would shoot a hole 
through this coat at a range of twenty feet, 
thus eliminating powder-burns. He would 
then turn the coat over to the police prop- 
erty clerk as evidence, and throw this sec- 
ond revolver away. 

Wolfe smiled as he lay looking up into 
the darkness. He slept well. 


VI 


Tue feel of dawn was in the air when 
Wolfe came from a profound sleep. Some- 
where there was tumult, as of the arousing 
of a city. The man was still partially in 
the grasp, it seemed, of a troublous dream. 
Mixed with the vague thought of an awak- 
ening city was the intangible feeling that 
he was on a surf-beaten shore. Now and 
again stupendous breakers crashed in with 
monotonous regularity. 

The scene changed, and there was a rag- 
ing mob. Its members were pointing at 
him, as in the famed painting of “‘ Napo- 
leon in Hell.” They were muttering, in- 
coherently but insistently. 

The muttering voices and the pounding 
waves seemed to merge. They became ap- 
palling, battering through the confusion 
that gripped him, tearing it asunder, as 
sunlight tears asunder enshrouding fogs. 
Roaring breakers—muttering voices— 

God! Men were pounding at his door— 
commanding entrance! 

With a bound, Wolfe was in the middle 
of the floor. Ghostlike, he stood there in 
the faint light of the early dawn, a spare 
figure in a gray bath-robe. 

The flute-like voice of Fogarty, chief of 
detectives, came with terrific steadiness. 

“Open the door, Wolfe—open it up,” 
ordered the chief in cool, flute-like tones. 

It seemed to Wolfe that he had always 
stood so, while the voice of Fogarty ran on 
with deadly unvaryingness: 

“Open the door, Wolfe—open it up.” 

Wolfe opened the door and stood there 
stupidly. On every side, seemingly with- 
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out number and without end, were drab 
forms, sinister in the half-light of the young 
morning. Dimly Wolfe became aware that 
Crogan was among these forms—Crogan, 
free! 

Wolfe was suddenly awake. The sight 
of Crogan had done it. Here was the cobra 
cornered. Well, they had better be wary, 
these cobra-hunters! 

“ Sit down—we want to talk to you,” 
said the chief. 

Wolfe sat down. 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “ what the hell’s 
the idea?” 

“Wolfe, you gummed the deck,” said 
Fogarty. 

A smile curled at the corner of the de- 
tective’s mouth. 

“Go on,” he said confidently. 

“You forgot this dame Sona,” said the 
chief. “Never forget a dame, Wolfe! 
This one’s a smart girl. She went home in 
a cab last night. Funny thing! Light 
burning in the flat above. Gas from the 
cab left a blue smoke, and a shaft of light, 
like a search-light, shone through the hole 
in the fence right on the spot where your 
bullet glanced on the pavement outside. 
Notice, I said your bullet, Wolfe. You 
stood too close to the fence. The bullet 
couldn’t have been fired from a first-story 
window!” 

Wolfe’s face was a mask. 

“ Chief,” he said, “ you been in the de- 
partment thirty-one years. Ever hear of 
a line of fire bein’ diverted? Has any man 
in the department ever seen me with a 
thirty-two? That’s a thirty-two gunshot 
hole, ain’t it?” 

“You’ve got it memorized pretty well, 
Wolfe. I’m not going to search your room 
for a thirty-two. You aren’t stupid. But 
did you turn that coat over to the property 
clerk? You placed two charges of assault. 
The coat’s evidence. Of course, you had 
some plan about the coat. I don’t know 
what it was, but I don’t need to know.” 

Wolfe shot a venomous look at Crogan. 

“What’s the difference? You sprung 
him,” he snarled. 

“We won’t quibble,” said the chief, and 
his voice harbored the same innocuous 
flute-like quality. ‘“ Now that phone call 
—not a bad idea, and safe, because you 
and I know, Wolfe, how you have the fear 
of God thrown into Rat Foster. Not a bad 
idea, from your end of the wire; but Mrs. 
Butch Crogan was on the other end. She 
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got a neighbor up to witness Butch’s going 
and coming. Hard on the neighbor, but 
good for the victim of a frame-up. Butch 
was only gone twelve minutes.” 

Tiny beads of perspiration started on 
Wolfe’s forehead, and the palms of his 
hands grew wet. Dawn was coming. He 
turned his face away from the growing 
light. With a stupendous effort he swal- 
lowed, half choking. With another stu- 
pendous effort he spoke. 

“ Frame-up is right! You believe a 
bunch of bums in a Cayuga Street flat. 
Frisk ’em right now! Frisk that Crogan 
flat, I tell you, and you can find ten thou- 
sand in silk. I can uncover enough right 
now to—” 
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The chief rose, stepped to a small table 
near Wolfe’s bed, and took in his hand a 
package of Wolfe’s Philippine cigarets. 

“ Wolfe, come through,” he said quietly. 
“You used gloves on the safe. Whipped 
em from your pocket, didn’t you?” 

The chief gazed quizzically at a cigaret 
he had extracted from the package, then at 
a white packet he held, which contained a 
few flakes of tobacco. 

“ These cigarets have loose ends, Wolfe 
—just like your whole job. The dame 
found some of this Philippine tobacco stuck 
on the hinge, and more under the safe.” 

The chief shook Black Wolfe. 

“Damn me if he hasn’t fainted dead 
away!” he exclaimed. 
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THE AMUSING ADVENTURES OF A RISING YOUNG HITTER WITH 
A CLUB ON ONE OF THE FINNEGAN LEAGUES 


By James W. Egan 


AYBE I’m better at throwing the 
apple than the old ink, but right 
here I’m gonna make a stab at 

breaking into a league where the words is 
printed. I got something to say, I have. 
All my young and hard-hitting life I been 
reading stories that have some bright and 
intellectual manager telling the unarmed 
public what awful saps us athletes is, and 
I guess it’s about time one of the said saps 
unfolds his clam and pulls a couple 0’ 
squawks to the likewise. 

I'll admit some of the birds that sock 
em and shag ’em ain’t so well-built be- 
tween the ears as they might be. On the 
other hand, I’ve seen babies taking orders 
from a goof on the bench who knew less 
than a college guy trying to trick Thomas 
Edison out o’ one of his jobs. Many a 
bimbo out on the old ball orchard has had 
the fans cussing him for pulling some terri- 
ble skull, when all the time the real guilty 
party is a cuckoo in the dugout suffering 
from Charlie horse of the brain. 

I spend a couple o’ seasons in the sticks 
learning the joys of being a ball-player 


every day in the week, and I think I’ve 
met all the bum managers on Terry’s firm, 
as the highbrows yodel it. Then, last 
spring, the San Francisco Seals release me 
outright to the Quartz Hill club of the Ore 
Belt loop. 

Sweet cousin! The Ore Belt is one of 
them Finnegan leagues—off again and on 
again. It’s a good deal like a touring-car 
you buy second-hand—likely to quit run- 
ning any time. Naturally they don’t get 
the highest-grade material on the old dish 
for pilots in this kind o’ circuit; but, even 
so, I haven’t a hunch of what I’m gonna 
bump into at Quartz Hill. 

One of the old heads on the Seals does 
warble a few words the day I get the well- 
known hatchet. 

“Sending you to the Ore Belt, huh? 
Quartz Hill? Say, I’ll bet that’s the club 
Fowler Ball is handling. Watch out for 
him, son! I know that guy, and he’s a 
hard egg. The fellows on his club usta call 
him Fowl Ball, and the monniker fits him 
like liver does bacon. He just loves to 
burn a guy up.” 
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Well, I think he’s trying to kid me along 
a bit because he’s a vet. Being a trifle 
vexed at the Frisco bunch for not giving 
me much of a trial, I let his remarks sail 
in one ear and gently ooze out o’ the other. 

I blow into Quartz Hill one evening 
about the time the sidewalks is being rolled 
up, and inquire at one of the links in a 
chain of a million hotels named “ Tourist ” 
if Manager Fowler Ball of the Quartz Hill 
Hustlers is on the premises. 

The sprightly young clerk, who prob’ly 
started reading the sport pages the year 
Grant outpitched Lee at Appomattox, gar- 
gles that Mr. Ball is out, but will be back 
any minute. 

A big husky bimbo who is adorning the 
pretentious and palatial lobby overhears 
what I chirp to the clerk, and ambles in 
my direction. 

“You gonna play ball with Quartz Hill, 
buddy? Where you from?” 

“T was cabled here by the San Fran- 
cisco Seals,” I says. “Of course Charlie 
Graham might ’a’ done worse. He could 
have shipped me to Russia.” 

“You should moan!” growls this baby. 
“TI was booted to this scratch on the face 
of nature by the Kansas City club. They 
sent me far enough. It ’ll take the rest of 
my life to get back there.” 

“What’s your position?” I asks. 

“ Oh, I heave the onion. I’m one of the 
goofy boys who shoot ’em from the port 
side. I been wild as an alligator this sea- 
son, and I guess it’s the reason I didn’t last 
long in the Association.” 

“Well, my sole interest in pitching is 
whether or not I can hit it,” I says. “I’m 
an out-fielder. I wonder what kind o’ loop 
this is, anyhow!” 

“One of them leagues that limp along 
like a flivver on the rims. They play five 
games a week, starting Wednesdays, and 
each club is cut to twelve men. The 
change catcher plays the gardens with this 
outfit, I think. I just reported this after- 
noon myself.” 

“ You’ve seen the manager, then?” 

“Yeh, I’ve seen and heard him. He’s 
the arsenic. Wait until you get a flash of 
him.” 

Just as the left-handed bird from K. C. 
finishes squawking, a guy with a map that 
would make granite seem as yielding as 
jello tramps into the lobby. The giddy 
young clerk hails him. 

“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Ball.” 
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“ Gentleman, hell!” gargles the latest 
arrival. “I'll bet it’s a ball-player.” 

“You guessed it. I’m Bob Shannon, 
from the Seals.” I offers the old mitt. 
“ Howdy, Mr. Ball?” 

“So you’re Shannon?” Ball hands me 
one of them glances a butcher bestows on 
a healthy young hog before he carves it 
into pork chops. “ They tell me you hit. 
Must be a dinger with the cue to fall back 
this far in the weeds, all right! I never 
was shipped a good athlete yet—and I 
never expect to be.” 

“ Oh, I hit them if they are in there,” I 
says, kind o’ stung by his tone. “ I oughta 
get by in the hand-car leagues, at least.” 

“ Don’t go turning up your nose at the 
league before you’ve played a game or two. 
You ain’t no world-beater, likely,” snaps 
Mr. Ball. “ And while you and Gallagher 
here are new, I want to tell you something. 
No merry carousing goes in this club. No 
chicken-chasing or moonshine-guzzling or 
the like! I got my training rules, and I 
am the guy who can break the bird who 
breaks them!” 

After a few more jolly and good-natured 
remarks he legs it up to the hay, leaving 
me and Lefty Gallagher—which is the 
handle of this Kansas City chucker—to 
weep on each other’s shoulders. 

“Nice fellow!” mutters the southpaw. 
“The catcher told me at dinner he ain’t 
married. Too bad! A guy with his sweet, 
sunny disposition oughta have a wife he 
could go home and club for a while, so’s 
he’d hit the feathers in a good humor.” 


II 


THE Quartz Hill Hustlers were at home 
for a series with the Silver Summit club, 
and I break into the line-up the next mati- 
née performance, playin’ right field. 

It’s the seventh frame before I click my 
first blow. There’s two down and we're 2 
run behind when I smear a fat one for 
three pillows. The peg is made to the 
plate, but I don’t try to stretch the wallop. 

Lefty Gallagher happens to be doing the 
coaching gag on third, and he grins and 
tells me what a pretty clout she was. Feel- 
ing kind o’ good, I step off the old bag and 
get a lead of four or five feet. The pitcher 
looks over at me, and I uncork a sarcastic 
smile for him. 

All of a sudden—bang! 

A ball whizzes by my ear into the third 
baseman’s mitts, and I’m caught off the 
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cushion for the third out before I wake up 
to the sad fact that the Silver Summit 
backstop had been hiding the cherry on me 
all the time. An old bush trick! Both me 
and the coach were sound asleep when they 
pulled it. 

Right pronto I’m given a chance to ap- 

preciate Fowl Ball’s line when he’s left a 
juicy opening. As I walk into the bench, 
taking the old razzberry on all sides, the 
manager leaps out o’ the pit and grabs my 
arm. 
“You dumb-bell! You half-witted 
sap!” he yodels. ‘“ Here, look up there!” 
He gives me a jerk. “See that sun up 
there? It’s shining. Probably you don’t 
know it, but the sun shines every fine day, 
whether you see it or not.” 

He says a lot more, too, in front of 
everybody. I know I’ve pulled a skull, 
but, believe me, I don’t care to be bawled 
out with the entire world listening in on 
it. I don’t squawk back, yet I’m within 
an ace of cracking him between the eyes. 

Grabbing my glove I hike out into right 
field, boiling mad, and as I leave I hear a 
few of the things he hurls at Lefty Galla- 
gher, the coach. 


“T know now why they put fenders on 


trolley-cars!” Ball raves. ‘“ You—you—” 

He says plenty. After the game the 
Kansas City fork-hander, who’s become my 
roomie, tells me murder is gonna be done 
some day, and that Fowl Ball is very apt 
to be featured in the event. Gallagher is 
about as mad as a man with a name like 
that. oughta be. 

As the week rolls by, I get a pretty fair 
idea of what a regular fellow Fowler Ball 
ain’t. He’s about as mean as they make 
‘em, and continually crabbing three hun- 
dred. It’s a wonder the boys worked out 
there at all. Despite the manager, though, 
the club was jazzing along in second place. 

From what I can pick up, Munro Lan- 
ders, the prexy of the Hustlers, is a square 
shooter and a good guy; but he’s one of 
them club heads who don’t butt in on the 
manager every minute. He pays a pilot to 
run the works and lets him do it—which is 
usually smart stuff, but not always. 

_ I can’t complain at the way I get to go- 
ing in the Ore Belt. Right off the jump I 
develop a batting streak, and in the Sun- 
day game I’m lucky enough to smack two 
drives in a row over the right-field fence, 
the first time the trick’s been turned since 
Quartz Hill had a ball-park. ‘That makes 
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me something of a hero with the well- 
known paid admissions. 

The club hits the road for a week, and 
I sock the onion at a merry clip. When 
we return, I’m thumpin’ over four hundred, 
and in the opener against Woolville, on 
Wednesday, I click out four singles. 

That same evening Lefty Gallagher and 
me decide to take in a hop. Lefty hasn’t 
been doing so well in the box as I have in 
the outfield. My roomie’s wild streak per- 
sists, and has caused him to drop one tussle 
he should have won; and of course Man- 
ager Ball has made comments—oh, yea! 

In the middle of the dance I spear a fox- 
trot with a sweet little jane, and I fall for 
her heavy. She tells me that her name is 
Molly Shade, and that she has a steady 
job giving wrong numbers to people who 
«use telephones. 

“T’ve seen you play ball several times, 
Mr. Shannon,” she smiles. “I think you 
hit just dandy!” 

“So you’re a regular fanette?” I mum- 
ble, blushing a bit at the last remark. 

“Yes, indeed. I never cared much 
about the game until I became acquainted 
with your manager, Mr. Ball, but now I’m 
crazy over the old pastime, as I suppose 
you’d call it.” 

“You know Mr. Ball, too?’ I gargle, not 
so cheerful. 

“ We are quite good friends,” she admits. 

This kind o’ spills the salt in the ice- 
cream for me, but I grab off all the dances 
I can the rest of the evening, and I can’t 
help noticing she rather favors me. I go so 
far as to cop the home-sweet-home, and I 
figure this gives me the privilege of asking 
if I can see her to the family mansion. 
Therefore I ask. 

“Tf you’d care to, Mr. Shannon,” she 
surprises me. 

Mebbe Fowl Ball hasn’t everything his 
way yet, I deduce; so on the trip to the old 
homestead I mention a date some night 
later in the week. 

“To-morrow I am going to the show 
with Mr. Ball, and Friday I work for one 
of the other girls, but Saturday—” 

Saturday night it is, then. I walk back 
to the hotel feeling pretty blithe and gay. 
Lefty Gallagher, all curious, is waiting there 
for me. 

“Who is the broad?” he wants to know. 

When I enlighten him, he grins. 

“ Hop to it, Bob!” he says. ‘“ Take her 
right away from Ball. How a girl can fall 
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for him beats me, anyhow; but watch out! 
That must be the dame some of the boys 
was telling me about. He’s as jealous as 
sin over her.” 

I worry! The little girl and I have a 
wonderful time on Saturday night, and I 
get away with another date Monday, as the 
club is home for two weeks. Monday eve 
is a bell-ringer, too, and I have to confess 
_ to myself that Molly has me eating out of 
her hand. And I get a kind o’ hunch she 
don’t mind me playing in her front yard, 
either. 

Fowl Ball is wise. I can see it in his 
eye; but he don’t say anything. I’m going 
so good there ain’t a chance; but if I slump 
—oh, baby! 

We open against Rockridge on Wednes- 
day. Lefty throws a pretty bum brawl, 


but I bust one out o’ the park for him with. 


three on, and save his corned beef. Prexy 
Munro Landers happens to take in the 
combat, and he hands me a personal pat on 
the back. 

“Nice hitting, Shannon,” he says. 
“ Keep it up, and you’re sure to graduate 
to the big stuff this fall.” 

Of course that makes me feel good. I 
take Molly to a dance that night, and am 
so full of pep that she catches it herself. 
I have an idea I put an awful crimp in 
Fowl Ball’s chances, as a result. 

Next day I pound out two blows, but in 
the ninth stanza, with the score tied, a 
Rockridge clouter singles to right with a 
hard knock, and the ball goes through my 
legs to the wall. The runner takes third, 
and counts with the winning tally on a safe 
slam to left. 

In the clubhouse Ball sails into me. 

“ You'd better wait until Christmas be- 
fore pulling the Santa Claus stuff,” he 
yodels. “ Mebbe you’d field better if you 
stayed in nights.” 

“ One can’t get ’em all,” I defend. 

“You'll never get ‘em as long as you 
roam around all hours of the night. I’m 
tired of it. I told you in the beginning that 
training rules had to be observed. You 
gotta cut out the monkey business. Next 
time I call you on the carpet, Shannon, 
it Il cost you a slice of jack!” 

That burns me up, especially as I figure 
there’s an inside reason for jumping me. 

“'You’ve said enough!” I bark. “ No- 
body is playing better ball on the club than 
me, and I ain’t gonna have you ride me, 
Mr. Ball. You know I keep in condition, 
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or I couldn’t play good ball; so lay off me 
while you’re in good health!” 

Sassy stuff to tell a manager, but I’m 
mad and don’t really care a hoot. I expect 
to be called hard. 

Yet I ain’t. Ball calms suddenly, and 
says no more. I wonder if he’s afraid of 
me. ‘There’s something in his lamps I 
don’t like. 

Ill 


A MONTH flits by, most of it spent on the 
road. The manager leaves me pretty much 
alone, and I continue to hit the old apple 
at a nice clip. My roomie comes in for a 
lot o’ roasts, however. Poor Lefty has 
more trouble with his control than a pickled 
aviator, and Fowl Ball sure razzes him on 
his bad days. 

“ If I get out o’ this loop without killing 
that hombre, I'll pay the rent,” he fre- 
quently gargles. “ The next time he tells 
me I’m so wild I oughta be in a cage, let 
him look out!” 

Quartz Hill comes home for a series with 
Silver Summit, and Tuesday evening Lefty 
and me are chewing our toothpicks in the 
hotel lobby when Rabbit Grass, the second 
baseman, prances in. 

“ Are you gonna take in the big show 
Friday night, boys?” he chirps. “ Don’t 
miss it.” 

“ What big show?” I ask. 

“ Big charity entertainment at the Eagle 
Opera-House. Our talented manager, Mr. 
Fowler Ball, is down on the program for a 
recitation, you know.” 

“ Recitation? Fowl Ball reciting?” gar- 
gles Lefty. 

“ Didn’t you know Ball was an amateur 
elocutionist?” demands Rabbit. “Oh, I 
forgot! You weren’t here last season. He 
usta get in on entertainments right along. 
He ain’t so bad. A guy that orates so well 
on the diamond oughta elocute fine.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t walk around the cor- 
ner to see a program he was on,” sneers my 
roomie. “ That’s what I think of him!” 

“ T’'ll be there, believe me,” says Rabbit. 

“ Not me,” I decide. “ Friday is the 
night of the big hop in the armory, and I 
can’t miss it.” 

But when I try to date up Molly for the 
armory dance, she tells me Fowl Ball is 
stepping her out Friday—to hear him re- 
cite, I suppose. It peeves me a bit. 

Still, I make a date for Thursday, and 
after a show and a supper I try to chatter 
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real serious to her. Being in one of them 
contrary humors a female will bust into 
now and then, I fail to go so good. The 
more I argue the less I accomplish, though 
I stick around until one c.m. I blow back 
to the hotel in a sweet humor. 

Lefty Gallagher has just walked in ahead 
of me, and there is Fowler Ball in the lob- 
by. His face is some sour, too. 

“ Where have you been, Gallagher?” he 


aps. 
“T been out playing rummy,” answers 
my roomie. 

“Rummy?” snorts the manager. “A 
fine rummy you are! How much did you 
lose?” 

“T didn’t lose anything,” replies Lefty. 

“Oh, yes, you did!” says Fowler Ball. 
“You lose ten smackers next pay-day, and 
if it happens again you'll decorate the 
bench for an enforced vacation. And as 
for you, Shannon—I suppose you’ve been 
playing rummy, too? Or was it chess or 
pachisi with you?” 

“Don’t get funny!” I squawk, nasty- 
like. “I just been out where you’d like 
to be, and can’t.” 

I'll say this hits him where he don’t en- 
joy it. Finally he stutters: 

“ You ain’t gonna stay out until all hours 
of the night, no matter who you are. 
You'll be minus a few berries on the fif- 
teenth yourself!” 

That makes me mad, and we have a 
swell little chewing-match before I finally 
trek to the alfalfa. 

“Tl get even with you for this!” I 
promise. “ Don’t forget it!” 


IV 


Tue following day I perform kind 0’ 
punk, and in the eve I don’t know just 
what to do with myself. Lefty Gallagher 
is nowhere in sight, and I hate to take in 
the armory hop without Molly. On a sud- 
den impulse I resolve to hunt up Rabbit 
Grass and go to the Eagle Opera-House. 

But Rabbit is likewise missin’, and I 
drift into the crowded buildin’ all by my 
lonesome. I’m forced to grab off a seat up 
in the balcony, among a lot o’ birds I never 
saw in my life. 

Giving the joint the well-known up and 
up, I pick out Molly in a box, sitting along- 
side the peerless pilot of the Hustlers. She 
sees me, too, and loosens a little smile be- 
fore the entertainment begins to annoy the 
audience. 

10 


sn 


During the first number—a massed cho- 
rus of singers who warble as if they were 
in musical comedy, or something equally 
terrible—a lot o’ commotion is aroused in 
the balcony by the arrival of a queer-look- 
ing old man. 

This bird has a flock of snarly gray whis- 
kers and wears a long coat. He carries a 
paper sack and a crooked stick, and seems 
to have a lovely temper, judging by the re- 
marks he hands the people whose feet he 
walks over getting to a seat. I’m kind 0’ 
glad he didn’t choose my side of the house, 

After the balcony and the massed chorus 
quiet down, I listen to the usual line of 
amateur joke-pedlers and song-birds, and 
watch the latest victim of the toe-dancing 
disease outguess the orchestra from start to 
finish. Then, all of a sudden, is announced 
Fowler Ball. 

Our beloved manager ambles out on the 
stage, desperately attempting a near hu- 
man smile, and cuts loose with the sad, sad 
story of the guy called McGrew and the 
lady known as Lou. 

“ Razzberry!” hollers some bird in the 
balcony. 

I think it pretty rotten myself, but most 
of the yokels in the place, never having 
had to play ball under him, clap loudly. 
Even Molly seems to think it good. 

Seeing the crowd is gluttons for punish- 
ment, Ball comes back and busts into Kip~ 
ling for them, pulling that new and star- 
tling sob story featuring one Gunga Din, 
or somebody with a name like a ball-player 
in the Eastern League. He clamors along 
down to the last line, which goes like this, 
as near as I remember: 


You're a better man than I, Gunga Din! 


Just as he’s getting this off his chest, I 
see the old man with gray whiskers rise to 
his feet. 

“T’ll say he is, Fowl Ball!” this cooky 
shouts, and his hand dives into the paper 
sack he totes with him. 

In less time than it takes Babe Ruth to 
smear a fast ball, the old boy is hurling 
nice ripe tomatoes in the direction of our 
surprised manager. His speed and control 
are wonderful for an aged man, too. At 
least three of the mushy missiles spatter 
Fowl Ball before he can duck out 0’ range, 
and he leaves the stage looking like a bad 
accident. 

The crowd is roaring and laughing. 
Having exhausted his ammunition, Gray 
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Whiskers scrambles out o’ the balcony and 
is on his way before any one can stop him. 
My curiosity being boiling over this little 
happening, I flock out after him; but he 
has moved fast. When I reach the street, 
he is like the small boy after supper—no- 
where to be found. 

I decide to go to the hotel. Some of the 
boys are in the lobby, and when I tell them 
what has happened to our dear manager, 
they get a great kick out of it. Lefty Gal- 
lagher joins the group while I’m rehearsing 
the action, and he gets a big grin, too. 

Next afternoon Fowl Ball is in a murder- 
ous mood, and the little chuckles all along 
the bench don’t help any. I see him give 
me a few glances that would shrivel up a 
guy in more delicate health. 

I get the shock of my life that evening, 
though. Managing to waylay Molly Shade 
on the way to the place where they keep 
all the wrong numbers, I try to suggest a 
Sunday night date. She fairly freezes me 
with her blue eyes. 

“T don’t think I care to have anything 
more to do with you after last night, Mr. 
Shannon,” she says. “I didn’t think you 
could be such a rough-neck and coward!” 

“ What in the world—” I begins. 

“T refer to the shameful manner in 
which you assaulted Mr. Ball,” she stag- 
gers me. “ You know what you did!” 

“Me? Why, I—you’re crazy, Molly!” 
I blurt out. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Shannon. I guess Mr. 
Ball saw you with his own eyes, and I know 
you were in the balcony. Why did you 
disappear right after the thing happened, 
if you were not a party to the cowardly 
attack?” 

“ Now, listen! I—” 

“ Good evening, Mr. Shannon!” she re- 
marks, and sails past me. 

So that was it! Both Ball and Molly 
blamed me for the tomato-throwing stuff, 
and I knew things looked kind o’ bad for 
me, even if I was innocent. 

Right pronto I decide to do a little de- 
tective work. I have a clue or two to work 
on, and before long I unearth some addi- 
tional; and then—but I’m getting a bit 
ahead of myself. 


_ Fowr BAtt is on me as much as he 
dares the next few games, and I savvied 
why. He’s continually calling me for not 
following his signals during the series with 
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Rockridge; and in the Saturday game 
things happen. 

Early in the brawl I snag a couple o’ 
real base-knocks, and I come up in the 
ninth stanza with runners on first and sec- 
ond and two away. Rockridge is leading 
us by the margin of six runs to four. Fowl 
Ball is coaching at third, and as I step up 
to the plate I’ll be hanged if he don’t flash 
me the bunt signal. The bunt signal, with 
two down! 

Now I know any good athlete has to 
obey orders, but that sign was as wrong as 
batting cross-handed. Ball must be nutty! 

The Rockridge heaver made a snappy 
motion and put the olive right down the 
old alley. It is as fat as a prize heifer. 
Bunt that one? Not in a thousand years! 

I merely take a free, level cut and crack 
that baby on the seam. The minute I hit 
her I knew she was going out o’ the park. 
Over the wall in right center she soars, and 
the game goes in the book for Quartz Hill. 

Through the cheering throngs we all 
dash for the clubhouse. Not a chirp from 
Fowl Ball until we’re divesting for the 
showers. Then he says to me, very cold: 

“You may have won the game with that 
home-run, Shannon, but I gave you the 


signal to bunt.” 
“Bunt, with two down?” I yelp. 
“ Why—” 


“ That was the play, and orders are or- 
ders with me. I know a certain big league 
manager who fined a man a hundred beans 
for the same thing. You’ve messed up sig- 
nals day after day, and I’ll have no more 
of it. I’m trading you to Woolville to- 
morrow for Ike Lane. He may not be as 
flashy as you, but at least he—” 

“Trading me to Woolville!” I gasp. 
“ Well—” 

“ Trading who to Woolville?” 

Two men have stepped into the club- 
house. One of ’em is Munro Landers, 
president of the Hustlers, and the other a 
big, beefy bird chewing hard on a cigar. 
Landers shoots the question. 

“ Shannon here, Mr. Landers,” says Ball. 
“T can get a very useful man, Ike Lane, in 
return.” 

“ But Shannon is hitting nicely for us, 
Mr. Ball.” 

“He won’t obey orders, Mr. Landers. 
He has refused to follow my signals time 
after time, and to-day’s game was the last 
straw. He also provoked a cowardly per- 
sonal assault on me, though that has noth- 

















ing to do with his playing, I admit. Still, 
Ike Lane will—” 

“Ts the trade all arranged?” 

“No, not yet. I can cinch it with a 
wire.” 

“Don’t do it, Ball.” Landers smiles. 
“Shannon is leaving Quartz Hill all right, 
but not in a trade to Woolville. This gen- 
tleman here is Scout Shelby of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, and he has offered me five thou- 
sand dollars for Shannon. That right, 
Shelby?” 

“ That’s what I said,” the beefy man 
nods, and gives me a mitt. “ Nice hit in 
the ninth, Shannon. Lucky for us the 
Seals let you go outright. What’s all this 
talk about signals? What signal didn’t you 
follow to-day, young man?” 

“Tn the ninth I gave him the sign to lay 
the ball down,” Fowl Ball says furiously, 
“and he swung on it. He is fast, and the 
play would have surprised them.” 

“ Surprised them? I should say it would. 
It would surprise me or any other man that 
ever played ball. I’d never pay five thou- 
sand berries for a man who’d be fool enough 
to obey that signal. Good Lord!” 

Shelby chews savagely at his cigar. 

“To my mind Shannon did somethin’ 
that merits high praise,” says Munro Lan- 
ders. “I think he is a good young player, 
and will make good in the big show. You 
are also going to lose another man, Ball. 
Gallagher has been recalled by the K. C. 
club. There may be some other changes 
I shall make personally. I think I’ve neg- 
lected the leadership of the Hustlers too 
long.” 

“In regard to that personal assault you 
mention,” I says to Ball, “and by which 
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I suppose you refer to the tomatoes thrown 
at you the other night, I wish to say—” 

“ Never mind, Bob,” butts in Lefty Gal- 
lagher. “I’m guilty. I threw ’em. It was 
a dirty trick, but I wanted to get even with 
Ball for the way he rode me all year. I 
rigged up as an old man and pasted him 
from the balcony. I’m sorry you got the 
blame for it, Bob. I was gonna square 
things for you. Of course you couldn’t 
know that it was me, all disguised as I was, 
and it must have puzzled you pretty 
much.” 

“ Well, not so much,” I chirp. ‘“ When 
I heard you yell ‘ Fowl Ball!’ and saw you 
throw that juicy fruit with your /eft hand, 
I had a hunch. Yesterday, when I found 
some false whiskers and stuff hidden in a 
dresser drawer in the room, I—” 

“ A fine, gentlemanly trick!” snarls Ball, 
all peeved up. “Lucky for you Kansas 
City wants you, or I would—” 

“Yes, I know it was a foul trick,” Lefty 
gargles; “but you had it coming, if any 
guy ever did. You had your fun all season 
telling me how wild I was. Say, did you 
notice my control that night? Did you 
notice it?” 

The last time I see him, Fowl Ball is 
frothing at the mouth, and you can’t blame 
him in a way. He has lost out all around, 
it’s a cinch, for everybody knows Munro 
Landers won’t keep him much longer at 
Quartz Hill. 

As for Molly Shade and me—did we 
make up? 

Well, I can say this. She ain’t taking 
rings at the telephone office these days. 
She has just taken one from me, and she 
opines it’s plenty. 





MOONLIGHT 


To-nicHT I watch the moon alone; 
Last night we watched it hand in hand, 


With fleecy clouds about it blown, 


A mystical and golden land. 


There was a glamour in its gleams 
That haloed every vale and hill; 


But now, like one bereft of dreams, 


I find the moonlight pale and chill. 


To-night I watch the moon alone, 
And hear the night bird’s pleading tune, 


Which says: “ Return, return, my own— 
Bring back the glory to the moon!” 


Clinton Scollard 









































E were back in Cairo again, and 

\ V the conversation drifted into 

many channels. All sorts of top- 

ics were discussed, from racing to the latest 

feminine fashions, from ballroom dances to 
the mysteries of the Great Pyramid. 

“ What became of Adderley?” Jennings 
suddenly asked. 

Several men in the party had been cro- 
nies during the time we were stationed in 
Cairo, and at Jennings’s words a sort of 
hush seemed to fall on those who had 
known Adderley. I cannot say whether 
Jennings noticed this, but it was perfectly 
evident to me that Dr. Matheson, the big- 
hearted, boyish American, had perceived it, 
for he glanced swiftly across in my direc- 
tion in an oddly significant way. 

“T don’t know,” replied Burton, who 
was an irrigation man. “ He was rather an 
unsavory sort of character in some ways, 
but I heard that he came to a sticky end.” 

“You mean Sidney Adderley, the man 
who was so indecently rich?” some one in- 
terjected. ‘“ Had a place out at Gezireh, 
and was always talking about his father’s 
millions?” 

“That’s the fellow,” said Jennings. 
“There was some scandal, I know, but it 
was after my time here. Was there really 
anything in that story, or was it suggested 
by Adderley’s unpleasant reputation?” 

“Well,” replied Burton, “it’s really a 
sort of fairy tale, unless Marriott ”’—he 
glanced across in my direction—“ can con- 
firm it. But there was a story current dur- 
ing the latter part of Adderley’s stay in 
Cairo to the effect that he had made the 
acquaintance of the wife, or some member 
of the household, of an old gentleman out 
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Tanta way—a sort of Moslem saint, or 
welee,”’ 

“TI can settle any doubts upon the 
point,” said I. 

I immediately became a focus of general 
curiosity. 

“TI met Adderley,” I began, “ here in 
this very hotel, one evening in the winter 
of 1917. He had been drinking rather 
heavily—a fact which he was quite unable 
to disguise. He was never by any means 
a real friend of mine. In fact, I doubt if 
he had a true friend in the world. How- 
ever, I could see that he was lonely, and as 
I chanced to be at a loose end I accepted 
an invitation to go over to what he termed 
his ‘ little place’ at Gezireh.” 

“T even thought the place was something 
of a myth,” declared Jennings. 

“It proved to be a veritable palace,” I 
replied. “ The man privately—or secretly, 
to be more exact—kept up a sort of pagan 
state. He had any number of servants— 
he became a millionaire after the death of 
his father, as you will remember. Given 
more congenial company, I must confess 
that I might have spent a most enjoyable 
evening there. 

“ Adderley insisted upon priming me 
with champagne. After a while I may as 
well admit that I lost something of my for- 
mer reserve, and began to feel that I was 
having a fairly good time. By the way, 
my host was now quite drunk. He got into 
that objectionable and dangerous mood 
which some of you will recall, and I could 
see by the light in his eyes that there was 
mischief brewing, although at the time I 
did not know its nature. 

“I should explain that we were amusing 
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ourselves in a room which was nearly as 
large as the lounge of this hotel, and fur- 
nished in a somewhat similar style. There 
were carved pillars and stained glass domes, 
a little fountain, and other peculiarities of 
an Eastern household. 

“ Presently Adderley gave an order to 
one of his servants, and glanced at me with 
that sort of mocking, daredevil look in his 
eyes which I loathed — which everybody 
loathed who ever met the man. Of course 
I had no idea what all this portended, but 
I was shortly to learn. 

“While he was still looking at me, but 
stealing sidelong glances at a doorway be- 
fore which was draped a most wonderful 
curtain of what one might call flamingo 
color, the curtain was suddenly pulled 
aside, and a girl came in. 

“You must remember that at the time 
of which I am speaking the scandal re- 
specting the Sheik of Tanta had not yet 
come to light. I could not guess, there- 
fore, who the girl might be; but of her 
striking beauty there could be no doubt 
whatever. She was dressed in magnificent 
robes, and she literally glittered with jew- 
els. She even wore jewels upon the toes 
of her little bare feet; but the first thing 
that struck me, at the moment of her ap- 
pearance, was that her presence there was 
contrary to her wishes and inclinations. I 
have never seen a similar expression in any 
woman’s eyes. She looked at Adderley as 
if she would gladly have slain him. 

“ Seeing this look, his mocking smile— 
in which there was something of triumph, 
of the joy of possession—turned to a scowl 
of positive brutality. He sprang to his 
feet—or lurched to his feet, rather— 
clenched his fists in a way that set me 
bristling, and advanced toward the girl. 
Although the width of the room divided 
them, she recoiled, and the significance of 
her expression and gesture was unmistak- 
able. Adderley paused. 

“*So you have made up your mind to 
dance, after all?’ he shouted. 

“The look in the girl’s dark eyes was 
pitiful, and she turned to me with a glance 
of dumb entreaty. 

“No, no!’ she cried. ‘No, no! Why 
do you bring me here?’ 

“* Dance!’ roared Adderley. 
That’s what I want you to do.’ 

“ Rebellion leaped again to the wonder- 
ful eyes, and she started back with a per- 
fectly splendid gesture of defiance. At 
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that my brutal and drunken host lunged in 
her direction. I was on my feet now, but 
before I could act the girl said something 
that checked him, sobered him, pulled him 
mA short, as if he had encountered a stone 


“* Ah, God!’ she cried. She was speak- 
ing, of course, in Arabic. ‘ His hand! His 
hand! Look! His hand!’ 

“To me her words were meaningless, 
but, following the direction of her agonized 
glance, I saw that she was watching what 
seemed to me to be the shadow of some 
one moving behind the flame-like curtain. 
It produced an effect not unlike that of 
a huge, outstretched hand, the fingers 
crooked, claw fashion. 

“* Marriott, Marriott!’ whispered Ad- 
derley, grasping me by the shoulder, and 
pointing with a quivering finger toward this 
indistinct shadow upon the curtain. ‘ Do 
you see it—do you see it?’ he said huskily. 
‘It is his hand—it is his hand!’ 

“Of the pair I think the man was the 
more frightened; but the girl, uttering a 
frightful shriek, ran out of the room-as if 
pursued by a demon. As she did so, who- 
ever had been moving behind the curtain 
evidently withdrew. The shadow disap- 
peared, and Adderley, still staring as if 
hypnotized at the spot where it had been, 
continued to hold my shoulder as in a vise. 
Then, sinking down upon a heap of cush- 
ions beside me, he loudly and shakily or- 
dered more champagne. 

“ Utterly mystified by the incident, I 
finally left him in a state of stupor, and re- 
turned to my quarters, wondering whether 
I had dreamed half of the episode or the 
whole of it, whether he really owned that 
wonderful palace at Gezireh or had bor- 
rowed it to impress me.” 


II 
I cEASED speaking. 


ceived in stony silence. 

“ And this is all you know?” said Bur- 
ton at last. 

“ Absolutely all. 
afterward.” 

“Yes, I remember. It was while you 
were away that the scandal arose about 
the Sheik of Tanta. Extraordinary story, 
Marriott! I should like to know what it 
all meant, and what the end of it was.” 

At this point Dr. Matheson broke his 
long silence. 

“ Although I am afraid I cannot enlight- 
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en you respecting the end of the story,” he 
said quietly, “ perhaps I can carry it a step 
further.” 

“ Really, doctor? What do you know 
about the matter?” 

“T became connected with it accidental- 
ly,” replied the American. “ As you know, 
I was doing some work near Cairo at the 
time. One evening, presumably about the 
period of which Marriott is speaking, I was 
returning from the hospital at Gezireh, at 
which I sometimes acted as anesthetist, to 
my quarters in Cairo. I was just drifting 
along leisurely by the edge of the gardens, 
admiring the beauty of the night and the 
deceitful peace of the Nile. 

“The hour was fairly late, and not a 
soul was about. Nothing disturbed the si- 
lence except those vague sounds of the 
river which are so characteristic of the 
country. Presently, as I rambled on, with 
my thoughts wandering back to the dim 
ages, I literally fell over a man who lay in 
my path. 

“T was naturally startled, but I carried 
an electric pocket torch, and by its light I 
discovered that the person over whom I 
had stumbled was a dignified-looking Arab 
somewhat past middle age. His clothes, 
which were of good quality, were covered 
with dirt and blood, and he bore all the 
appearance of having recently been en- 
gaged in a very tough struggle. His face 
was notable for its possession of a jet-black 
mustache and a snow-white beard. He had 
swooned from loss of blood.” 

“Why, was he wounded?” exclaimed 
Jennings. 

“ His hand had been nearly severed from 
the wrist.” 

“ Merciful Heavens!” 

“ Realizing the impossibility of carrying 
him so far as the hospital, I extemporized 
a rough tourniquet and left him under a 
tree by the path until I could obtain as- 
sistance. Later, at the hospital, following 
a consultation, we found it necessary to 
amputate.” 

“T suppose he objected fiercelv, being a 
Moslem?” 

“He was past objecting to anything; 
and if I sacrificed his chance of heaven, at 
least I gave him a chance of earth. He 
was under my care for some time, but I 
doubt if he was properly grateful. He had 
an iron éonstitution, however, and I finally 
allowed him to depart. One queer stipu- 
lation he had made—that the severed hand 
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should be given to him when he left the 
hospital; and this bargain I faithfully car- 
ried out.” 

“Most extraordinary!” I said. “ Did 
you ever learn the identity of the old 
gentleman?” 

“He was very reticent, but I made a 
number of inquiries, and finally learned— 
with absolute certainty, I think—that he 
was the Sheik Abdulla Something-or-Other, 
an Arab of some repute in the neighbor- 
hood, and rather a big man in the religious 
world. Indeed, he was a minor prophet 
of some sort, and was known locally as the 
White Sheik.” 

“ Did you learn how he came by his in- 
jury, doctor?” 

Matheson smiled in his quiet fashion, 
and selected a fresh cigar with great 
deliberation. 

“I suppose it is scarcely a case of be- 
traying a professional secret,” he said; 
“ but while my patient was recovering from 
the effects of the anesthetic he unconscious- 
ly gave me several clues to the nature of 
the episode. Putting two and two together, 
I gathered that some one, although the 
name of this person never once passed the 
sheik’s lips, had abducted his favorite wife. 
The sheik had traced the abductor, and 
presumably the girl, to some house which 
I gathered to be in the neighborhood of 
Gezireh. In an attempt to force an en- 
trance—doubtless with the amiable purpose 
of slaying them both—he had been detect- 
ed by the prime object of his hatred. In 
hurriedly descending from a window he had 
been attacked with some weapon, possibly 
a sword, and had only made good his es- 
cape in the condition in which I found him. 
How far he had gone after being wounded 
I cannot say, but I do not think the house 
can have been at any great distance from 
the spot where I found him.” 

“Comment is really superfluous,” re- 
marked Burton. “He was looking for 
Adderley.” 

“T agree,” said Jennings. 

“ And,” I added, “ it was evidently after 
this episode that I had the privilege of 
visiting that interesting establishment!” 


III 


FuLLy six months elapsed, and on re- 
turning from Egypt I had forgotten all 
about Adderley, till one evening, strolling 
aimlessly along St. James’s Street, and 
wondering how I was going to kill time— 
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for London can be infinitely more lonely 
than any desert—I saw a thick-set figure 
approaching along the other side of the 
street. The swing of the shoulders, the 
aggressive turn of the head, were vaguely 
familiar. While I was searching my mem- 
ory and endeavoring to obtain a view of 
the man’s face, he stared across in my 
direction. 

Adderley! 

He looked even more debauched than I 
remembered him. In Egypt he had had a 
sun-tanned skin, but now he looked un- 
healthily pallid and blotchy. He raised 
his hand. 

“ Marriott!” he cried, and ran across to 
greet me. 

His boisterous manner and coarse ge- 
niality had made him popular with a certain 
set in former days, but I had never been 
deceived by it. Most people found Ad- 
derley out sooner or later, but I had de- 
tected the man’s true nature from the very 
beginning. His eyes alone were danger 
signals for any amateur psychologist. 

However, I returned his greeting civilly 
enough. 

“ Bless my soul, you are looking as fit 
as a fiddle!” he cried. “ Where have you 
been, and what have you been doing since 
I saw you last?” 

“ Nothing much,” I replied. 

“ Come along to my place,” he suggest- 
ed. ‘“ We'll have a cup of tea—or a whisky 
and soda, if you prefer it.” 

Probably I should have refused, but even 
as he spoke I was mentally translated to 
the lounge of Shepheard’s Hotel, and, 
prompted by a very human curiosity, I de- 
termined to accept his invitation. I won- 
dered if fate had thrown an opportunity in 
my way of learning the end of the peculiar 
story which I had heard in Cairo. 

I accompanied Adderley to his chambers, 
which were within a stone’s throw of the 
spot where I had met him. That his gift 
for making himself unpopular with all and 
sundry, high and low, had not deserted 
him, was illustrated by the attitude of the 
liftman as we entered the hall of the cham- 
bers. He was barely civil to Adderley, and 
even regarded me with evident disfavor. 

We were admitted by Adderley’s man, 
whom I had not seen before, but who was 
some kind of foreigner—I think a 
Portuguese. 

I had never felt at ease in his company, 
and now, as I sat staring wonderingly at 
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the strange and costly ornaments with 
which the room was overladen, I bethought 
me of the object of my visit. How I should 
have brought the conversation back to our 
Cairo days I know not, but a suitable open- 
ing was presently offered by Adderley 
himself. 

“ Do you ever see any of the old gang?” 
he inquired. 

“T was in Cairo about six months ago,” 
I replied, “ and I met some of them again.” 

“What? Had they drifted back to 
Egypt after all?” 

“Two or three of them were taking what 
Dr. Matheson described as a busman’s 
holiday.” 

At mention of Dr. Matheson’s name, Ad- 
derley visibly started. 

“So you know Matheson!” he mur- 
mured, “I didn’t know you had ever met 
him.” 

Plainly to hide his confusion, he drew 
my attention to a rather fine silver bowl 
of early Persian ware. He was displaying 
its peculiar virtues, and showing a certain 
acquaintance with his subject, when he was 
interrupted. A door opened suddenly and 
a girl came in. Adderley put down the 
bowl and turned rapidly as I rose from 
my seat. 

It was the lady of Gezireh! 

I recognized her at once, although she 
wore a very up-to-date gown. While it 
did not suit her dark beauty so well as the 
native dress which she had worn at Cairo, 
yet it could not conceal the fact that in a 
barbaric way she was a very handsome 
woman. 

“Oh!” she said, speaking in Arabic. 
“Why did you not tell me there was some 
one here?” 

Adderley’s reply—also spoken in Arabic 
—was characteristically brutal. 

“ Get out, you fool!” he said. 

I turned to go, for I was conscious of an 
intense desire to attack my host. 

“Don’t go, Marriott, don’t go!” he 
cried. “ I am sorry for this—I am damned 
sorry. I—” 

He paused and looked at me in a queer 
sort of appealing way. The girl, her big 
eyes widely open, retreated again to the 
door with curious lithe steps, characteristi- 
cally oriental. The door regained, she 
paused for a moment and extended one 
small hand in Adderley’s direction. 

“T hate you!” she said slowly. “TI hate 
you!” 
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She went out, quietly closing the door 
behind her. Adderley turned to me with 
an embarrassed laugh. 

“T know you think I’m a brute and an 
outsider,” he said; “and perhaps I am. 
Everybody says I am, so I suppose there 
must be something in it; but if ever man 
paid for his mistakes I have paid for mine, 
Marriott. Good God, I haven’t a friend in 
the world!” 

“You probably don’t deserve one,” I 
retorted. 

“TI know I don’t, and that’s the tragedy 
of it,” he replied. “ You may not believe 
it, Marriott—I don’t expect anybody to 
believe me—but for more than a year I 
have been walking on the edge of hell. Do 
you know where I have been since I saw 
you last?” 

I shook my head in answer. 

“ T have been half-way around the world, 
Marriott, trying to find peace.” 

“ You don’t know where to look for it,” 
I said. 

“ If only you knew!” he whispered. “ If 
only you knew!” 

He sank down upon a settee, ruffling his 
hair with his hands and looking the picture 
of haggard misery. 

“ Hold on a bit, Marriott,” he implored, 
seeing that I was still set upon departure. 
“Don’t go yet. There is something I want 
to ask you—something very important.” 

He crossed to a sideboard and mixed 
himself a stiff whisky and soda. He asked 
me in to join him, but I refused. 

“'Won’t you sit down again?” 

I shook my head. 

“You came to my place at Gezireh, 
once,” he began abruptly. “I was drunk 
—I admit it; but something happened. Do 
you remember?” 

I nodded. 

“This is what I want to ask you—did 
you, or did you not, see—that shadow?” 

I stared him hard in the face. 

“IT remember the episode to which you 
refer,” I replied. “I certainly saw a 
shadow.” 

“ But what sort of shadow?” 

“To me it seemed an indefinite, shape- 
less thing, as if caused by some one mov- 
ing behind the curtain.” 

“Tt didn’t look to you like —like the 
shadow of a hand?” 

e It might have been, but I could not be 
positive.” 

Adderley groaned. 
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“ Marriott,” he said, “ money is a curse. 
It has been a curse to me.” 

I was suffering the man’s society only be- 
cause of the intense curiosity which now 
possessed me on learning that the lady of 
Gezireh was still in Adderley’s company. 
Whether my repugnance for his society 
would have permitted me to remain any 
longer I cannot say; but as if fate had de- 
liberately planned that I should be a wit- 
ness of the concluding phases of this secret 
drama, we were now interrupted a second 
time, and again in a dramatic fashion. 

Adderley’s nondescript valet came in 
with some letters. He also brought in a 
rather large brown-paper parcel sealed and 
fastened with great care. 

“ Surely that is from Egypt!” muttered 
Adderley as the man went out. 

Taking up the parcel, he seemed to be- 
come oblivious of my presence, and his face 
grew even more haggard as he studied the 
writing upon the wrapper. With unsteady 
fingers he untied it. I lingered, watching 
curiously. Presently, out from the wrap- 
pings he took a very beautiful casket of 
ebony and ivory, cunningly carved and 
standing upon four claw-like legs. 

“What the devil does this mean?” he 
muttered. 

He opened the box, which was lined with 
sandalwood. Instantly he started back 
with a great cry, recoiling from the casket 
as if it had contained an adder. 

My former sentiments forgotten, I 
stepped forward and peered into the in- 
terior. Then I, in turn, recoiled. 

In the box lay a shriveled brown hand, 
neatly severed at the wrist. Upon one fin- 
ger was a talismanic silver ring, having 
seven studs, such as one often sees upon 
the hands of desert Arabs. 

Adderley sank down again upon the 
settee. 

“ My God!” he whispered. “ His hand! 
His hand! He has sent me his hand!” 

He began laughing. I could see that the 
man was practically hysterical because of 
his mysterious fears. 

“Stop that!” I said sharply. “ Pull 
yourself together, Adderley! What the 
deuce is the matter with you?” 

“ Take it away!” he moaned. “ Take it 
away, Marriott! Take the accursed thing 
away!” 

“T admit it is an unpleasant gift to send 
to anybody,” I said; “ but probably you 
know more about it than I do.” 
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“Take it away!” he repeated. “Take 
it away, for God’s sake! Take it away, 
Marriott!” 

He was quite beyond reason. 

“Very well,” I said, and wrapped the 
casket in the brown paper in which it had 
come. “ But what do you want me to do 
with it?” 

“ Throw it into the river,” he answered. 
“ Burn it—do anything you like with it— 
but take it out of my sight!” 

As I descended to the street, the liftman 
regarded me in a curious and rather sig- 
nificant way. Just as I was about to step 
out into the hall, he apparently decided 
that I was a fit person to converse with. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but are you 
a friend of Mr. Adderley’s?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Well, sir, I hope you will excuse me, 
but at times I have thought the gentleman 
was just a little bit queer, like.” 

“You mean insane?” I asked sharply. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know, but he is al- 
ways asking me if I can see shadows and 
things in the lift. Sometimes, when he 
comes in late of a night, he absolutely gives 
me the cold shivers, he does!” 

I lingered, the box under my arm, re- 
luctant to obtain confidences from a ser- 
vant, but at the same time keenly 
interested. 

“Then there’s a lady friend of his who 
is always coming here,” the man continued. 
“ She’s haunted by shadows, too.” He 
paused, watching me narrowly. “ There’s 
nothing better in this world than a clear 
conscience, sir!” he concluded. 


IV 


HAvINc returned to my room at the ho- 
tel, I sat down to the mysterious parcel, 
surveying it with much disfavor. That it 
contained the hand of the White Sheik— 
the hand which had been amputated by 
Dr. Matheson—I could not doubt. Its 
appearance in that dramatic fashion con- 
firmed Matheson’s idea that the Arab’s in- 
jury had been received at the hands of Ad- 
derley. What did all this portend, unless 
that the White Sheik was dead? And if 
he were dead, why was Adderley more 
afraid of him dead than living? 

I thought of the haunting shadow. I 
thought of the night at Gezireh. I thought 
of Dr. Matheson’s words when he told us 
of his discovery of the sheik lying in the 
path that night beside the Nile. 
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I felt strangely disinclined to touch the 
relic, and it was only after some moments’ 
hesitation that I undid the wrappings and 
raised the lid of the casket. Dusk was very 
near, and I had not yet lighted the lamps. 
At first, therefore, I doubted the evidence 
of my senses; but having lighted up and 
peered long and anxiously into the sandal- 
wood lining of the casket, I could doubt no 
longer. 

The casket was empty! ° 

It was like a conjuring trick. That the 
hand had been in the box when I had taken 
it up from Adderley’s table I could have 
sworn before any jury. When and by 
whom it had been removed was a puzzle 
beyond my powers of unraveling. 

Vaguely wondering if Adderley had 
played me a gruesome practical joke, I put 
the box on a sideboard and contemplated 
the telephone doubtfully for a moment. It 
was in my mind to ring him up. Finally, 
taking all things into consideration, I de- 
termined that I would have nothing more 
to do with the man’s unsavory and mys- 
terious affairs. 

It was in vain, however, that I endeay- 
ored to dismiss the matter from my mind. 
Throughout the evening, which I spent at 
a theater with some friends, I found myself 
constantly thinking of Adderley and the 
ivory casket, of the Sheik of Tanta, and of 
the mystery of that shriveled, yellow hand. 

I had been back at my room about half 
an hour, I suppose, and it was long past 
midnight, when I was startled by a ringing 
of my telephone-bell. I took up the 
receiver. 

“ Marriott, Marriott!” came a choking 


cry. 

“ Yes—who is speaking?” 

“Tt is I, Adderley. For God’s sake, come 
over to my place at once!” 

His words were scarcely intelligible. Un- 
doubtedly he was in the grip of intense 


emotion. 

“What do you mean? 
matter?” 

“Tt is here, Marriott—it is here! 
knocking on the door—knocking!” 

“You have been drinking,” I said stern- 
ly. “ Where is your man?” 

“The cur has bolted. He bolted the 
moment he heard that damned knocking. 
I am all alone—I have no one else to ap- 
peal to.”” There came a choking sound. 
“My God, Marriott, it is getting in! I 
can see the shadow on the blind!” 


What is the 


It is 
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Convinced that Adderley’s secret fears 
had driven him mad, I nevertheless felt 
called upon to comply with his urgent call, 
and without a moment’s delay I hurried to 
St. James’s Street. The liftman was not 
on duty, the lower hall was in darkness, 
but I raced up the stairs and found to my 
astonishment that Adderley’s door was 
wide open. 

“ Adderley!” I cried. ‘“ Adderley!” 

There was no- reply, and without further 
ceremony I entered and searched the cham- 
bers. They were empty. 

Deeply mystified, I was about to go out 
of the place again, when there came a ring 
at the door-bell. I walked to the door, and 
found that a policeman was standing upon 
the landing. 

“ Good evening, sir,” he said, and then 
paused, staring at me curiously. 

“ Good evening, constable,” I replied. 

“You are not the gentleman who ran 
out a while ago,” he said, a note of sus- 
picion coming into his voice. 

I handed him my card and explained 
what had occurred. 

“Tt must have been Mr. Adderley I 
saw,” muttered the constable. 

“You saw—when?” 

“ Just before you arrived, sir. He came 
racing out into St. James’s Street, and 
dashed off like a madman.” 

“In which direction was he going?” 

“ Toward Pall Mall.” 

The neighborhood was practically de- 
serted at that hour; but from the guard on 
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duty before St. James’s Palace we obtained 
our first evidence of Adderley’s movements. 
He had raced by some five minutes before, 
frantically looking back over his shoulder, 
and behaving like a man flying for his life. 
No one else had seen him. No one else 
ever did see him alive. 

At two o’clock there was no news, but I 
had informed Scotland Yard, and official 
inquiries had been set afoot. 

Nothing further came to light that night, 
but all readers of the daily press will re- 
member that on the following day Adder- 
ley’s body was taken out of the pond in St. 
James’s Park. Death was due to drown- 
ing, but his throat was greatly discolored, 
as if it had been clutched in a fierce grip. 
It was I who identified the body. 

As many people will know, the mystery 
of Adderley’s death, in spite of the closest 
inquiries, has not been properly cleared up 
to this day. The identity of the lady who 
visited him at his chambers was never dis- 
covered. She completely disappeared. 

The ebony and ivory casket lies on my 
table at this present moment, visible evi- 
dence of an invisible menace from which 
Adderley fled around the world. 

Doubtless the full truth will never be 
known now. A significant discovery, how- 
ever, was made some days after the recov- 
ery of Adderley’s body. From the bottom 
of the pond in St. James’s Park a patient 
Scotland Yard official brought up the talis- 
manic silver ring with its seven mystical 
studs. 





A REQUIEM 






WE said good-by in a soft rain of tears, 
O’ermastered at your sudden going, friend; 
For we had dreamed to walk more of the years 


With you, that brought you to the radiant end. 


So were we caught, with scarce a word to say, 
Scarce time to pluck a leaf to crown your head; 


For you were smiling on us yesterday, 





Strange! 


And now, to-day, so strangely are you dead! 


For no dwelling on the ancient thought 


Of the familiar ending of the way, 


Though in Greek be it or in Latin wrought, 


Has any word to help, whate’er it say. 


Yet, had I but been born to that great tongue 
That learned its vowels from the A®gean sea, 


I might have brought for us a broken song, 
To sigh upon the lips of memory. 


R. Merton Hall 
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XXVI 


ARIAN had some difficulty in find- 
ing Rawlins. He was over at the 
Harlan place, teaching Minnie 
Harlan’s Airedale puppy the rudiments of 
good manners. Minnie was reluctant to let 
him go; but Marian, always fertile in such 
expedients, reminded him that he had an 
engagement on the Kilbourne tennis-courts 
—which he hadn’t — and Rawlins diplo- 
matically remembered it. He caught a 
significance in Marian’s eye that aroused 
his curiosity, and she carried him off with- 
out difficulty. As they walked back to 
Kilbourne Heights, she broke the news. 
“ And the decision was unanimous?” he 
asked. 
Marian wore an offended look. 
“T told you that I was against it,” she 
reminded him. 
“T meant the others,” said Rawlins. 
“Well, they’re unanimous, and they 
aren’t, Wade. In a bunch, talking to one 
another, they say you ought to be canned; 
but if you could get them to talk separate- 
ly, I’ll bet there isn’t one of them who real- 
ly wants you to go.” 
“ Still, the official verdict is the one that 
usually settles it,” he commented. 
“ You’re going?” she cried in dismay. 
“T didn’t say that.” 
Marian hugged his arm. 
“Then you'll stay!” 
“ What do you think I ought to do?” 
“You know perfectly well; and I know 
perfectly well what you will do, too. 
You're going to stick!” 
“But for how long, I wonder?” he 
mused. 
“Why, until—until—” Marian looked 
up at him with a sharp glance. “ Are you 
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in love with my sister?” she demanded 
abruptly. 

The question did not throw him into any 
betrayal of astonishment. He did not even 
blink. 

“What difference does that make?” he 
— “ She joined in the verdict, didn’t 

e?” 

“ She had to. They didn’t dare to be on 
the level with one another. Anybody could 
see that. Are you in love with her, Wade?” 

“ Do you think I ought to be?” 

“T think you’re an idiot if you aren’t,” 
said Marian calmly. “ She’s the best catch 
in the neighborhood.” 

Rawlins stared at her in wonderment. 

“You have a -practical mind,” he con- 
ceded. “Do you ever happen to have a 
conscience?” 

“Don’t get high-brow, Wade. Every- 
body knows she’s a good catch. Why 
shouldn’t she be? Father’s made a big pile, 
so she can’t help it. I don’t call that any- 
thing against her. I’ll be a good catch my- 
self when I’m older.” 

Rawlins bit his lip, but the smile arrived, 
nevertheless. 

“ Well, I will be,” said Marian blandly. 
“ Unless father goes broke, of course. It 
won’t be my fault, either. As far as Hilda 
goes, you’re plenty good enough for her. 
As soon as we find out who you are, it will 
be a perfectly distinguished match.” 

“ You’re taking a lot on faith, Marian.” 

“It’s a hunch,” she assured him; “ but 
I don’t think you ought to keep holding 
out on me. I stuck by you when they were 
all giving you the gate. Now you ought to 
come through with the big secret.” 

Rawlins wrinkled his forehead and shift- 
ed back to the other subject. 

“It’s quite possible your sister really 
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wants me to go,” he said. “In that case, 
a house guest hasn’t much alternative.” 

Marien noticed that he said nothing 
about her father and mother. She won- 
dered if he would really be so foolish as to 
oblige Hilda, even granted that Hilda was 
sincere. Things would be awfully stupid 
if he went away, she reflected. It might be 
all summer before they caught another 
tramp, and when they got him he would 
probably be a humdrum specimen. Besides 
that, she liked Wade Rawlins. 

“T don’t think much of people who quit 
under fire,” she remarked. 

“T don’t regard it as being under fire,” 
said Rawlins. “ Guests can’t stay forever. 
Chauffeurs are different.” 

His statement gave her the idea she 
wanted. If it was a case of open attack, 
she felt that Rawlins would prove stubborn. 
Besides, she was morally certain that he 
was in love, and the possible coming of ro- 
mance to Kilbourne Heights had a thrill for 
her, even though it only involved her sis- 
ter. She did not mention her idea to Raw- 
lins, however. 

As they reached the house, Marian ex- 
cused herself and made a search for Hilda, 
whom she found in the library, making a 
gloomy effort to concentrate on a book. 

“ Well, I found him, Hilda.” 

Hilda looked up, after marking the page. 

“ And he won’t go,” added Marian. 

“You mean that he made a direct re- 
fusal?” her sister asked slowly. 

“ Flat.”’ 

Hilda hoped she was concealing sote- 
thing that she did not want Marian to 
know. She employed a frown to assist her. 

“ You are sure that you told him how we 
all felt?” she asked. 

“Told him the whole thing; and he 
doesn’t intend to budge.” 

“ Did he give a reason?” 

Marian gazed at the ceiling and appeared 
to reflect. 

“ He didn’t tell me the reason,” she said; 
“ but I know.” 

“ And what’s the reason?” 

“ T found him over at the Harlans’,” said 
Marian. “I guess that’s reason enough.” 





“You mean—” 

“ Certainly. You said yourself that Min- 
nie was a pretty girl.” 

Hilda stared down at the book. She had 
thought that matters were at a standstill in 
the Harlan quarter. 

“He was making believe to teach tricks 
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to Minnie’s dog,” added Marian. “ What 
is it they say—‘ Love me, love my dog ’?” 

“ Pooh!” said Hilda contemptuously. 

“ Oh, all right! Look at it that way if 
you like. I’m only telling you why he re- 
fused. I guess he’s good enough for Min- 
nie, anyhow.” 

Hilda gave her sister a sharp glance. 

“ Marian,” she said, “ you know a thing 
like that is impossible.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it would involve such an aw- 
ful deception.” 

“Oh!” said Marian, but she did not 
speak as if she was impressed. 

“ Can’t you see our responsibility in the 
matter?” demanded Hilda. “ We deliber- 
ately foisted this man on our friends. They 
accepted him on our say-so. They think 
he’s absolutely all right. Why, it would be 
horrible, tragic! Of course, I don’t believe 
it’s true; but if there was even a bare 
chance, we couldn’t permit it. The Har- 
lans would never forgive us, and they’d be 
right. Even if it were necessary for us to 
endure this thing ourselves, we can’t stand 
by and let our friends be dragged in the 
mire.” 

“ T hadn’t thought of that,” said Marian. 
“ What are you going to do—tell Minnie?” 

Hilda favored her sister with a look of 
amazement. 

“ And disgrace ourselves Never! And 
don’t you ever dream of whispering a word 
of it.” 

“ All right, I won’t.” 

“ There’s only one way, of course,” con- 
tinued Hilda in a hard voice. “ He simply 
must go.” 

“I suppose so.” Marian sighed. “ Will 
you make father do it?” 

“He won’t. Besides, we can’t trust him 
after last night—or Kane, either. Kane 
wouldn’t do, anyhow. And mother—she’s 
hopeless.” 

“Well, I did my best,” said Marian 
meekly. 

Hilda tossed her book on a table and 
rose from her chair. Her lips were set in a 
stern, thin line. There was something om- 
inous in her swinging stride as she left the 
library. Marian made a dive for the couch, 
buried her face in the cushions, and flailed 
the air with her legs. 

“ Now we'll see what he does under fire,” 
she gurgled. ‘“ Gee, but Hilda’s in love!” 

If Hilda had been openly accused, there 
would have been biting scorn in her denial. 
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Over and over again she was saying to 
herself: 

“It’s our responsibility. We must pro- 
tect our friends!” 

It became a sort of monotonous formula, 
to which she clung with the desperate pur- 
pose of making herself believe it. 

“We owe it to the Harlans. We can’t 
permit it!” 

If others in the family failed, there was 
at least one ready to guard the Kilbourne 
honor. 

“Poor Minnie! It would be a tragedy!” 

So Hilda told herself as she went upon 
the errand which nobody else would per- 
form. She did not intend to have poor 
Minnie on the family conscience. 

Rawlins greeted her with an unsuspect- 
ing smile when she found him on the porch, 
and rose to get a chair for her. Hilda shook 
her head. 

“ Please walk with me a little way,” she 
said. “I’ve something to say, and I don’t 
care to be disturbed.” 

They strolled out into the grove. 

“ Marian tells me you’ve refused to go,” 
said Hilda. “I have come to tell you that 
you must go.” 

He noted the peremptory tone, and won- 
dered just what Marian had been doing. 

“ And when I tell you,” continued Hilda, 
“that this is the decision of everybody in 
the family, I am certain you will see the 
necessity of obeying it.” 

“Ts it your decision, too?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Why?” 

“ You are intelligent enough not to need 
reasons.” 

“I'd rather like to hear them.” 

Hilda’s eyes were bright, but with the 
glint of hard, polished metal. 

“The whole farce has been carried far 
enough,” she said. “ We realize that we 
made a misiake. It’s time to put an end 
to it. We know nothing about you; and 
if we had a natural curiosity at first, it has 
passed. You are here now in the rdle of a 
guest. Guests do not remain beyond their 
welcome. I think you will find it conve- 
nient to leave this afternoon.” 

“T don’t think much of your reasons,” 
he said affably. 

Neither did Hilda. She felt that they 
were perfunctory and evasive; but she did 
not propose to discuss the Harlan case with 
Wade Rawlins. He might not understand 
her view-point. 


“Tt’s unimportant what you think of 
them,” declared Hilda. “In fact, no rea- 
sons are necessary. We simply tell you to 
go, and that ends it.” 

“Why doesn’t your father tell me?” 

“ You know as well as I.” 

“ Or if it came from your mother—” 

“ T’m not here to quibble,” she interrupt- 
ed. “ You are to leave this place—to-day.” 

Their walk had come to a halt, and she 
was facing him, her figure stiffly erect, her 
chin high. 

“T thought,” he said irrelevantly, “ you 
were going to give me your version of the 
dark chapter.” 

Hilda’s head moved in an angry negative. 

“ That’s a matter of no consequence, Mr. 
Rawlins. Dark chapter! You're able to 
supply enough lies about yourself without 
others trying to invent them!” 

“ What lies, Hilda?” 

* Do you need to be reminded of the one 
you told my sister—the utterly fantastic 
story you put into her head about Franklin 
Fielding?” 

Rawlins rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“ How do you know it’s fantastic?” he 
asked. 

“ Because I telephoned—” 

Hilda checked herself angrily and drove 
her finger-nails into her palms. She had 
never intended to admit it. The mere fact 
that she made an inquiry in the city was 
humiliating. 

“We all knew it was a lie,” she said hur- 
riedly; “ but I’m not here to discuss any of 
those things. I am here to tell you to leave 
Kilbourne Heights—nothing more.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Rawlins. 

“ To-day!” 

“T haven’t finished my work.” 

He felt that he was speaking the exact 
truth when he told her that. His work? 
Hilda stared. A question leaped to her lips, 
but she smothered it. Never again would 
he have the satisfaction of tricking another 
question from her—not a question that con- 
cerned the dark chapter of Wade Rawlins. 

“You are refusing?” she demanded, 
steadying her voice. 

“ Let me think.” 

He paused for a maddening length of 
time, staring down at the lawn and appar- 
ently oblivious of the fact that she stood 
waiting. 

“Well?” she said sharply. 

Rawlins raised his head with an air of 
surprise. 
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“ Oh, I beg your pardon! I’d forgotten. 
Let’s see—ah! Why, yes—I am refusing.” 

Hilda heard him with a sense of shock, 
although she had known instinctively what 
his answer would be. She was beginning 
to tremble with a sort of futile fury. It 
was becoming difficult to trust her speech. 

“ Are you quite sane?” she asked. “ Are 
you quite certain you know what you are 
saying?” 

“ Yes, I’m quite certain. You see, that’s 
what I was considering.” 

“ But it’s—impossible!” 

Rawlins shook his head gently. 

“ Not at all impossible,” he said. 

“ Haven’t you a single shred of honor or 
decency?” 

He merely shrugged at that. He felt 
quite content that Hilda had driven him 
into a stubborn mood. It seemed to relieve 
him of a share in the responsibility. 

“Ts it money you want?” she demanded 
suddenly. 

Rawlins utilized another pause before he 
answered. 

“T’m not ready to say what I want, so 
I hope you won’t press me on that point.” 

It was maddening to her to feel that he 
was deliberately building up more mystery, 
but even in her rage she knew the useless- 
ness of pushing the inquiry. Suddenly she 
laughed, and there was a plain menace in it. 

“ T warn you that I’m not done with this 
matter, Mr. Rawlins.” 

“T’m sure that’s very fair of you.” 

“T told you the first time I saw you that 
this was a bad neighborhood for tramps.” 

“ Yes—I remember very well.” 

She turned abruptly and started off at a 
brisk walk, a stern, almost threatening fig- 
ure; but she was still feminine. 

“You are too low for contempt!” she 
flung at him. 

“T’d like to argue that,” said Rawlins 
mildly. 

But Hilda was gone. 


XXVII 


THERE was no further conference in the 
Kilbourne family on the subject of the skel- 
eton in the closet. Even Hilda did not 
mention the matter. Mr. Kilbourne found 
it necessary to make a hasty trip to the 
city on business. Mrs. Kilbourne, who 
had first suggested the unpleasant idea of 
dismissing a guest, avoided the subject. 
Something in Hilda’s manner warned her. 
She was aware of a vague suspicion that 
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she had been unduly worried about Ma- 
rian. That puzzled her slightly, and she 
wanted time for further analysis. 

Marian was triumphant, but quietly so; 
she knew when silence was the wiser course. 
As for Rawlins, he continued gracefully at 
the business of being a house guest, with 
never a hint of having confronted a social 
ultimatum. 

Hilda, when the edge of her rage became 
dulled, fell into a serious reflection on the 
difficulty of saving Minnie Harlan. She 
even doubted whether duty required her to 
push the fight farther. 

“If Minnie Harlan,” she told herself, 
“hasn’t enough common sense or self-re- 
straint to keep her from flinging herself at 
a stranger, how far am I supposed to go in 
the matter?” 

She argued it back and forth in her room, 
with the door locked against intrusion. She 
reviewed the responsibilities of the Kil- 
bourne family as sponsors for Wade Raw- 
lins. She set up in the forefront of her 
mind the proposition that it was primarily 
Minnie who was to be saved, and that the 
manner of saving her was to abolish temp- 
tation; but she did not find that it was a 
comfortable or a satisfactory argument. 

Suddenly, when she had been over the 
thing fully a dozen times, she stopped in 
front of her mirror, rested both hands on 
the dresser, and, bending close to her image, 
studied it carefully. The result of the in- 
spection was a frown and an expression of 
contempt. 

“Be honest with yourself!” she said. 

Whirling away from the mirror, she fell 
into another spell of nervous pacing, her 
hands clasped behind her, her head half 
bowed, and her lower lip between her teeth. 
Again she stopped before the mirror. 

“ Be honest, I said!” 

But it was hard work to be honest with 
herself, for every time she tried it brought 
upon her a queer sense of confusion. It 
embarrassed her, it almost gave her a sense 
of shame, to dig down into the depths of 
her thoughts and reach for the truth. Yet 
the truth was there, and it was not even well 
hidden. 

“T’ve been a hypocrite, and I hate my- 
self for it,” she said. “I don’t believe I 
even fooled Marian. I know that I didn’t 
fool myself. It’s so hard to be honest when 
it makes you angry and ashamed. It’s so 
hard—but it’s not nearly as bad as being 
a hypocrite!” 
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She flung herself on a window-seat, 
clenched her hands, and gritted her teeth. 

“JT don’t care what happens to Minnie 
Harlan. I’ve known all the time that I 
didn’t. I’ve just been trying to pretend to 
myself. I wouldn’t care if she married a 
Chinaman. I haven’t any neighborly so- 
licitude. I don’t like her, I never did like 
her, and I never will; and I don’t feel any 
sense of duty to protect her from anything. 
She’s old enough to take care of herself. 
I’ve just been lying and lying and lying 
about it. Thank Heaven, I didn’t tell that 
lie to him! He’d have seen through it in a 
second.” 

Then, as she felt her face reddening, she 
paused, hesitating to go farther; but the 
relentless mood urged her on again. 

“T’m going through with it,” she warned 
herself. “I’ve started to be honest with 
myself, and I’m going to finish it. Out 
with it, then! I’m jealous! There, I’ve 
said it, and I feel better; but I’m awfully 
ashamed. I’m jealous every time he goes 


near Minnie Harlan, and that’s the whole 
explanation; but I wouldn’t admit it to 
anybody but myself—not anybody in the 
whole world. That’s the reason why I’ve 
been going around thinking a lot of sancti- 


monious rot about poor Minnie, or trying to 
think it. I’m jealous!” 

She was speaking in a fierce undertone, 
as if she would never be satisfied that her 
self-punishment was complete unless she 
gave voice to the words. 

“ Jealous!” she repeated. “ And why?” 

Hilda came to a long pause after the 
question. It was something more than con- 
fusion that overwhelmed her; it was an elu- 
sive sense of being frightened. 

“Well, why?” she urged herself. “ Let’s 
get on with it. Let’s have it out. Why? 
Have I fallen in love with him? Am I in 
love with one of my mother’s pet tramps? 
Is that the finish I’m headed for? And if 
I am in love, how can I be sure of it? I 
thought I was in love with Herb Wheeler; 
I honestly thought so. That is, I—I think 
I thought so. It’s fairly maddening not to 
be able to feel sure about it. I’m not in 
love with Herb Wheeler now, at any rate. 
That’s as dead as Cesar. I’m face to face 
with something else, and I’ve been trying to 
dodge away from it. I wonder if I’m be- 
coming a coward! The point is, am I in 
love with this tramp, or whatever he is, or 
am I not? And—J don’t know!” 

The last words were a faint wail. Hilda 
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lifted a perplexed face and stared across the 
room. 

“’m being just as nearly honest as I 
know how,” she went on in a tense whisper. 
“T’m not certain I’m in love with him. I 
think I am, but I’m not sure. Most of the 
time I’m furious at him; I fairly hate him. 
There’s no doubt about that part of it; but 
the rest of the time—in fact, all the time, 
even while I’m hating him—I’m so terribly 
near to loving him that it scares me. If it’s 
true that I’m in love with him, it’s horri- 
ble. If it isn’t true, then what’s the matter 
with me?” 

She rose suddenly and went to the mir- 
ror for another look, but her face was so 
fiery that she could not sustain the scrutiny. 

“Yes, I suppose I’m in love,” she said 
miserably, as she began pacing again. 
“ Otherwise I wouldn’t be jealous of Min- 
nie Harlan. I was never jealous over Herb 
Wheeler—that’s certain. If I’m not in love 
actually, at least I’m falling in love, which 
is just as bad. I’m disgracing myself and 
the family—and I can’t help it. I’m a trai- 
tor to everybody. I’m a hypocrite and a 
weakling. I ought to be shot!” 

Having reached this point of self-abase- 
ment, Hilda became more calm. She had 
been honest with herself, at any rate, even 
though it was a bitter and humiliating or- 
deal. Weil, what next? 

“ There’s one thing certain,” she began 
musing. “If I am in love, or even if I’m 
only falling in love, it’s high time that I 
found out something about him. If he 
goes away—which .of course he won’t—I 
shall never know, unless I chase after him, 
as I probably would, seeing I’ve lost all 
sense of shame. He’s not a tramp—not a 
regular one; but what is he? Who is he? 
What did he come here for? I’m rather 
glad he’s not Franklin Fielding. I’d hate 
to be analyzed all the time; yet I can’t help 
feeling that he is analyzing me. Oh, he 
has this family’s number! But I want his 
—and I’m going to get it. If he has a past, 
I want to know all about it. The point is, 
how?” 

For a long time Hilda pondered the prob- 
lem of ways and means to read the dark 
chapter. There was no use in going to 
Wade Rawlins about it; they were scarcely 
on speaking terms. Besides, he would not 
tell; he would merely enjoy more smug sat- 
isfaction in baffling her. 

Presently she thought of Marian. The 
youngest member of the family had a weird 
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faculty of discovering things. If Marian 
could be trusted to play fair, Hilda felt that 
there was a chance to find out something 
about the man whose coming to Kilbourne 
Heights had made more trouble for her 
than all the rest of her life had brought 
forth. 

“ But he'll pay—oh, he'll pay!” mut- 
tered Hilda, as she set off to find the young- 
er one. 

Marian listened carefully to everything 
her sister said and kept a close eye on 
Hilda while she listened. 

“T’m not certain he’ll tell me anything,” 
she said truthfully. “ He never has.” 

“We must know for our own protec- 
tion,” declared Hilda, with emphasis. “So 
long as he won’t go away, we’ve got to find 
out what his record is—what it is that he’s 
hiding.” 

“You talk as if you thought he might 
be a crook,” commented Marian. 

“ Very likely he is. Why not?” 

“ Wouldn’t it be wonderful?” 

“Tt might be rather dangerous.” 

That suggestion made an equal appeal to 
Marian, although she did not put much 
faith in it. 

“ Well, I'll see what I can do,” she said. 
“ By the way, Hilda, have you got a couple 
of dollars you don’t need?” 

Hilda managed to find them. 

“T suppose we ought to know, so we can 
protect Minnie Harlan as well as our- 
selves,” observed Marian, as she pocketed 
the money. 

“ Certainly,” said Hilda. “I had that 
in mind, too.” 

As Marian disappeared, the elder one 
sighed and made a gesture of despair. 

“ Tt’s an awful thing, trying to stay hon- 
est with yourself,” she said. 

Marian was smiling inscrutably as she 
went away with Hilda’s two dollars. She 
had definitely confirmed an idea that had 
been running in her head for some time. 
The next thing to discover was its value, 
stated in terms of American currency. 

It was several hours before she was able 
to isolate Rawlins, who was having a long 
session at bridge with Mrs. Kilbourne, just 
as if that lady had not attempted to ship 
him off on short notice. Dinner was over, 
and dusk had fallen, when Marian managed 
to corner him. Rawlins made no effort to 
escape, for he saw that she was in a mys- 
terious mood and would probably prove 
interesting. 
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“T’ve got some information, Wade,” she 
whispered. 

“You always have.” 

“This is big information, Wade.” 

“ Spill it.” 

“I’m not joking about it, Wade. It’s 
important—to you. It’s something you 
ought to know.” 

“ Am I ordered off the place again?” 

“T said it was important.” 

“ Well, I’m listening.” 

“ No, you’re not—not yet,” said Marian. 
“You don’t just pick up the receiver and 
listen. This works like a slot telephone, 
Wade!” 

“T might have known it,” he grumbled. 

“ What’s it worth?” she demanded. 

“ How do I know? What is it?” 

“You pay in advance, or you don’t get 
it. Do I look easy?” 

“ No, you don’t. I never made that mis- 
take but once.” 

“Ts it worth twenty dollars?” inquired 
Marian, after an instant’s calculation. 

“There isn’t twenty dollars’ worth of 
information in the world,” he answered 
promptly. 

“Why, I'll bet I could sell it for fifty 
to some people, Wade Rawlins!” 

“T’ll bet you could, but not to me.” 

“ How about ten dollars?” 

“ Not a chance, little burglar.” 

“ Listen—it’s something about you—and 
Hilda,” she said. “ Now are you going to 
be a piker?” 

She had him wondering what it was. 

“T haven’t got ten dollars just now,” he 
said cautiously. 

“How much have you got?” 

“ Not over five.” 

Marian tried to wither him with scorn. 

“ Why, Wade Rawlins, I tell you this is 
big information—guaranteed. It’s worth 
more money than anything you ever bought 
in your life. I never lied to you, did I?” 

“ Five dollars,” he said. 

“T won’t sell it!” 

“Why, that’s all right,” said Rawlins, 
with a show of indifference. “ I’m not bid- 
ding for it.” 

Marian started away, head in air, then 
hesitated and turned. 

“ Let me see the five,” she said. 

He displayed a solitary bill, and she 
reached for it. Having possessed herself, 
she made a hasty reconnaissance to make 
sure there were no eavesdroppers. Then, 
her lips close to his ear, she whispered: 
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“ Hilda’s in love with you!” 

She backed off to see how he looked when 
he was happy; but the expression that she 
caught on his face was one of ludicrous 
chagrin. There was not even a trace of 
happiness. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
you?” she demanded. 

“ Stung!” 

“ Why—why—” Marian found trouble 
in believing her ears and her eyes. “ Aren’t 
you even glad?” 

“ Give me back that five dollars,” he said 
sternly. 

“Wade Rawlins! Of course I won’t. 
It’s the truth, I tell you. She does love 
you; but from the way you act about it, 
I think she’s a big ninny for doing it.” 

He shook his head mournfully. 

“You swindled me,” he complained. 
“You haven’t got an honest hair in your 
head.” 

“T didn’t swindle you! 
you.” 

“Of course she does, you young limb. 
I knew it all the time.” 

Marian regarded him solemnly. 

“You have a pretty good opinion of 


She does love 


yourself, Wade Rawlins. So you knew it 
all the time, did you? ‘That ought to in- 
terest Hilda. I'll see if I can sell it to her!” 

He started in hot pursuit, but she got 


away. 
XXVIII 


RAWLINS was convinced, after his next 
meeting with Hilda, that Marian had either 
sold it to her or given it away. There was 
a disturbing constraint in Hilda’s manner 
that went much beyond any mere conflict 
over the question of his stay at Kilbourne 
Heights. She shunned him when she could, 
and when that was not possible she made 
him conscious of something that he inter- 
preted as cold scorn. They never got be- 
yond safe commonplaces, but he was sel- 
dom without the feeling that she looked 
upon him as a creature peculiarly base ‘and 
contemptible. 

What he had said to Marian, he realized, 
was a brutal boast. He had not meant it 
to be so, but, once repeated, it could have 
no other sound. 

Marian gave him her solemn word that 
she had never repeated it; that she had 
merely been teasing him with a threat. He 
did not believe her, for he could not credit 
Marian with discretion. He took his cue 
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from Hilda’s bearing, and found himself 
uneasy and disturbed over what she must 
think of him. 

As a matter of fact, it was something else 
that placed a painful constraint upon Hilda 
Kilbourne. Marian told the truth — she 
had not repeated Rawlins’s boast. Had it 
not been for his fear that she had done so, 
he might have hazarded a reasonable guess 
at Hilda’s trouble; for Hilda was in a tur- 
moil of mind and heart, not over any care- 
less remark of his, but over her own attitude 
toward Rawlins. 

She found that she could not carry the 
thing off very well, despite her usual fa- 
cility in self-control. It alarmed her, fas- 
cinated her, dominated her. Thus, instinc- 
tively, she built a wall around herself, and 
he did not understand the reason why she 
built it. 

Mr. Kilbourne returned from the city and 
found the family still with a guest. That 
caused him no surprise. Privately, he felt 
a sense of reassurance in the fact, for there 
was no telling when Annabelle might re- 
turn. Kane was even more anxious than 
his father that the guest should stay, for he 
had the same fear concerning Annabelle. 

Nevertheless, although avoiding all dis- 
cussion of the family skeleton, the Kil- 
bournes felt very much as if a mine had 
been planted beneath their house, with the 
match in the hands of Wade Rawlins. Just 
what wreckage would come from the ulti- 
mate explosion they dared not estimate; 
but it seemed to all of them, save Marian, 
that the catastrophe would be scandalous 
and great. 

Diversion came with the announcement 
of the Harlans’ barn party. It meant 
much costume preparation for everybody. 
Clothes, unless there is the price to worry 
about, are always a safe mental sedative; 
so the Kilbournes anesthetized their minds 
with thoughts of clothes and got ready for 
the party. 

Even Hilda found welcome refuge in the 
problem of deciding upon her character, 
and then in the task of fittingly robing her- 
self as the Queen of Sheba. Marian was 
Pierrette, as the young ones usually are. 
Kane fancied himself as D’Artagnan. Mrs. 
Kilbourne fluttered over the project of be- 
coming a matronly Martha Washington. 
She hoped her husband would complete the 
picture, but he liked Captain Kidd better. 
So it went, with much ordering and making 
of things. 
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So absorbed was Hilda in this occupa- 
tion that almost until the eleventh hour she 
overlooked a contingency of the Harlan 
barn party. When it dawned upon her, she 
put aside every consideration of reluctance 
and resolutely interviewed Rawlins. 

“ Why, yes,” he said, his surprise evident 
at her question. “ Didn’t you know I had 
been invited?” 

“T never thought of it. Did you think 
of going?” 

“ T’ve accepted.” 

“ You must not go,” she said firmly. 

“ Why?” 

“It may prove to be very embarrassing 
to all of us.” 

“ T'll be careful,” he promised. 

“That won’t do, Rawlins. Can’t you 
be reasonable? Don’t carry this thing too 
far. I’m sure we’ve treated you fairly and 
even generously.” 

“ No doubt of it, Hilda.” 

“Then do the fair and generous thing 
by us, and stay away.” 

There was more pleading than command 
in her voice. 

“T don’t see how I can pull out of it 
now,” he said, shaking his head. 

“T ask you not to go—as a personal 
favor.” 

It was a wrench for Hilda to say this, but 
she managed it with dignity. 

“I’m sorry, because that makes it diffi- 
cult,” he replied. 

She expected that, but she was not ready 
to give up. She had a foreboding that 
urged her to one more effort. She was even 
ready to humble herself. 

“It worries me,” she said. “I can’t ex- 
plain it, but I’ve a feeling that something 
is going to happen. I can’t see anything 
but risk in it. Don’t go—please!” 

“T must go.” 

“ You won’t oblige me, even in this small 
thing?” 

It troubled him that she put it thus. It 
threatened his plans. She was dangerously 
appealing; but again he shook his head. 

“T can’t oblige you, Hilda,” he said. 

“ Why?” 

“T can’t tell you that, either.” 

If he expected an outburst, she disap- 
pointed him. With a faint inclination of 
her head, signifying that she accepted his 
answer as final, Hilda left him. She was 
too weary of the whole business to make a 
battle of it; but she still carried the burden 
of a premonition, although what it con- 
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cerned she could not tell. She had an ob- 
session of impending disaster. 

She decided to remain away from the 
party. The decision implied a lack of 
courage, she admitted to herself, but she 
could see nothing to be gained by hardi- 
hood. Too long had she been in proximity 
to the powder-mine; let others risk it, if 
they chose, but she wished no more of it. 
Hilda had no spirit of bravado that urged 
her to be present when the Kilbourne so- 
cial structure crashed in its own dust. She 
felt that it was trembling even now. 

The Sheba costume was finished, and, 
with a last sigh, she put it away in a remote 
corner of a closet. She sighed because she 
knew that it was a triumph, and that she 
would probably never wear it. She had 
worn it in front of her mirror several times, 
and was honest with herself when she ad- 
mitted that it gave her a wild, regal beauty 
that was truly startling. 

But when the evening of the party came, 
Hilda brought it out of the closet again, 
called one of the maids to dress her hair, 
and went resolutely about the task of be- 
coming a tropical queen. There was an 
excellent reason for her change of plans. 
Marian had been at the Harlan house that 
afternoon, and Minnie had displayed a cos- 
tume which Marian said was the most gor- 
geous and stunning thing ever seen in the 
neighborhood. It was from one of the 
French court periods, as nearly as Marian 
could determine, and while it lacked the 
barbaric distinction of Hilda’s gown, it was 
a costume that any woman would have 
given her reputation to wear. 

“ Minnie,” reported Marian, “is just 
wild to know what Wade is going to ‘wear. 
She’s dressing for him, of course.” 

“ And what is he going to wear?” asked 
Hilda indifferently. 

“He won’t tell us—that’s the exciting 
part of it. I can’t find out that he has been 
anywhere to get a costume, or that he’s had 
one sent to him. All he told me was to 
keep my eyes open. I suppose he’s going 
to be a cavalier. I told him what Minnie 
was wearing.” 

This was the reason why the wardrobe of 
the Queen of Sheba came out of the closet 
and presently found itself hanging from 
Hilda’s lovely shoulders. If Minnie Harlan 
was dressing for him, then there were others 
who might avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Hilda would not have admitted 
that she was animated by a spirit of com- 
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petition, although she did not fear a chal- 
lenge; for the Queen of Sheba was really 
beautiful. 

A soft, warm night, with every star un- 
dimmed, had come as an added boon to the 
splendor of the Harlans’ party. Modestly 
they called it a “party,” but everybody 
in the community knew that it was an “ af- 
fair” —a very pretentious one—probably 
the greatest affair of the whole summer, un- 
less it stirred the Kilbournes to something 
even more magnificent later in the season. 
Certainly it would never be outdone by 
anybody else in the neighborhood. 

It seemed pleasanter, simpler, more in 
the spirit of the revel, to walk to the Har- 
lan party. Besides, there was no chauffeur 
at Kilbourne Heights. The distance was 
but a few hundred yards, and the way led 
across green acres, kept like a park, under 
tall trees that made Gothic arches, and 
past the formal garden that nobody in the 
family ever visited. 

To-night Henry Kilbourne, who. had 
fallen strangely into what he believed to be 
the sentiment of the thing, insisted on a 
detour that took them into the garden it- 
self. As they walked through the garden, 
its marble benches and sculptures ghostly 


in the starlight, the procession seemed to 
be one of spirits from a long dead past. 
Captain Kidd and Martha Washington 


strolled slowly along in front. The cap- 
tain was not very comfortable in his bell- 
topped boots, and he had a corselet that 
gripped him too tightly under the arms; 
but he went his way bravely, for he liked 
his part, which Marian said was a perfectly 
proper one for him to play. Martha Wash- 
ington was none too comfortable herself, 
but she was sweet and matronly and digni- 
fied, and in the dark reaches of the journey 
she clung to the captain’s arm, as it befitted 
ladies to do before they were emancipated. 

D’Artagnan and Pierrette struggled be- 
hind, joyously conscious that they were 
everything a party could demand—conven- 
tional, perhaps, but nevertheless perfectly 
done. D’Artagnan practised with his little 
waxed mustache, while Pierrette’s slender 
white legs now and then carried her away 
into little sallies of dancing on the turf, for 
her spirits were very high. 

The Queen of Sheba walked alone, which 
was an excellent thing, for certainly there 
Was none in the company fit to walk with 
her. By remaining in the rear, she con- 
verted them into a motley but gorgeous 
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retinue. She was very stately, very aloof, 
and very thoughtful. She had a train, 
which, for safety, she looped over her arm, 
for there were no train-bearers to bring up 
the rear. Even this concession to the ma- 
terial needs of the occasion took nothing 
away from the age-old and mysterious pic- 
ture that she made. 

Wade Rawlins was not in the party. 
None knew what had become of him, for 
he disappeared after dinner, and could not 
be found in the house when Captain Kidd 
searched for him; but they had no doubt 
that they would find him at the party, and 
that he would burst upon them an elegant 
and distinguished figure. The Queen of 
Sheba thought about him all the way over 
to the Harlan place, with Minnie insistent- 
ly coming into the picture in a way that 
was irritating in the last degree. 

The splendor of the party dawned upon 
them as they passed through an opening in 
the high hedge that marked the line be- 
tween Kilbourne Heights and the Harlan 
acres. Everything was alight under the 
trees and in the garden, and there was a 
company of strangely dressed folk already 
on the scene. 

The Harlans described it as a barn party. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would have 
been an extraordinary and grotesque thing 
for ladies and gentlemen of the romantic 
periods of history to be found making their 
way to a barn, like common varlets; but 
there are barns and barns, and the Harlan 
barn was one of the latter. It was an enor- 
mous affair of brick, built in a Victorian 
style to match the house, with tiled floors 
and electric lights and other magnificences. . 
Literally, it was not a barn at all; it was 
an establishment. But they called it a 
barn, for the sake of the house, which was 
a@ ménage, or a caravansary, or something 
even more. 

Into this outrageously splendid barn 
trooped royalty and cavaliers and ladies 
anc knights. There were peasants, too, 
and savages, and strange people out of 
myths and fairy tales and fables. Some 
strode, some walked, some capered. There 
was Joan of Arc, of course—she was one of 
the Perkins girls—and Marie Antoinette, 
who was Mrs. Shinn, and Pocahontas, 
whose name nobody could remember, but 
who was a house guest of the Harlans. No- 
body who was really worth while was miss- 
ing, for this was the “ Who’s Who ” of all 
ages and nations. There was color and 
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laughter and the sound of an orchestra 
playing within the barn. 

D’Artagnan and Pierrette—alas, she was 
not the only Pierrette—felt a tingling in 
their blood and raced ahead, bumping into 
nobility and dodging royalty with the reck- 
lessness of their young years; but the 
Queen of Sheba still walked alone. Her 
head was regally high, and there was an 
aloof smile on her lips. She moved as a 
figure detached from those about her, the 
most ancient and most beautiful of them 
all; but her cool glance was wandering 
swiftly, searchingly, so that any one who 
may have thought that she was oblivious to 
the company was wholly wrong. 

But among all those who trooped into 
the barn or trod the sward in front of it, 
the queen saw him not. She examined 
them all, without giving the appearance of 
it— knights, gentlemen, swashbucklers, 
creatures from the pages of romance—but 
she did not see Wade Rawlins. There 
could be no mistaking his figure, she knew, 
nor the trick of his long, free stride. 

A frown crept into her forehead, but she 
banished it hastily, for a queen must re- 
member her serenity. Nevertheless, there 
was a qualm of uneasiness in her breast. 
Suppose, after all, he had taken her at her 
word and was staying away, so as to re- 
move all possibility of catastrophe? It 
would be a very gracious thing for him to 
do, of course. It would mean that he 
wished to spare her even a shade of anx- 
iety; but at the same time it would be very 
annoying. 

Sir Walter Raleigh approached, bowed 
perilously low, flung his cape at her feet, 
and begged a dance. The queen would not 
dance, but she suffered him to lead her into 
the barn. Again her eyes searched rapidly, 
but the one she sought was not there. The 
crowd acclaimed her, parted and made way, 
and Sir Walter led her across the tiled floor 
to a slightly raised dais. 

For an instant Hilda expected to be 
throned there, but then she saw that a lady 
already occupied the dais. She was a love- 
ly lady, and she was dressed, as Marian 
had said she would be, after the French 
court of the eighteenth century. Even 
Hilda, watching her with slightly narrowed 
eyes, knew in her heart that Minnie Harlan 
never before had made such a picture. 

The Queen of Sheba hesitated, then wait- 
ed. Mme. Pompadour bowed. The queen, 
with a faint inclination of her head, ac- 
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knowledged it. She was not on the dais, 
but she felt that she had claimed a privilege 
of royalty. In short, she had made Minnie 
bow first. 

There was a shout behind her, and Hilda 
turned slowly, as became her rank. Then 
she raised a hand to her breast and gasped. 

A tall figure in ragged clothing shambled 
through the entrance, came to a halt, and 
stood watching her, a half smile on his lips. 


XXIX 


As Hilda stared, a picture was flashing 
out of her memory—a picture of a hatless 
tramp, his clothing dirty and torn, his shoes 
yellow with dust, his chin stubbled with an 
unshaved beard. She could see him as he 
stood by the roadside near the foot of the 
long hill, with a hint of mockery in his 
smile. He wore the same smile now, the 
same clothes—he was the tramp again, ex- 
cept that his chin was razored and smooth. 

Rawlins’s glance roved for an instant, 
sweeping the crowd. Then it went back to 
Hilda. He bowed to her, gestured as if he 
were flourishing a hat, and walked slowly 
forward. 

Hilda held her breath and became rigid 
as a statue. The smile was still on his lips 
as he came to a halt again, directly in front 
of her, reached for her hand, bowed again, 
and lifted it to his lips. 

There was a burst of applause, a volley 
of laughter. He could feel her hand trem- 
bling in his; the queen’s cheeks had become 
fiery. Then she saw his lips moving, and 
it seemed to her that his voice came from a 
great distance. 

“ Don’t flinch,” he said quietly. “ They 
like the picture.” 

Turning to the crowd again, he bowed 
once more, and waved an acknowledgment 
of the applause. Then he remembered 
Mme. Pompadour on the dais, and turned 
to her to make his greetings. There was a 
crash of music, the crowd swayed into mo- 
tion, and the tramp was dancing with Min- 
nie Harlan. 

Hilda found Sir Walter Raleigh at her 
elbow, and was grateful for the offer of his 
arm, although he was an entire stranger to 
her. She did not wish to dance. She want- 
ed to escape; but she compromised by suf- 
fering herself to be escorted to a bench, 
where Sir Walter left her while he hunted 
for an ice. 

The effrontery of the thing dazed her. 
It seemed as if the social structure of the 


















Kilbourne family had already crashed; as 
if everybody must know the sinister secret 
of the house guest. Only very slowly did 
the truth come to her. 

She found herself listening to voices 
about her. 

“ How wonderful of him!” 

“ How ingenious!” 

“Tsn’t he perfect?” 

“ Who would have ever thought of it but 
Mr. Rawlins?” 

And so the praise went from lip to lip. 
Nobody understood; nobody had even a 
hint of the frightful truth. Hilda was 
breathing again. She even managed a smile 
of thanks when Sir Walter returned with 
his offering. 

There followed an interval without mu- 
sic, and @ confusion of scattering couples. 
Then thé orchestra was playing again, and 
Hilda saw him making his way toward her. 
He came with a certainty and assurance 
that roused her own courage. She knew 
there was a game to be played, a situation 
to be brazened out. After that— 

“You'll pardon me, sir,” he was saying 
to Sir Walter, “ but I have this dance with 
her majesty.” 

And then they were off into the crowd, 
his ragged arm about her, his eyes looking 
down into hers. 

“ They let me in without a costume,” he 
said. Hilda shuddered. “ But the odd 
part of it is that they seem to think it is a 
costume,” he added. “Do you think I 
ought to explain?” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” 

“T don’t know. I think I could dare a 
great deal to-night.” He seemed to be in 
a musing mood. “It’s not every tramp 
who can dance with a queen.” 

She glanced over his shoulder, and her 
fears were realized. Everybody was watch- 
ing them, even the dancers themselves; and 
everybody was smiling at the grotesque 
spectacle. He read her face accurately. 

“Keep your nerve, Hilda. We're really 
a great hit. The family reputation is still 
intact.” 

There was fury and despair in the look 
she gave him. 

“Oh, come,” he said, laughing. “Is it 
the costume? I admit I’m scarcely fit for 
@ queen, but I’m intensely natural.” 

To herself she admitted that it was chief- 
ly the costume. She had been picturing 


him otherwise—in something at once dis- 
tinguished and romantic. 


So long as he 
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persisted in coming to the party, she ex- 
pected that he would at least do it decently. 
The rags shocked her; but she would not 
tell that to Wade Rawlins. 

“T’m going home,” she said suddenly. 

“ And create comment?” he asked. 

“In Heaven’s name, isn’t there enough 
comment now?” 

“ Ah, but it’s favorable, Hilda.” 

“ They’re laughing at us.” 

“ Because they enjoy us,” he said easily. 
“ And do we really care what they think?” 

“a I care! ” 

“ Be an optimist,” he advised. ‘“ They 
like us, even now. Before the evening is 
over they’ll love us.” 

She glanced at him fearfully. 

“ What do you mean?” 

But he merely smiled, tightened his arm 
about her, and quickened the pace. 

“ Rawlins—Wade—what are you going 
to do?” 

“Nothing to disgrace the family,” he 
promised. ‘“ I want you to have confidence 
in me. You did once.” 

She made no answer to that. If it were 
not for the hint of something yet to come, 
she could have forgotten—yes, forgiven— 
his reappearance as her mother’s latest 
prize. For he danced wonderfully well, his 
manners were almost courtly, and he was 
undeniably high in the favor of the Harlan 
guests. 

“ Just see it through for to-night,” he 
urged, “and I promise to relieve you of 
any further concern about me.” 

“You mean that you'll go?” 

“If you wish it, yes.” 

“ And you'll spare us any—” 

She left it unfinished, for fear he might 
accuse her of snobbishness. 

“T’ll even spare you the dark chapter,” 
he volunteered. 

She was not certain that she wanted to 
be spared that; but it did not become the 
Queen of Sheba to be frank. 

“‘ You’ve recovered your fighting nerve,” 
he said presently, and she became aware 
that he was studying her face closely. 

“ Thanks,” she answered. “I'll try not 
to disappoint you.” 

The music stopped, and he found a seat 
for her. From somewhere in the crowd 
Captain Kidd and Martha Washington ap- 
peared; they had been dancing. Mrs. Kil- 
bourne eyed her tramp doubtfully. She 
was worried about the reversion to type; 
but Mr. Kilbourne, although somewhat 
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breathless as a result of the rapid tempo, 
was in careless spirits. 

“You put it over on everybody,” was 
his comment. “Good work! Eh, Hilda?” 

“ Admirable,” said Hilda stiffly. 

Mr. Kilbourne winked at Rawlins. And 
then Pierrette arrived. She came racing 
across the floor, still panting from the 
dance. 

“ Wade, you’re wonderful!” she whis- 
pered, seizing his arm. “ What does Hilda 
think?” 

“ Differently, I’m afraid.” 

“ Bunk! I watched her while you were 
dancing with Minnie. She was fairly 
green. Do you know what they’re all say- 
ing about you?” 

“ What?” 

“They say you’re certain to take the 
first prize for men. They have prizes, you 
know.” 

“ Well, I’m after one,” he said. 

Marian gave his arm an understanding 
squeeze. 

“Isn’t she beautiful, Wade?” she asked, 
with a glance at Hilda. 

“Too beautiful.” 

“Oh, rot! They can’t come too beau- 
tiful; but you don’t often find them such a 
good catch at the same time.” 

He frowned at her. 

“You talk as if I were a profiteer,” he 
said. 

“Hope you are! Here’s the music 
again. I suppose you’re dancing with me?” 

Thus she kidnaped him, and proudly, for 
Marian knew that she was dancing with 
the sensation of the party. 

Hilda sat watching, thinking. Her 
mother was saying something, but she paid 
no attention. She was worried about Wade 
Rawlins; the old foreboding had crept back 
upon her. 

The barn dance surged on through its 
noisy career. The Queen of Sheba had 
many partners. So did Mme. Pompadour ; 
yet both of them passed from dance to 
dance mechanically. When they were not 
watching each other, they were preoccu- 
pied. 

Rawlins danced thrice with both, meti- 
culously impartial. It was useless for him 
even to attempt making the rounds of 
ladies who were eager to dance; but he did 
not forget to dance once with Mrs. Kil- 
bourne, who emerged from the experience 
in a flutter of pleasure, and told her elder 
daughter that she felt young again. 
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At midnight came the prizes. There 
were judges, chosen by Mr. Harlan, and 
they wasted little time in deciding that 
Rawlins had taken a first. On the other 
side there was a threatened embarrassment, 
for the committee wondered if it was ex- 
pected to bestow a compliment upon the 
hostess. Eventually it was brave enough 
to resolve that justice should be done im- 
partially, so it gave the first prize to the 
Queen of Sheba and the second to Mme. 
Pompadour—which enabled any of Min- 
nie’s friends who were disappointed to say 
that the decision was one of courtesy to a 
guest. There were cheers for the awards, 
demands for speeches that were never made, 
and a march led by the queen and her tat- 
tered escort. 

Hilda was in command of herself again; 
she was gracious and laughing. It had not 
been so difficult, after all. Nobody even 
suspected the truth about him, and there 
seemed a fair chance that the fall of the 
house of Kilbourne would be averted for 
all time. Rawlins was bearing himself as 
if he were Mark Antony, or Napoleon, or 
some of the really great. 

But when there came a halt in the march 
and a sudden outburst of voices, she was in 
a cold dismay again. 

“ Marry ’em! ” 

“ Marry ’em! ” 

“ A mock marriage!” 

The cry went from corner to corner 
the barn. The crowd broke ranks and 
surged toward the victims. 

“* Marry the queen and the tramp!” 

There was a shout of laughter and a 
cheer. Hilda clutched his arm to steady 
herself. 

“ Mock marriage! Mock marriage!” 

It became an_ insistent, monotonous 
chant. Rawlins was cool and laughing, 
but the face that Hilda turned toward him 
was pitiful. 

“ Take me away from here,” she begged. 

“ They’re only calling for a mock mar- 
riage,” he whispered. “It happens at lots 
of parties. Play the game!” 

“ No! »” 

“Marry ’em! 
hundred voices. 

Marian came pushing her way into the 
inner circle, breathless with excitement. 

“ Hilda, I want to be bridesmaid!” 

“ TI—I won’t do it,” said Hilda fiercely. 
“ It’s so—vulgar!” 

But the crowd was closing in, barring 


Marry ’em!” yelled a 




















escape. To Hilda it seemed like nothing 
less than a bloodthirsty mob. 

“Get me out of here, Wade,” she 
pleaded. 
But he laughed and patted her hand. 
“ They gave us the prizes,” he said. “I 


suppose this is the penalty. Don’t disap- 
int them.” 
“T can’t do it! I won’t do it!” 


Marian stood on tiptoe and began whis- 
pering savagely. 

“ Hilda, you’re an idiot! You’ve got to 
do it, because you won the first prize. And 
you'll know what ’ll happen if you don’t. 
They'll take the second prize-winner, and 
that means— Minnie!” 

The Queen of Sheba still had wit enough 
to think. Marian was probably right. 
There was bound to be some sort of mock 
marriage, for the crowd would have nothing 
less; and if the queen refused, Mme. Pom- 
padour was in the line of succession. Well, 
if Minnie Harlan wanted— 

Hilda glanced up and found herself look- 
ing into Minnie’s eyes. What she saw 
there worked a magical change. Her hand 
suddenly tightened on Rawlins’s arm and 
became steady. She turned slowly, glanced 
at him, then laughed. 

“I suppose we must play the game,” she 
said sweetly. 

This time a wild cheer of triumph from 
the grotesque throng. Then Hilda felt her- 
self swept forward in the center of a rush. 
She clung desperately to the tramp, who 
took the affair so coolly that she felt herself 
gathering courage from his careless bearing. 

Somebody began restoring order. The 
crowd fell back in a semicircle. Hilda 
found herself standing beside Rawlins in 
front of the dais. 

“ Minister wanted!” cried a voice. 

A young man who had been doing his 
full share of the dancing stepped forward 
from the outer fringe, and bowed. He was 
in the costume of a country circuit-rider. 
If it gave him an aspect of the puritanical, 
the effect was offset by a pair of laughing 
eyes and a humorous mouth. Hilda re- 
membered him. He had danced with her, 
and she had wondered that one who danced 
so well had chosen to array himself as a 
cleric, rather than as a gay blade. 

“ As the only minister present,” he said, 
“T claim the right.” 

The tramp turned to the queen. 

“T believe it’s your privilege to decide,” 
said Rawlins. 
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“ He looks as if he might do very well,” 
murmured Hilda. 

The circuit-rider ascended the dais, 
tossed his broad-brimmed hat behind him, 
and answered the applause with a smile. 

“ Are you all ready?” he asked. 

“ Wait! ” 

Pierrette was plunging through the crowd 
again. 

“I’m going to be bridesmaid or break a 
leg!” she announced, as she placed herself 
behind her sister. 

Rawlins turned, and his glance roved 
along the semicircle. Then he beckoned. 
Kane Kilbourne elbowed his way into the 
open space. 

“ Want to be best man?” 

“ Sure!” said D’Artagnan, 

“ Fall in, then.” 

The country circuit-rider raised a hand 
and opened his lips to speak, when there 
was another interruption. Captain Kidd 
was shouldering forward, and as the crowd 
glimpsed him there was a cry of delight. 
The Kilbournes were playing the game in 
sporting fashion. 

“ Being the only person who has the 
right to give the Queen of Sheba away,” 
observed Mr. Kilbourne, “ I’m on the job!” 

Even Hilda laughed. Father was in one 
of his playful moods, and that made every- 
thing all right. She was no longer afraid, 
but she was willing to share the responsi- 
bility with Mr. Kilbourne. 

The circuit-rider began and there was a 
“ Sh-h-h!” from the dancers. If he lacked 
for a book, he did not lack for readiness of 
speech. Hilda, watching and listening, be- 
came slowly aware that he was giving a re- 
markably fine performance. There were 
parts of the marriage service of which she 
had an approximate recollection, and it 
seemed to her that he was following the 
text with startling accuracy. She even 
found herself wondering whether he was 
not profaning something she always thought 
sacred. She did not know that mock mar- 
riages were so terribly real. 

Once she looked at Rawlins, and it gave 
her a queer thrill to see that his face had 
become grave and intent. 

She could not remember repeating the 
vows. She felt as if she were detached 
from herself, merely an onlooker at a bi- 
zarre spectacle; but she could hear the 
voice of Rawlins, low and steady, coming to 
her as if a great space intervened between 
them. It gave her a sense of solemnity 
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that almost frightened her. Something was 
slipped on her finger. She saw a ring there. 
It was all unreal, confusing. 

A clatter of applause, a shout, and she 
was back in the scene again. Rawlins was 
grinning, the circuit-rider was offering con- 
gratulations. The crowd charged forward, 
laughing, grotesque, cheering. 

“ Greatest mock marriage—” 

Rawlins checked the words by suddenly 
turning and lifting his hand. 

“ One moment, please,” he said. 

The Harlan guests fell silent, expectant. 
They saw the tramp fumble in an inner 
pocket and bring forth a folded paper. He 
handed it to the circuit-rider. 

“You've seen it before, old man,” he 
said, “‘so you know what it is. Borrow a 
pen from somebody, sign it, and then dig 
up a couple of witnesses. You'll find 
plenty.” 

Hilda heard him in dull amazement. Did 
they carry a mock marriage so far? 

Rawlins was speaking again. 

“ Our friend the circuit-rider is the Rev. 
Mr. Cromwell, who has a very successful 
little church at Harleyville, five miles down 
the road.” 

The circuit-rider bowed. 

“ The paper I just handed to him,” said 
Rawlins, “ is a marriage license, issued the 
day before yesterday by the clerk of this 
county.” 

The circuit-rider bowed again. 

“ The ceremony at which you have been 
present is the most serious event that has 
ever taken place in the lives of two persons 
who stand before you.” 

He paused for an instant, and there was 
a breathless hush. 

“The lady beside me,” he added, “ is 
my wife.” 

Turning, he kissed the Queen of Sheba 
on the lips. 

XXX 


Tue Kilbourne family did not stroll 
home from the party through poetic starlit 
fields, as they had come. They borrowed 
the Harlan limousine and went home in a 
hurry. That is, they went home in a hurry 
after they got started, but it took more than 
half an hour to start. There had been a 
reception on the spot, a hare-brained, noisy, 
irresponsible affair, with a certain amount 
of bride-kissing, and with refreshments 
which Mr. Harlan hastily discovered in his 
cellar, and which were never intended for 
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the party. The grand match had been 
marched all over again, and there had been 
confetti and ticker-tape and scores of shoes 
and hail-storms of rice. Everything was so 
busy that the Queen of Sheba had no time 
to say what she wanted to say to Wade 
Rawlins. 

He insisted on driving the car himself, 
and there was a cheer when he picked Hilda 
up and planted her in the front seat. She 
smiled and kissed her hands to everybody; 
she looked very happy. Captain Kidd, 
Martha Washington, Pierrette, and D’Ar- 
tagnan rode inside. Hilda was waving gay 
farewells as they left the party behind. 
The last person she saw was Minnie Har- 
lan, and there was a special wave for Min- 
nie; but when they were clear of the crowd, 
the queen’s hands dropped into her lap, her 
chin went up, her body became rigid, and 
her feet braced themselves significantly 
against the floor of the car. 

“T want to compliment you on being as 
game as they come,” remarked Rawlins. 
“ Great work!” 

Hilda did not even move her head. 

“It almost seemed as if you were pre- 
pared for it,” he added. 

Her passive hands became clenched. 

“ Tt certainly makes a man proud to see 
his wife take an emergency by the scruff 
and handle it as if it were all in the day’s 
work,” continued Rawlins, in a musing 
voice. “ You’ve not only got good nerve, 
but you have poise enough for a dozen 
wives.” 

“ Don’t dare speak to me!” she cried. 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

And there was not another word between 
them during the short drive to Kilbourne 
Heights. He handed her out of the car 
with a deference that is found only in the 
best chauffeurs, then stood at attention 
while the four Kilbournes piled out in ner- 
vous haste. Single file, led by Hilda, they 
walked into the house, with Rawlins at the 
heels of the last one. Solemnly they went 
into the library, as if the plan had been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Kilbourne closed all the doors. 
Then he tossed Captain Kidd’s hat and 
wig on the table and lighted a cigar. 

“ Now, is all this on the level, or what?” 
he asked, eying Rawlins. 

“Oh, on the level, sir! You saw the 
license, didn’t you? You even signed as a 
witness.” 


“ Had to,” said Mr. Kilbourne. “ How 
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about the license? Were you in on that, 
Hilda?” 

Hilda trusted to her eyes for scornful 
denial. 

“T used a proxy in getting the license,” 
said Rawlins. “ That’s perfectly legal, it 
seems, if one of the principals is unable to 
appear. It was all explained at the clerk’s 
office—Miss Kilbourne was ill. The record 
is as straight as a string. Unless, of 
course—” He glanced at Hilda. “ Unless 
my wife cares to repudiate the proxy.” 

Five pairs of eyes studied Hilda. 

“Want to repudiate the proxy?” de- 
manded Mr. Kilbourne. 

“ And disgrace the family?” she retorted 
coldly. 

“H-m! Didn’t think about that. Fam- 
ily reputation is very important, of course.” 

Hilda gave him a dangerous look. She 
was thinking about Annabelle. He seemed 
to interpret it correctly, for he cleared his 
throat, glanced sidewise at his wife, and 
then regarded Rawlins with a blank stare. 

“ Well, it’s a marriage, anyhow,” he re- 
marked. “ Mere little detail of a proxy 
doesn’t affect it. Rawlins may be in con- 
tempt of court, or something like that, but 
he’s married. So is Hilda. All right— 
what’s the answer?” 

When nobody else seemed ready to speak, 
Marian found her voice. 

“T think,” she said, “ that it’s perfectly 
great, and I’m going to kiss him again!” 

She did, thus making it twice. Hilda, 
who had only kissed him once, and then 
under duress of circumstances, frowned. 

“ Kissing doesn’t get us anywhere,” said 
Mr. Kilbourne brutally. “The point is, 
where are we at? Where do we go from 
here? Do we keep him, or do we give him 
the razz?” 

Mrs. Kilbourne, who had been meditating 
quietly, glanced in sharp disapproval at her 
husband. For the past half-hour, after she 
had recuperated from shock, she had been 
in an oddly contented mood. More than 
that, she had been watching Hilda, and 
she was not at all certain that the family 
fortunes were wrecked. 

“T think, Henry,” she said, “ that it is 
not for us to say whether he stays or goes. 
The person most concerned in this matter 
is our daughter.” 

Rawlins had an impulse to embrace his 
mother-in-law. 

“Sounds reasonable,” commented Mr. 
Kilbourne. “ Still, the rest of the family has 
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a sort of partnership interest. 
to do is to find out who he is.” 

“ Perfectly fair,” said Rawlins, with a 
nod. 

“ All right, then—shoot,” Mr. Kilbourne 
suggested. 

Rawlins stepped forward to the table, 
helped himself to a cigaret, lighted it, 
flicked some rice from a fold in his ragged 
sleeve, and included the family in a wide 
smile. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said; “to 
be entirely frank—” 

“ Stop !” 

The command was from Hilda, and she 
backed it with a gesture that did imperious 
credit to the famous lady of Sheba. 

“‘T want you all to go out ‘of the room,” 
she said; “ all except this man.” 

The four Kilbournes—for there were 
only four, Hilda being a Rawlins, or some- 
body else, at any rate—exchanged glances. 
Mrs. Kilbourne touched her husband’s arm 
and nodded. He recognized it as an order; 
so the four Kilbournes marched out of the 
library. 

Marian went reluctantly. She paused 
at the threshold to wave at the bridegroom. 

“ Don’t forget what I told you, Wade,” 
she called. ‘“ Remember what I mean— 
the big information?” 

He smiled and nodded at her, then turned 
to face his wife. 

“Why the family dismissal, Hilda?” 

She crossed the room, braced her shoul- 
ders against the mantel, and studied him 
deliberately. 

“It is a very poor privilege to claim,” 
she said slowly; “ but I claim it, neverthe- 
less. I have a right to know the facts 
before anybody else knows them. Go 
ahead!” 

“ With the understanding, of course, that 
anything I may say will be used against 
me,” he observed. 

“Go ahead,” she commanded. 

He glanced at his rags and smiled. 

“ But there’s so little to say, Hilda.” 

Something in his tone worried her. He 
did not act like a man on the brink of a 
great revelation; yet the dark chapter re- 
mained unread. 

“‘ Say it!” she ordered in a curt voice. 

“ All right—I love you.” 

There was anger in the abrupt wave of 
her hand. 

“ Well, I do,” he said whimsically. “ It 
may be no satisfaction to you, but I do.” 
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“ What is your name?” 
“Wade Rawlins.” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“ It is the only name I have ever had or 
ever used.” 

She believed him. There was no diffi- 
culty about that part of it; she had no ob- 
jection to the name. 

“Who are you?” 

“* Nobody.” 

He said it so casually that it drove her 
into a pause. 

“ But you must be somebody,” she said. 
“What were you when you came to Kil- 
bourne Heights?” 

“ Exactly what I represented myself to 
be,” replied Rawlins. 

She pressed her shoulders against the 
mantel until it hurt. 

“You mean—a tramp?” 

“ A tramp,” he said, with a nod. 

“You just wandered this way?” she 
asked, trying to steady her voice. 

“ Not exactly that. I heard about your 


mother. A conductor on the railroad was 
talking. I was curious. That’s what 
brought me.” 


“ But I mean your business—your occu- 
pation,” she said desperately. ‘‘ You—you 
can’t be nobody!” 

“ Tt would seem difficult, I admit, Hilda; 
and yet it’s an almost exact statement of 
the situation.” 

“ But the dark—” 

“Oh, that!” he remarked, as she hesi- 
tated. “ Well, there’s no jail in it, at any 
rate. I’m not wanted anywhere.” 

Hilda was not so sure. She had an idea 
that he was wanted at Kilbourne Heights, 
no matter how black the past; but she 
would perish before she admitted it. 

“ Did you ever work?” she demanded. 

“ Yes, I’ve worked,” he admitted. “ But 
—see here, Hilda, what are you expecting?” 

Save for the last few minutes, she had 
been expecting revelation — romance; but 
now she did not know what to expect, and 
she could scarcely conceal her alarm. 

“T hope you’re not expecting a prince in 
disguise, or a millionaire,” said Rawlins. 
“ Tf I’ve led you to expect anything of that 
kind, I’m sorry. The fact is, you’ve really 
married a hobo. That’s what I was when 
I came here. Becoming a house guest 
didn’t change it. A house guest is only a 


glorified hobo, anyhow.” 
“‘ How long had you been a tramp when 
you came here?” she asked coldly. 
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“That won’t alter the fact, Mrs. Raw- 
lins.” 

“ How long?” 

“Tf you insist, about two days.” 

“T thought so,” she said. “ And before 
that? Tell it all!” 

“ Oh, before that I was a traveling man 
—out of a job. And before that several 
things—nothing very important. If I gave 
you a list of the jobs, it wouldn’t explain 
very much. I’m fickle when it comes to 
jobs. It’s only in my avocation that I’ve 
ever been constant.” 

“ And your avocation?” 

“ Curiosity.” 

“ You call that an avocation?” she asked 
slowly. 

“ An avocation, a passion, a rule of life, 
perhaps. I have never permitted business 
to interfere with it. When I become curi- 
ous about things, I go in search of them.” 

His perfect composure struck her as 
brazen. 

“Let me illustrate,” he continued. “I 
was riding on your excellent railroad. My 
ticket would have carried me to the end of 
the line, where there is, I am informed, a 
scientist who is preparing an expedition to 
capture a live mastodon. That interested 
me. I was curious. I was willing to help 
him, having nothing more important to do. 
Nobody has ever seen a live mastodon. 
Perhaps there isn’t any—I don’t know; 
but while I was on my way to give him 
any help I could, I heard the conductor 
talking about your mother and her tramps. 
Tramps are more interesting than masto- 
dons. I conceived a new curiosity, and it 
completely supplanted the other. There- 
fore, I came. Now do you understand how 
it works?” 

“I believe I understand,” she said, with 
anod. “ You make it a rule of life to fol- 
low impulse.” 

“ Curiosity,” he corrected. 

“ And has your curiosity been satisfied 
at Kilbourne Heights?” 

“ Curiosity is never satisfied,” said Raw- 
lins. “ Otherwise it couldn’t be curiosity.” 

She watched him for asminute, apparent- 
ly undecided about something. 

“Did you marry me—because of curi- 
osity?” she demanded suddenly. 

“I'd put it differently. I’d say—” 

It seemed to Rawlins that she did not 
step toward him, but charged. Her arm 
shot out, and an open palm landed on his 
ear. His head rocked and tingled. 
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“ Curiosity!” cried Hilda, in a trembling 
voice. “ You married me out of curiosity, 
did you?” 

The other palm reached the other ear. 
Hilda was strong. 

“ T’'ll teach you to be curious, Wade Raw- 
lins! I’ve been married as a matter of cu- 
riosity, have I? You dare to stand there 
and tell me that? I’m one of your thou- 
sand whims, am I? Oh! I—I didn’t know 
that anybody could be so unspeakably 
contemptible! ” 

He stood passive, watching the tempest. 

“Don’t think I hate you!” she cried. 
“I couldn’t—you’re not worth hating. You 
lied to me. Yes, you did—don’t deny it! 
You didn’t lie in words—you did worse. 
You let me go on thinking lies, because you 
didn’t dare tell me the truth; and all 
through it you were laughing at me. I was 
just one of your curiosities. You made a 
spectacle of me before all those people; 
and now—now—oh, there isn’t anybody in 
the world who can treat me like that, Wade 
Rawlins! You'll see! You'll find out that 
I can—that I can—” 

He found out that she could cry, which 
she did with an abruptness that was star- 
tling. When Hilda cried it was no April 
shower, but a storm. 

The storm spent itself on his ragged 
shoulder, which the Queen of Sheba might 
have scorned as a weeping-place, but which 
Hilda found very comfortable and consol- 
ing and secure. When the last sob had 
passed from her, and her shoulders stopped 
quivering, she drew away from him, smil- 
ing ruefully. 

“I suppose that settles it,” she said. 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ Heavens! Are you as enthusiastic as 
that?” 

He kissed her and found that she could 
be mollified. 

“ The best thing you can do, Wade Raw- 
lins, is to propose to me,”’ she said, sighing. 
“Tt’s a little bit late, I admit, but I’m en- 
titled to it.” 

“ T don’t think I’ll risk it. You might—” 

“ And I would have! I was just waiting 
for you. I was all ready to crush you the 
minute you did!” 

“T knew it.” 

“So you cheated!” 

“T played safe.” 

“ Well,.go ahead now, at any rate,” she 
commanded. 

THE 
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So he proposed to her, so formally that 
she laughed in his face. 

“A good thing you married me first, 
Wade Rawlins! That was the silliest pro- 
posal I ever heard. And now let’s think 
about things. What am I going to do when 
you get curious again?” 

“ Keep me guessing,” he suggested. 

“That’s the first sensible thing you’ve . 
said. Don’t worry—lI’ll keep you guessing! 
What are you going to do for a living?” 

“ Well, I’ve always traveled a good deal. 
I imagine—” 

“No, you don’t. You’re through travel- 
ing for a long time, my dear. I'll speak to 
father. I think he needs a partner, or an 
office-boy, or something.” 

“T’d sooner be the office-boy. They 
have the most curious—” 

She twisted his ear until he begged. 

“ And what are we going to tell the fam- 
ily?” she demanded. 

“ Tell them the truth—that you married 
a hobo.” 

“T suppose so. It’s original, anyhow. 
And oh—” * Hilda looked at him expec- 
tantly. “I forgot one thing. That dark 
chapter—what was it?” 

He gave her an incredulous look. 

“You haven’t guessed that?” he asked. 

“ What was it?” 

Rawlins smiled mysteriously. 

“ Why, you know as much of it as I do,” 
he said, backing away until he had placed a 
chair between them. 

“What was it?” she demanded sternly, 
as she edged around the chair. 

“ Just the chapter I’ve lived at Kilbourne 
Heights.” 

“Oh, you swindler!” 

And she rushed him. 


When the Kilbourne family reentered 
the library, driven by a curiosity that could 
no longer be curbed, they found the Queen 
of Sheba and Mrs. Kilbourne’s prize tramp 
standing very close together in the center 
of the room.' The queen was just getting 
kissed, and seemed to be in a reasonable 
mood. 

“‘ Well!” chorused the family. 

Hilda turn her head and gave them a 
casual look. 

“ Well?” she echoed. 

“ Who—who is he?” 

“ What has that got to do with it?” asked 
Hilda. 

END 
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. A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A CLEVER DEAL IN 





“WT looks to me,” soliloquized Wuggles, 
resting his basket of groceries on the 
top of a stone wall and gazing across 

the fields beyond, “as if another dumb 

idiot has come to Mylesham!” 

He took off his old soft hat, ran his fin- 
gers thoughtfully through his ruffled mass 
of sun-bleached hair, and pursed his lips in 
a noiseless whistle. He shook his head 
slowly as he stared first at a man across 
the field, and then at a newly painted wood- 
en sign, close by the wall, which read: 


NO TRESPASSING 
Persons picking berries here will be prosecuted 


“Winter no more than over, snow jest 
gone, and he’s afraid folks will pick his ber- 
ries!” exclaimed Wuggles. “I got to look 
into this.” 

He manipulated his long legs across the 
wall, picked up the grocery basket again, 
and shambled across the field. His faded, 
ill-fitting garments flapped in the raw wind 
of early April, and his large feet slopped 
noisily in the mud of recently plowed 
furrows. 

The man plowing in the field was evi- 
dently having a hard time of it. He had 
essayed the task alone with a weak-looking 
black horse attached to a rickety old plow. 
Having no one to lead the horse, he had 
tied the reins to the plow-handles in an en- 
deavor to keep the animal headed in a 
straight line; but under such unfavorable 
conditions much was necessarily left to the 
judgment of the quadruped. The result of 
the combined labors of the two workers was 
a series of shallow, irregular, serpentine 
ditches drawn across the field, varying in 
depth, very muddy, and more or less filled 
with water. 
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The plowman did not look like a farmer. 
He was of fair height, but his pale face, his 
narrow frame and shoulders, his thin arms 
and legs, his shallow chest, his stoop, even 
the steel-bowed spectacles over his near- 
sighted gray eyes, all bespoke an indoor 
man. He might have been a year or two 
on either side of thirty. 

Hearing his visitor’s approach, he 
checked his horse, wiped his sleeve across 
his forehead in an endeavor to clear the 
sweat from his glasses, and turned a some- 
what querulous face upon Wuggles. 

“* Mornin’!” greeted the latter cheerful- 
ly. “Or maybe it’s pretty near noon,” he 
added. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
other, pointing with accusing finger at the 
new sign. “ Didn’t you see that sign?” 

“ Sartin,” agreed Wuggles; “ but seein’ 
as this is only April, and skunk cabbage 
ain’t up yet, you’d hardly be suspectin’ me 
of stealin’ your berries to-day. That’s why 
I thought I’d come over and kind o’ get ac- 
quainted with you.” 

“ But the sign says ‘ No trespassing,’ ” 
insisted the man. 

“Yes,” agreed Wuggles; “but around 
here ‘ No ing’ means tramps and 
such like, and mebbe summer boarders. 
Besides, I come partly on business.” 

“ Business?” considered the other doubt- 
fully. “ You look like—that is, I thought 
you were a tramp.” 

“That don’t hurt my feelin’s none,” re- 
plied the pedler. “I been called worse 
than a tramp. I’m Wuggles, Ph.D. The 
‘Ph.D.’ stands for ‘ poorhouse dirt.’ Rex 
Collarmore made up a poem about me 
which he tells to ‘most everybody that 
comes into the town, tryin’ to bust up my 
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trade. I’m surprised you ain’t heard it yet. 
It begins like this: 


“ Poorhouse dirt, poorhouse dirt— . 
Hole in your breeches, hole in your shirt!” 


“T guess I have heard it.” The pale 
man’s gray eyes blinked in recollection. 
“ Rex Collarmore is the son of the man 
who runs the general store at the village, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Him and his father are partners. If 
they ain’t told you about me, they will. 
When it comes to the Collarmores, I’m like 
the feller I read about in the magazine ad- 
vertisement—‘ I’m advertised by my lovin’ 
friends.’ You see, mister, pedlin’ groceries 
like I do kind o’ cuts into the Collarmores’ 
trade. Besides that, I’ve had one or two 
little business deals with ’em, and somehow 
they ain’t never managed to skin me the 
way they set out to. What did you say 
your name was, mister?” 

“T didn’t say, but it’s Joseph Hapgood, 
if you want to know. Did you come across 
the field out of curiosity, or have you really 
got business with me?” 

“ Kind o’ takin’ a shot at me, ain’t you, 
mister? I may be nosy by nature, but 
business before curiosity is my motto. 


Wanted to see if you don’t want some cof- 
fee, tea, spices, and mebbe a few flavorin’ 


extracts? No? Well, I'll go over to the 
house and see the missus, if you don’t mind. 
But say, mister, me havin’ told you my 
business, do you mind tellin’ me jest why 
you’re plowin’ this field?” 

The other man looked at Wuggles in 
surprise. 

“ Plowing this field! Is there any reason 
why I shouldn’t? Do you object to my 
plowing this field?” 

“ Got no objections at all, mister. Plow 
all you want to, and don’t let me hinder ye; 
but if you want to know what I think about 
it, why, I admire your pluck, but durn your 
judgment!” 

The other man looked at Wuggles. He 
looked back across the field, at the maze of 
abortive, crooked furrows that he had pro- 
duced. He looked at the rickety plow and 
then at the black horse. The horse stood 
shivering in the wind, head and tail down, 
his attitude one of disgust at the whole 
proceeding. 

“ T—er—I’m not an experienced farm- 
er,” admitted the man slowly; “ but is there 
rat reason why I shouldn’t be plowing this 

eld?” 
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“ T ain’t exactly a farmer myself,” replied 
Wuggles; “ but I was brought up at the 
poor farm till I got my growth, so I s’pose 
I know quite a bit about farmin’. Land 
like this ain’t fit to be plowed for weeks 
yet—mebbe not till the last of May. You 
can’t do nothin’ with it till it dries out. 
Don’t you see it’s nothin’ but mud—mud 
that you’ve jest stirred up, so that it will 
cake together again jest as hard as if it had 
never been plowed? It’s a wonder to me 
you ever got a plow through it, although, 
land knows, there’s places where you didn’t 
go very deep!” 

“ Can’t be plowed till the last of May!” 
repeated the man. “ But I’ve got to. I’ve 
got to plow it,” he repeated. 

“Got to plow it!” exclaimed Wuggles. 
“ Why?” 

“ Because if I don’t set my vines out 
early, how am I going to get a crop of 
strawberries in June? You see, there’s an- 
other payment on the mortgage comes due 
in June, and I need the money to meet it. 
Excuse me for troubling you with my af- 
fairs. Probably you’re not interested in 
the business of a stranger.” 

“ Always interested in folks,” replied 
Wuggles. “The only thing I know more 
interestin’ than folks is some other folks. 
What I’m particularly interested in now is 
this—who told you you could raise straw- 
berries on the old Pickles place?” 

“ The old Pickles place?” 

“Sartin! That’s the name o’ this farm. 
Old Gran’sir Pickles lived on it for years, 
and when he died, about twenty years ago, 
it was all run out. Then old Hard Collar- 
more — that’s the Hardy Collarmore that 
keeps the grocery-store—he bought it 
cheap. For the last twenty years he’s been 
sellin’ this farm to greenhorns, gettin’ as big 
a cash payment down as they could afford, 
and then threatenin’ to foreclose the mort- 
gage when they couldn’t make it pay. Gen- 
erally he’d give ’em back a little cash, so’s 
to get a clear title, and then he’d be free to 
go ahead and sell the place to some other 
victim.” 

“ Victim!” echoed the man at the plow. 

“T figger victim is the stuck-up word,” 
confirmed Wuggles. “If I knowed you 
better, and didn’t have to be quite so per- 
lite and keerful in my language, mebbe I’d 
say ‘sucker.’ Anyhow, Hard Collarmore 
has sold this farm time and time again, 
generally to people from the city that was 
in poor health, and had a little money, and 
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wanted to get out in the country and make 
a livin’. Most of ’em lasted long enough 
to pay one year’s taxes before givin’ up. 
Collarmore usually makes the second pay- 
ment on the mortgage come due in Novem- 
ber, so as to give him plenty o’ time to clean 
out the folks and have the place ready to 
sell again in the spring. Your payment 
comin’ due in June makes it look to me as 
if he was figgerin’ to sell the farm twice this 
year. Seems to me he’s kind of overworkin’ 
the old Pickles place!” 

Joseph Hapgood stood staring at Wug- 
gles as if he failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of what he had just heard. His weak 
mouth was agape, his lips trembled, his 
cheeks and forehead were wrinkled, and his 
gray eyes blinked piteously through the 
steel-bowed spectacles. 

“ You mean,” he stammered, “ you think 
Mr. Collarmore has cheated me?” 

“ Far be it from me to libel a competi- 
tor, friend! Hard Collarmore would be 
tickled to death to get a chance to sue me 
if I said anythin’ about him I couldn’t 
prove; but you can judge for yourself. I 
ain’t so old as you be, so I don’t know the 
whole history fust hand; but from what I 
do know, and from what I’ve heard, the 
place has been sold to various innocents for 
‘most any kind of a farm you can think of. 
Some have tried it as a dairy farm, and 
some have tried it as a poultry farm, and 
couldn’t make it go. It’s been sold as a 
duck farm and as a pigeon farm. One 
feller bought it on Hard’s persuadin’ him 
it was jest the place to raise ginseng. The 
woman who come nearest to makin’ it a 
success, she kept summer boarders; but 
Hard Collarmore, he killed her business by 
raisin’ some hogs on a bit of rented land 
down by the lake, where the wind blows 
from ‘most all summer. The summer 
boarders wouldn’t stay, and the poor wo- 
man had to let go. The people that had it 
last year was a couple of old-maid school- 
teachers. They put their savin’s into mak- 
in’ the cash payment, and was goin’ to 
raise Welsh rabbits. No, that wasn’t it— 
Belgian hares. They hung on till fall and 
went back to school-teachin’ again, and 
Hard Collarmore got the place. Now he 
seems to have sold it to you for a straw- 
berry farm.” 

_ Mr. Hapgood’s chin trembled and his 
lips quivered. From the working of his fea- 
tures, he seemed about to burst into tears. 
He brushed his sleeve across his eyes, there- 
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by nearly knocking off his spectacles. 
Then, sniffing audibly, he drew from his 
pocket a folded white handkerchief, and, 
holding it by the corner, shook it out. A 
sudden gust of wind snatched the handker- 
chief from his fingers and carried it to the 
ground beyond Wuggles. 

The pedler, who had already set down 
his basket, jumped and hastily seized the 
square of linen. If his back had not been 
toward Mr. Hapgood, that gentleman might 
have seen Wuggles’s eyes open wide for an 
instant, as if in surprise, as he stooped to 
pick up the handkerchief. But the itiner- 
ant merchant’s face was as blank as ever 
when he returned the plowman’s property. 

“What shall I do?” wailed the pale- 
faced man. “What can I do about it? 
My health is poor. I had to get out into 
the country. I supposed that Mr. Collar- 
more was a reputable person. Everybody 
said he was a leading citizen. I made him 
a cash payment of eight hundred dollars— 
all I could spare, leaving me just money 
enough to live on until June and buy some 
farming-tools and this horse. Mr. Collar- 
more said there was a lot of money in straw- 
berries. Do you suppose he will give me 
my payment back?” 

“ The minister says that miracles are al- 
ways possible, but knowin’ Hard Collar- 
more as I do, I don’t suppose he’d ever give 
anybody a cent back if he could possibly 
help doin’ it. Even if this land was fit for 
strawberries, you couldn’t get a crop that 
amounted to nothin’ until the second year.” 

“ But what shall I do?” 

“Tf I was you, I’d get a job and go to 
work. If you’ve got to be outdoors, you 
won’t want a job in the shop, but mebbe 
you can get a job drivin’ team for some- 
body. I’ll keep my eyes open for you, and 
if I hear of anybody that wants a man I'll 
let you know.” 

“ T'll think it over,” replied Joseph Hap- 
good doubtfully. “ I—I don’t just realize 
it yet. Do you suppose somebody else 
would buy the place?” 

“ Nobody ’d buy it that knew farm-land. 
Hard Collarmore probably stuck you dou- 
ble what the place is wuth. He charged 
them school-teachers, last year, three thou- 
sand dollars for it.” 

“ The price to me was twenty-eight hun- 
dred—eight hundred cash and two thou- 
sand on mortgage.” 

“ Twice its value! The best thing about 
the old Pickles place is that so much of the 
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land runs along the pond. It would make 
a nice summer place for a city man who 
happened to like it and was willin’ to spend 
the money. I always figgered that the land 
around this pond, it bein’ only twenty miles 
from Boston, should develop into a nice 
summer place some day. People would 
buy lots and build cottages; but when that 
time will come, nobody can say.” 

“ Perhaps you can sell it for me,” sug- 
gested Hapgood. 

“What makes you think I could sell any- 
thin’?” demanded Wuggles. “ You said a 
little while ago you took me for a tramp.” 

“T’m sorry. After hearing you talk, it 
strikes me that you must be a competent 
business man, and you certainly are a good 
salesman.” 

“How do you know I’m a good sales- 
man?” demanded Wuggles. 

Mr. Hapgood looked embarrassed. 

“ Why—er—er—you couldn’t have made 
a success of building up a pedling business 
in opposition to the Collarmores unless you 
were a good salesman, could you?” 

“Mebbe not,” admitted Wuggles. “I 
s’pose I have got along pretty well for a 
young feller. I’ve been in a few trades, too, 
outside the pedlin’ business, as folks will 
tell you, if you live in this town long 
enough. They’ll probably tell ye that I’ve 
made money and got some laid away. You 
hear all kinds of things in a town like this. 
Mebbe I could do suthin’ with this place. 
I'll admit I’m kind o’ tempted to. I told 
Hard Collarmore last fall, when he cheated 
them two school-teachers, that if he sold 
this place to another greenhorn I’d be 
tempted to take a hand myself. It kind o’ 
looks as if he’d thrown my words right back 
in my face, don’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does,” replied Hapgood 
eagerly. “If I’ve been cheated, and you 
can help me out of this hole I’m in, I'll 
appreciate it to my dying day!” 

“ Don’t doubt it,” returned Wuggles dry- 
ly. “But jest how do you figger I can 
help you?” 

“You might buy the place yourself,” 
suggested Hapgood hastily. 

“T might and I might not. Jest told ye, 
Hard Collarmore charged ye double what 
the place is wuth. I'd like to put out a 
matter of eight hundred dollars jest to 
oblige a stranger in town, but business be- 
fore charity is my motto.” 

“T didn’t intend to ask for charity, Mr. 
Wuggles; but you just said yourself that 
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this land around the pond could be de- 
veloped into a nice summer place, and lots 
sold to people who would buy cottages. 
There isn’t another undeveloped spot like 
this within the same distance of Boston. I 
believe you are right—if the place was 
properly opened up and developed, a lot of 
money could be made out of it.” 

“Then why don’t you do it yourself?” 

Hapgood raised his hands despairingly. 

“ How can I? It would take money to 
lay out the land, and advertise it, and carry 
out the sales. I told you I haven’t any 
money, and I’m no business man. If I can 
only get back what I’ve put into it, I'll be 
satisfied and happy.” 

He looked at Wuggles appealingly. 

“You’d ought to be both satisfied and 
happy in that case,” replied the traveling 
merchant. “ Anybody that could get back 
his money after old Hard Collarmore’s once 
got his hooks on it is lucky. I'll think it 
over; but I figger I’ve got my business to 
’tend to without tryin’ to make no uncer- 
tain fortune in a real-estate deal. Mind if 
I go over to the house now and see the 
missus? Mebbe Mrs. Hapgood ’d like to 
buy some coffee or tea.” 

“T’m not married,” returned the poor 
man hastily. “The lady who keeps house 
for me is my sister. Her name is Elsie. 
You tell her that I said to buy something.” 

“Much obliged,” acknowledged Wug- 
gles, as he took up his basket and sham- 
bled away. “ Glad to have all the trade I 
can get. If I can’t make a dollar off my 
friends, who can I make a dollar off of?” 


II 


LaTE the following week, Nathaniel Nor- 
ton, the local real-estate man, was some- 
what surprised to see Wuggles walk into his 
office. The relations between the two men 
were not very cordial, for the pedler was 
not persona grata with the upper circle of 
business in Mylesham. Norton, however, 
was diplomatic enough to assume a show of 
politeness toward a man who was known to 
have money in the bank, and who might 
some day decide to invest in land. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Wuggles? Glad 
to see you. Have achair. What’s on your 
mind?” 

“ Well, Mr. Norton, I come to you kind 
o’ partly lookin’ for advice, and partly with 
the idee that mebbe there might be a dol- 
lar in it for both of us. You know the old 
Pickles place?” 
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Norton nodded. 

“ Well, it’s been sold again to another 
greenhorn for double what it’s wuth. What 
do you think o’ that kind o’ doin’s?” 

“T didn’t do it,” interposed Norton has- 
tily. “It was Hard Collarmore’s deal, 
right through. All I did was to prepare the 

rs.” 

“ Nobody accused you o’ nothin’,” re- 
plied Wuggles. “I s’pose you have to pre- 
pare papers for anybody that ‘ll pay your 
fee. If it was me, though, I’d hate to take 
even a commission on a deal as mean as 
that one.” 

“It’s none of my business what people 
will pay for property,” Norton insisted. 
“TI told you I didn’t do the selling. It was 
Hard Collarmore’s doing from start to fin- 
ish. How do you happen to be interested 
in the old Pickles place?” 

Wuggles scratched his head. 

“T dunno as I jest know, Mr. Norton. 
I saw this feller out in the field one day 
tryin’ to plow in the mud, and I kind 0’ 
scraped acquaintance with him. He told 
me about his buyin’ the place and hopin’ 
to raise strawberries on it—which, of 
course, was a crazy scheme. Nobody could 
do nothin’ with strawberries for two years, 
even if the land was right, which it ain’t. 
I guess I let out suthin’ careless about how 
I might buy the property myself, jest to 
teach a lesson to Hard Collarmore. This 
man that bought the place—Hapgood, his 
name is—has a sister Elsie. She’s some 
years older ’n I be, but she’s a little thing, 
and one of these—you know, the leanin’ 
kind. Second time I called there, I talked 
to her about the poor bargain her brother 
had made. She took it hard, though. it 
seemed that she kind o’ suspected it before. 
She said it took all their money, and there 
wa’n’t nothin’ to do except stay there, un- 
less her brother could get a job or they 
could sell the place. If I could only get 
rid of it for him, she’d consider me an angel, 
or so to speak.” 

“You agreed to help her out, then?” 
asked Mr. Norton. 

“ Agreed nothin’, but when I said I’d be 
glad to do what I could to help ’em, she 
seemed to think I’d promised a lot. Any- 
how, the next time I went there, Brother 
Joseph wa’n’t plowin’. He was settin’ 







round the house with a bad cold. When 
Sister Elsie come to talk to me, her voice 
was full 0’ sobs, if you know what I mean, 
Mr. Norton, and her eyes was all filled up 
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with tears. It seems they’d been talkin’ it 
over between ’em, and while I hadn’t said 
a word further than what I told you, ad- 
mittin’ I’d be glad to help ’em out if I 
could, they seemed to have made up their 
minds that I could get rid of the place for 
’em, and get ’em back their eight hundred 
dollars. Elsie wanted to know how soon I 
thought I could put the deal through. 

“ Well, I put ’em off, but this mornin’ I 
got a message askin’ me to come up and see 
her. I found her awful down in the mouth, 
and the whole house as solemn as if there 
was goin’ to be a funeral. Her brother was 
in bed, sick with an awful cough. Sister 
Elsie said hé inherited weak lungs; and if 
only they could get the money right off and 
go South with it, to Jersey or Florida or 
somewhere, it might save his life.” 

“What did you do?” inquired Norton, 
seemingly more anxious as to the result of 
the interview than as to the condition of 

oseph Hapgood. 

“Do!” echoed Wuggles. “ What could 
I do with that girl lookin’ at me with her 
great blue eyes wet with tears, and her 
brother coughin’ himself to death in the 
next room? What could I do? I ain’t fit 
to be trusted alone with a woman in trou- 
ble. I need a guardeen. I told her I’d buy 
the place myself, leavin’ the mortgage 
standin’, pay her brother the eight hundred 
dollars he paid for the durned old barren, 
and they could go to Florida, so he could 
get rid of his cough right off.” 

“You've really bought the old Pickles 
place?” 

Norton’s voice sounded elated. 

“I said I’m goin’ to. I told her I’d take 
over the place as soon as they could get the 
papers ready, which would be to-morrow.” 

“They must be very grateful to you,” 
commented Mr. Norton. 

“ Well, she—she said I was an angel and 
a saint. I told her mebbe I was a saint, 
but I figgered I was pretty skinny for an 
angel. I s’pose you can fix up them papers, 
Mr. Norton, as good as anybody, as long 
as you handled the deal in the first place.” 

“T’ll have them ready in the morning,” 
replied Norton. “Do you want the title 
to the property looked up?” 

“ Figger they ain’t no use in it. Hard 
Collarmore ’d never have took it on his 
hands unless the title was all right, so it 
ain’t no use payin’ a lawyer to do the work 
again. Them papers wa’n’t. all I come to 
see ye about, Mr. Norton, though.” 
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“ Well?” 

“T been kind o’ exercisin’ my brain over 
this Pickles place ever since it come up to 
me to buy it. As a farm, we’ve got to ad- 
mit that it’s pretty nigh wuthless; but it 
does seem to me that it could be cut up and 
sold in lots for summer cottages to folks 
that would come out from the city. You 
know there’s some cottages on the west side 
of the lake now, but on the east side, where 
the Pickles farm is, there ain’t none at all. 
If the public got interested, those buildin’- 
lots on the water-front ought to bring as 
much as five or six hundred dollars apiece, 
seems to me.” 

“The east side of the lake has never 
been considered any good,” remarked Nor- 
ton. “ It’s too hard to get at.” 

“ That’s jest the p’int,” agreed Wuggles. 
“ There’s a long, rocky ridge that runs east 
of the lake, parallel to it. It’s all boulders 
and brush and hell-rope, so a body can 
hardly get in there walkin’, to say nothin’ 
of ever building a cart-road. The ridge 
breaks in the middle, and the little hollow 
that the Pickles farm is in gives an entrance 
to the whole east side of the lake, you might 
say. My idee is to buy up all the cheap 
land along the whole east shore, up and 
down the lake. It’s no good to anybody 
except whoever owns the Pickles farm, be- 
cause nobody else can get at it; but with 
that land bought up, then I’d run an enter- 
in’ road in through the Pickles place, 
branchin’ into another road along the shore 
of the lake both ways. Of course, them 
roads could only be summer roads made out 
o’ dirt, and they wouldn’t cost much; but 
they’d give an entrance from the main high- 
way. I'll bet that if the idee once got start- 
ed, then the land along the lake shore would 
sell like hot cakes. They ought to be good 
money in the whole deal.” 

“T believe you’re right,” said Norton 
slowly. “I don’t know but there is some- 
— in the idea. Are you planning to do 

is?” 

“T’d like to, but I’m scared it’s too big 
for me to handle alone. I might raise the 
money to buy the land and lay out the road, 
on a pinch, but it’s too much of a job for 
one man to attend to. I mean not only 
layin’ out the place, but sellin’ the lots. I 
ain’t no real-estater. I’m nothin’ but a 
grocery-pedler. I don’t know nothin’ about 
advertisin’ in the newspapers, runnin’ ex- 
cursions, and gettin’ the people here, like 
them big real-estate men do it. I know you 
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have connections with some o’ them Boston 
real-estate folks that send you out custom- 
ers for farms and summer places, and I 
thought mebbe you could get some o’ them 
interested. Then we could work together, 
and they’d be a dollar in it for all of us. 
What say?” 

Mr. Norton considered in silence for a 
few minutes. 

“T say I think it’s a pretty good idea, 
and I'll do it. There'll have to be other 
legal papers drawn up—agreements and so 
on, you know.” 

“ Then I'll leave it in your hands,” con- 
ceded Wuggles. “ One other thing I’d like 
to have you do, though, to-morrow.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ T’d like to have you go up and see Hap- 
good, and finish the business with him. 
Get the deed signed, and mail it over to the 
county-seat to be recorded. Here’s my 
check for eight hundred dollars, made pay- 
able to Joseph Hapgood.” 

“You don’t want to finish the business 
yourself?” asked Norton. 

“Nope! You see I don’t—that is—” 
Wuggles was actually turning a dull red. 
“You see, when I finally said I’d buy the 
place, Miss Elsie, she kissed me. I’m 
scared she might do it again.” 

Wuggles laid his check on the desk, 
scrambled awkwardly to his feet, and sham- 
bled to the door. 

“You see,” he explained hesitatingly, 
“ T ain’t used to bein’ kissed by women.” 

The door closed behind him. Norton 
threw back his head and was about to ex- 
plode in a hearty laugh when the merri- 
ment froze on his face. The door had 
opened again. 

“No, nor yet by men, neither,” added 
Wuggles. 

His words were but an excuse. His sud- 
den reentry had given him an excellent 


_ view of the real-estate man’s face. The 


door closed once more and finally on the 
itinerant merchant. 


Ill 


Some people, when they set a trap for 
another, like to allow the victim to play 
with the bait a little before springing the 
trap. Hardy Collarmore and his son Rex 
allowed Wuggles to have possession of the 
old Pickles place for three days. 

It was in one of the softer days of early 
spring, with April sunshine smiling from 
blue skies, when Wuggles, who had been 
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spending the forenoon clearing up the yard 
and doing some odd repairs, was interrupt- 
ed in his task of nailing up a leaning shed 
door by the approach of the Collarmores, 
father and son. 

“ What are you doing here?” demanded 
Rex Collarmore. 

Wuggles turned and stood blinking sleep- 
ily at the two. 

“ Doin’ here?” he echoed. “ Why, I’m 
jest fixin’ up the place a mite. That Mr. 
Hapgood that sold the place to me, he 
wa’n’t very husky, and part of the time he 
was sick, so he didn’t have time—” 

“ He sold this place to you?” exclaimed 
Hardy Collarmore. 

“Sold it to me,”’ Wuggles assured him. 
“ He kind o’ lost hope o’ sellin’ those straw- 
berries you told him about in time for the 
June market; so he kind o’ give up, and I 
paid him his money—or rather Mr. Norton 
paid it to him for me—and him an’ his sis- 
ter went South. At least, I s’pose they 
went South. That’s where they was goin’ 
to see if they couldn’t cure his cough.” 

“You’re crazy!” interrupted Rex Col- 
larmore rudely. “‘ When do you think you 
bought the place?” 

“ Last Wednesday mornin’,” Wuggles re- 
plied. “ At least, I s’pose it was Wednes- 
day mornin’. That’s when Mr. Norton 
was s’posed to close the deal. I give him 
the check, because I didn’t want to see them 
folks again. Er—Sister Elsie took on so, 
it kind o’ harrowed out my feelin’s.” 

“ Have you got your deed?” 

“T s’pose so. That is, Mr. Norton got 
it, but he mailed it over to the county-seat 
to have it registered. I saw it before he 
mailed it. It was signed all right, by Mr. 
Hapgood—Joseph Hapgood. Real estate 
is Mr. Norton’s business, and I left it for 
him to put it through in proper form.” 

“ Didn’t his wife sign the deed?” de- 
manded Rex Collarmore. 

“ His wife!” echoed Wuggles. “ Joseph 
Hapgood told me he wa’n’t married.” 

“Looks to me as if you’d been done, 
Wuggles,” broke in the elder Collarmore. 
“ T can’t say as I’m very sorry, considering 
the way you’ve always acted toward me. 
The pitcher that goes to the well too often 
gets broke at last, you know.” 

“ Easy, governor!” cautioned Rex. 

“ Done!” echoed Wuggles. “ You mean 
to say you’ve done me, Mr. Collarmore?” 

“ Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Hardy Collar- 
more hastily. “I ain’t had nothin’ to do 
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with it. If anybody’s done you, it’s this 
Hapgood couple, of course. I don’t care 
nothin’ about your business with them. All 
I do know is that the two on ’em, Joseph 
Hapgood and his wife Elsie, sold me back 
this place last Tuesday, and I paid the 
price. I got their deed with both their sig- 
natures on it, and took it over to the 
county-seat and had it registered. If you 
paid them eight hundred dollars for another 
deed, signed only by Joseph Hapgood, you 
paid out your good money for a worthless 
r.” 

“ How did you know I paid eight hun- 
dred dollars?” demanded Wuggles. 

Hardy Collarmore blushed, bit his lips, 
and swallowed. 

“ Why, er—er—somebody said that was 
the price,” he responded. ‘“ Maybe Norton 
told it.” 

“Mebbe he did,” assented Wuggles. 
“ They’s always a loose ear hangin’ out to 
catch whatever a loose jaw drops. So you 
think this place don’t belong to me?” 

“T’m sure of it,” replied Hardy Collar- 
more. “If you have any doubts, you can 
run your eye over this here paper.” 

He took a folded document from his vest 
pocket and handed it to Wuggles, who ex- 
amined it carefully. It was undoubtedly a 
deed for the old Pickles place, signed by 
Joseph Hapgood and his wife, Elsie Hap- 
good, duly attested, and bearing the stamp 
of the registrar of deeds. 

“ Looks all right, don’t it?’ demanded 
Hardy Collarmore. 

“Looks all right to me,” replied Wug- 
gles slowly. “ I'll admit that this here deed 
was signed before I got mine from that 
Hapgood couple. Looks to me as if they’d 
done me out of eight hundred dollars—or 
at least as if somebody had,” he amended, 
looking up at the Collarmores. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Rex 
Collarmore truculently. 

“‘ Jest what I said. I been done out of 
eight hundred dollars by somebody. Proves 
that everybody’s got a weak spot, even if 
he don’t suspect it. I never s’posed that a 
pair of greenhorns that was innercent 
enough to buy the old Pickles place for a 
strawberry farm could know enough to 
hatch up a scheme to get eight hundred dol- 
lars out o’ me for a wuthless deed. That 
Elsie woman’s cryin’ was what done it.” 

The eyes of the two Collarmores met, 
and almost imperceptible nods were ex- 
changed between them. 
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“ Almost looks to me,” considered Wug- 
gles, “ as if some one had put a job up on 
me that knows me pretty well—somebody 
that thought I might suspect an ordinary 
chap, and could be drawn round and have 
the wool pulled over my eyes by usin’ a 
woman’s tears. Kind o’ small business, 
gettin’ a woman to do your dirty work for 
you—don’t you think so, Rex?” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Rex Collar- 
more, doubling his fists. “ Do you mean 
to insinuate that my father and I planned 
this—” 

“ Don’t mean to insinuate nothin’,” re- 
turned Wuggles mildly. “I was jest tellin’ 
you about it. I'll fight this deal a long 
way, that’s all. It’s taught me a lesson. 
When I exercise the brain, I generally make 
money. When I exercise the heart, I lose 
eight hundred dollars—that is, if the court 
decides your deed is good.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’d be fool 
enough to take this case to court?” ques- 
tioned Rex Collarmore. 

“T dunno. I’d have to get a lawyer. If 
my deed is no good, mebbe the feller is a 
faker anyhow, an’ your deed’s no good, 
too.” 

“ Well, even if it is, which I doubt,” re- 
turned Rex, “ don’t forget that my father 
owned the place before it was deeded to 
Hapgood in the first place, so the ownership 
would naturally revert to him.” 

“ Quite so,” returned Wuggles resigned- 
ly; “ but it looks to me as if I’d got to sue 
somebody. I got to find out who, though.” 

Rex and his father laughed. 

“ Just as you say,” remarked the latter. 
“Now, while you’re making up your mind 
about suing somebody, you take your duds 
and get off the place. Rex and me have 
got some business to ’tend to, and we don’t 
care to have outsiders around.” 

“That’s another thing,” continued the 

grieved Wuggles. “I’ve put in ’most a 
day’s work here fixin’ up the place. Seems 
to me you ought to pay me for that, Mr. 
Collarmore.” 

“ Not a red cent!” broke in Rex. “ No- 
body asked you to come here and work on 
our place.” 

_ “T told you I thought I’d bought it and 
it belonged to me,” insisted Wuggles. 

“We can’t help what you thought. Not 
a cent do you get for the work you’ve done 
here. Clear out!” 

Wuggles wearily gathered his tools to- 
gether and trudged away. Rex Collarmore 
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and his father looked after the retreating 
enemy and laughed. 

“I didn’t think he’d take it quite so 
easy,” said the elder man. 

“What else could he do?” jeered Rex. 
“ He’s lost his money, and all he can do is 
to talk about suing somebody. He'll have 
a sweet time finding Hapgood, or suing him, 
either! Now let’s get to work and figure 
out where that new street ought to run.” 

Wuggles sought the real-estate office. 
Norton jumped up hastily at sight of the 
pedler. 

“ T’ve been trying to get hold of you for 
the past two days, Wuggles,”’ he exclaimed. 
“ Every time I called at your shack, there 
was nobody at home.” 

“T been right around town,” returned 
his visitor. ‘“ Been workin’ on my route or 
over on the old Pickles place. Seems as if 
you could ’a’ found me if you’d wanted me 
very bad.” 

“The old Pickles place is what I wanted 
to see you about,” returned Norton briskly, 
ignoring the remainder of Wuggles’s re- 
marks. ‘“‘ Your deed has come back from 
the registry office, but there seems to be 
some trouble about it. A deed for the same 
property was filed last Tuesday, signed by 
Joseph Hapgood and his wife Elsie. You 
told me that Hapgood was not married, so 
our deed—that is, your deed—with only 
the man’s name, is a day later. It looks to 
me as if it was no good, Wuggles.” 

“TI know,” returned Wuggles wearily. 

There was an unaccustomed droop at the 
corners of his mouth. Norton noted it, and 
thought to himself that there was no fight 
left in the pedler. 

“ How did you know it?” he asked. 

“Hardy Collarmore and Rex jest told 
me about it. They come over to the Pickles 
place while I was doin’ some work there, 
and ordered me off. Looks to me as if I’d 
been cheated out of eight hundred dollars. 
Dunno how I’m goin’ to get it back, unless 
I sue somebody.” 

“TI don’t know who you can sue, unless 
you get hold of this Hapgood and sue him,” 
replied Norton promptly. 

“ Mebbe not. Feel, though, as if I’d like 
to sue somebody. But that wa’n’t what I 
come over here to see you about, Mr. Nor- 
ton. I seem to have lost eight hundred dol- 
lars, but that don’t necessarily spile our 
scheme.” 

“What scheme do you mean?” 

Wuggles looked surprised. 
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“ Our scheme to develop the lake prop- 
erty. You know you was goin’ to talk it 
over with that real-estate friend o’ yourn 
in Boston, and between us we was goin’ to 
make a deal and work out my idee. The 
first thing I want you to do is to go and 
buy that Pickles place over again from 
Hard Collarmore. I'll jest charge that 
eight hundred off to profit and loss, and in 
the end I'll take it out of my profits. Lucky 
I got money enough so I can pay the price 
over again! But I want a good clear title 
this time, Mr. Norton.” 

Norton looked confused. 

“1’m afraid it can’t be done now, Wug- 
gles,” he stammered. 

“ What’s the reason it can’t be done?” 

“ Well, you see—that is, I understand 
that the Collarmores are planning to de- 
velop the lake front as a summer resort 
themselves,” replied Norton hesitatingly. 
“I don’t believe they’d care to sell the 
property now.” 

“ That seems kind o’ funny to me,” re- 
plied Wuggles. “ Here they been sellin’ 
that farm over and over again for years, 
and all of a sudden they discover that it’s 
wuth developin’ into a summer resort prop- 
erty! All of a sudden they get the idee o’ 
doin’ this, after I’d made my plans to do 
it. You’re the only man I told my scheme 
to, Mr. Norton. How do you s’pose the 
Collarmores got a hold of it?” 

“ Well, if you really want to know,” re- 
plied Norton sharply, “I did say some- 
thing to them about it. When that deed 
proved worthless, naturally you were out of 
it, since the Collarmores had the land. I 
had spoken to my real-estate friend in Bos- 
ton about the scheme, and he thought it 
was a good one. I didn’t have any idea 
you’d want to go ahead with it, after losing 
eight hundred dollars, and so I put it up to 
the Collarmores. You couldn’t expect me 
to lose my share of the profits just because 
you were foolish, could you?” 

“T s’pose I couldn’t,” agreed Wuggles, 
shaking his head. “I s’pose it was my 
fault in the fust place in thinkin’ you was 
an honest business man, and could be trust- 
ed. I’d ought to have known better.” 

“Don’t you call me any names!” re- 
sponded Norton. 

“Bless your innercent heart,” replied 
Wuggles, “I ain’t callin’ you names. I 
couldn’t. In the fust place, I don’t know 
any names bad enough to fit you. In the 
second place, it’s exercisin’ the tongue to 
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call names. Exercisin’ the tongue don’t 
pay. Exercisin’ the brain is valuable, I 
find; but every time I exercise the tongue, 
I leak money, and every time I leak money, 
some scallywag usually has a bucket ready 
under the leak!” 

“ Don’t you call me a scallywag!” blus- 
tered Norton. 

“ All right! I won’t, if it hurts your 
feelin’s; but your bein’ so touchy proves 
to me that somebody’s put up a job on me 
in this whole Pickles place affair.” 

“Now that you’ve abused me, I don’t 
mind saying that I’m not sorry you’ve met 
your loss, Wuggles. The pitcher that goes 
to the well too often gets broke at last, you 
know!” 

“ Jest exactly what Hard Collarmore said 
to me. Looks to me still more as if you 
and him had been talkin’ it over. Let me 
add that the pitcher that goes to the well 
may be risky, but if that pitcher happens 
to be loaded with dynamite, and the dyna- 
mite explodes, it’s mighty hard on the well, 
Mr. Norton. Put that in your cud and 
chew on it a while!” 

“ Please close the door when you go out,” 
replied Norton. 

“ Oh, I’m goin’ out, long ’s I’ve had my 
say. An’ don’t think this game is over with 
yet, Mr. Norton. I may have to sue some- 
body before I git through.” 

During the next few days, the Collar- 
mores and Norton were a little apprehen- 
sive that Wuggles might consult a lawyer 
and bring some court action that would at 
least temporarily tie up the projected im- 
provements at the lake. But the only news 
of the pedler that the local gossip supplied 
was to the effect that he had been out of 
town for a day, and came back with four 
scratches across his face. In the interests 
of the new real-estate development, Wug- 
gles was almost forgotten. 


IV 


A FAT man smoking an uptilted cigar 
stood with his stomach out and his hands 
behind him, looking at a large bill-board 
erected at what had been a few weeks pre- 
viously the edge of a field of the old Pickles 
place. Now, however, a wide road ran 
across the field and away toward the lake. 
This road had been formed by scraping off 
the sod and rolling the dirt underneath. 
By next spring it would again be as swampy 
as the original field through which Joseph 
Hapgood had urged his weary plow-horse 
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only a few weeks before, but for the present 
it looked like a road. 

Undoubtedly it would be ed asa 
road by the purchasers of building-lots until 
they found time to examine its construction 
more closely. The fat man knew that down 
near the lake other similar roads ran north 
and south along the shore. These, too, were 
good enough for summer-time, and good 
enough to sell lots abutting on them. That 
was why they had been built. 

The huge wooden sign-board, by a coin- 
cidence, occupied nearly the same spot as 
that on which Joseph Hapgood had erected 
his “no trespassing ” sign, which had at- 
tracted the attention of Wuggles on that 
morning early in spring. Hapgood’s notice 
had long since disappeared, and in its place 
now appeared this huge invitation to the 
public: 

LAKESIDE VISTA 
Grand Opening Sale of Building-Lots on Decora- 
tion Day, May 30 
BUY FOR A SUMMER HOME! 
BUY FOR INVESTMENT! 


Finest Opportunity in the East—Property Will 
Double in the Next Two Years. Free Ex- 
cursion from Boston on the Day of the 
Sale—Come and Bring All Your 
Friends 
D. Beverty CAWNING, 
Syndicate Manager 


All this was set forth on the immense 
bill-board, not only in white and black, but 
with a profusion of red, blue, green, and 
yellow lettering and decoration which could 
not fail to attract the attention of anybody 
coming within half a mile. 

The fat man suddenly became aware 
that he was not alone in his contemplation 
of the huge sign. Wuggles, Ph.D., pedler 
of coffee, tea, and groceries, stood near by, 
his basket on his arm, apparently studying 
out the meaning of the florid announce- 
ment. The fat man, always a helpful soul 
with an eye to business, immediately pro- 
ceeded to read the entire message aloud for 
the benefit of this rural prospect. 

“ Thanks, mister,” responded Wuggles, 
as humbly as if he had not been able to 
read it for himself. 

“ Better come around and buy a lot,” 
replied the fat man. “ You'll find it a fine 
investment, and we sell on the instalment 
plan if necessary.” 

“ Thanks, mister,” said Wuggles again. 
“| take it you’re Mr. D. Beverly Cawning; 
the syndicate manager. Doubt if I got any 
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use for a building-lot. 
to the funeral, though.” 

“This is no funeral,” objected the fat 
man heartily. “The opening of the sale 
will be a great, grand, and glorious occa- 
sion. We'll have five hundred people out 
here from Boston, and we’ll sell fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lots. It will be a 
great day for this old town!” 

“Don’t doubt it, mister. It may be a 
great day for this old town, but it will be a 
funeral jest the same—a funeral for me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T’ll tell you. The Collarmores and Na- 
thaniel Norton are interested with you in 
your syndicate, I understand.” 

“ They are. I don’t mind saying that it 
was their idea in the first place to develop 
this lake shore; but they came to me to fur- 
nish the experience, work out the scheme, 
and supply a part of the money. Naturally 
they will share in the profits.” 

“You’d ought to make a lot o’ money 
out o’ this scheme,” suggested Wuggles. 
““T been lookin’ over the lots you’ve got 
laid out along the lake shore, and seems to 
me as if you’d ought to clean up fifty thou- 
sand dollars among—” 

The Boston real-estate man looked with 
some interest at this young countryman, 
who appeared to be so apt at arithmetic. 

“ Not fifty thousand dollars clear profit,” 
he corrected. ‘“ We’ve got to do a raft of 
big advertising in the Boston papers to get 
the crowd out here. That costs money. 
I’m willing to admit that we’ll make a good 
thing out of it, though. I wouldn’t have 
gone into it if I hadn’t expected to. It’s a 
wonderful location. What surprises me is 
that nobody took hold of it before.” 

“Shore o’ the lake has always been 
mighty hard to get at,” explained Wuggles. 
“ Puttin’ a road in this hollow by the old 
Pickles place is the only way to get an en- 
trance, but nobody seemed to have thought 
of it till I come along. It was really my 
idee.” 

“Your idea!” exclaimed Mr. Cawning. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“Jest what I say. You come mighty 
near havin’ me for a partner, instead o’ the 
Collarmores. I thought I’d bought the 
place, but I was cheated by a false deed, 
and the Collarmores got hold of it. I told 
the idee to Mr. Norton, knowing that he 
had real-estate connections in Boston, and 
that we’d have to have somebody to help 
develop the plan. When I lost the place, 
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he dropped me and took up with the Col- 
larmores instead. To tell the truth—but I 
can’t prove it—I shouldn’t be surprised if 
he’d been conniverin’ with the Collarmores 
and set out to do me from the very start.” 

The Boston real-estate man’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“T guess I’ve heard about you. You 
must be the grocery-pedler they were speak- 
ing about, who’s been going around saying 
he was going to sue somebody. I take it, 
young man, that you haven’t sued anybody 
yet.” 

“No, mister, I ain’t. I thought that 
mebbe things bein’ as they be, you’d be 
willin’ to make me a little allowance for the 
idee. Don’t you think it would be fair to 
me to give me a small share in the profits?” 

The fat man laughed heartily. 

“Say, but you are a greenhorn!” he 
ejaculated. “1 guess it was your idea all 
right, from what Norton and the Collar- 
mores have said, but you can’t expect me to 
protect you after you were foolish enough 
to let it get away from you.” 

“ But you’re goin’ to make a big lot o’ 
money out o’ this deal, mister, and you 
wouldn’t have made it if it hadn’t been for 
me. Seems as if you could afford to give 
me a little share.” 

“ Maybe I shall make a lot of money, 
young man, but it doesn’t come so easy 
that I can afford to throw it around to 
every boob who doesn’t know enough to 
take care of himself. I tell you what I'll 
do, though—lI’ll give you ten per cent dis- 
count on the price of any building-iot you 
want to pick out, if you care to buy one.” 

“ Seein’ as I could have bought this land 
three months ago for about three per cent 
0’ the price you’re askin’ for it,” replied 
Wuggles, “I guess I ain’t interested. If 
you ain’t willin’ to pay me for my idee, I’ll 
have to let the folks from Boston buy the 
buildin’-lots. Good day, mister.” 

Wuggles picked up his basket of gro- 
ceries and trudged away, followed by the 
amused gaze of Mr. Cawning. 


V 


DecoraTIon Day dawned mild and sun- 
ny, although some of the older inhabitants 
of Mylesham averred that it would rain 
before night. In the grass-grown square 
in the center of the village the usual little 
group of Grand Army veterans had assem- 
bled, preparatory to their march to the 
cemetery to decorate the graves of their 
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comrades. This march was to be followed 
by exercises in the old church. 

Despite the moral backing given by their 
neatly pressed blue uniforms and freshly 
brushed slouch hats, the little group of vet- 
erans stood around uneasily. The reason 
for their uneasiness lay in the fact that 
they were almost alone in the village square. 
A dozen children, still in the pinafore stage, 
romped upon the grass or stood open- 
mouthed. A few older men and women 
wandered about slowly and uncertainly; 
but the small boy of active age, together 
with his sister, was not to be seen. And, 
save for an occasional conscientious rela- 
tive of some Grand Army man, the older 
people were conspicuously absent. 

Usually, on this day of the year, the 
people of Mylesham were present to the 
number of several hundred as onlookers 
and audience at the Grand Army exercises; 
but to-day they were evidently elsewhere. 
One veteran, after several times taking off 
his spectacles, polishing them, and then re- 
placing them on his nose, in a vain effort 
to discover that his eyes had been deceiv- 
ing him, demanded querulously of his 
neighbor: 

“What on airth’s the matter?” 

“ Ain’t you heard?” was the reply. “ Lis- 
ten to that!” 

The notes of a brass band playing a live- 
ly tune sounded in the distance. 

“ Brass band down to the railroad de- 
pot,” continued the second veteran. 

“ That’s where all the folks are. Excur- 
sion train’s comin’ out from Boston to that 
sale of buildin’-lots over by the lake—Lake- 
side Vista, they call it.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about it,” acknowl- 
edged the first veteran; “ but I ain’t been 
over that way much lately. Don’t get out 
so much as I used to. Them Collarmores 
are mixed up in it, ain’t they?” 

“Yes, and a feller from Boston named 
Cawning. Desecration, I call it, lettin’ 
loose a crowd of excursion folks on a peace- 
ful community on Decoration Day! I 
made up my mind, when I heard about it, 
never to buy another dollar’s worth of them 
Collarmores unless I have to. Next meetin’ 
of the post, I’m goin’ to tell the boys and 
suggest that all us Grand Army men stop 
tradin’ with them. Excursions an’ jig tunes 
and sellin’ buildin’-lots on Decoration Day! 
Desecration!” 

“T feel about as you do,” agreed the 
other; “ but they’s a lot of us been runnin’ 
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bills with Hard Collarmore for a long time, 
and as long as we owe him money, we can’t 
very well quit tradin’ with him. Some peo- 
ple will do anything to make a dollar; but 
I’m surprised that so many decent folks 
should be drawed away from the Grand 
Army exercises by a brass band. Glad I 
ain’t got to live to the time when folks for- 
get altogether that we saved the Union!” 

To do the people of Mylesham justice, 
many of them shared the feeling of the 
Grand Army men that the proposed doings 
at the lake-side on Decoration Day were 
something like a desecration of the hours 
set aside to the memory of the nation’s he- 
roic dead. As so often happens, however, 
curiosity and the love of novelty had over- 
come the compunctions of conscience, and 
many of those who felt secretly guilty had 
nevertheless gone to the station to see the 
excursion train come in. 

For a few minutes more the old men in 
blue uniforms continued to shuffle their feet 
uneasily on the village green. Then the 
fife-and-drum corps of three pieces arrived 
and played “ Rally Round the Flag, Boys!” 

The result of this effort was to diminish 
the audience by one. A new small boy ap- 
peared hurriedly from somewhere, but at 
the same time two small dogs even more 
hurriedly went home. 

Across the village square shambled Wug- 
gles, Ph.D., his clothes, hair, and face giv- 
ing the same faded-out impression as usual. 
As was befitting to the day, however, he 
was without his basket; and in further def- 
erence to the occasion he wore a small sprig 
of lilac in his buttonhole. The lilac had 
been placed there by the Widow Pillow, a 
middle-aged matron who took a motherly 
interest in Wuggles, even to the extent of 
trying to improve his personal appearance 
when opportunity offered. It was due to 
the Widow Pillow’s further suggestion that 
Wuggles’s hair happened to be combed. 

He shambled up to the little group of 
veterans and observed to their leader: 

“ Fine mornin’, John! Seems to me you 
ain’t got much of a crowd. Where’s all the 
folks?” 

The commander considered that to ig- 
nore a man’s title and call him “ John,” 
just because one happened to be acquainted 
with him in his usual vocation of carpenter 
on week-days, constituted a bad breach of 
etiquette. The friendliness and interest of 
the grocery-pedler were obvious, however, 
and the veteran decided to pardon the 
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breach of etiquette on the ground that Wug- 
gles probably didn’t know any better. 

“It does look as if there wasn’t quite so 
many folks round as usual,” he admitted. 

“ Not quite so many!” echoed Wuggles. 
“T should say they wa’n’t ten per cent as 
many as last year. Dunno’s they’s five per 
cent. Seems a shame, to me!” 

“Tt’s a danged outrage, that’s what it 
is,” acknowledged the commander, warm- 
ing up under the influence of sympathy. 
“ Everybody’s gone down to the depot to 
see that danged real-estate excursion. 
They’ve got a brass band there.” 

Wuggles looked at the hesitating, dis- 
couraged group; then he gazed upward at 
the sky. For a few moments he appeared 
to be considering. 

“Some folks thought it looked like rain 
this mornin’,” he suggested. “ Think it ‘ll 
rain this afternoon?” 

“ Ain’t no sign of it I can see.” 

“ Ask the rest on ’em.” 

“ What’s the use? I’ll guarantee it won’t 
rain before sundown.” 

“ Ask the rest on ’em,” insisted Wuggles. 
“Tf they all think it won’t rain, I’ve got 
suthin’ to say.” 

“* My judgment on the weather is jest as 
good as anybody’s,” said the dignified com- 
mander; “ but I’ll ask ’em.” 

The poll of those in the vicinity de- 
veloped an almost unanimous belief that 
there would be no rain before evening. One 
elderly leather-worker thought it might 
shower a bit before supper-time; but an- 
other, the oldest man in the company, ex- 
pressed his willingness to eat his hat if there 
were a drop of moisture before midnight. 

“ Good!” exclaimed Wuggles. “ Well, if 
there ain’t goin’ to be any rain this after- 
noon, why don’t you put off the exercises 
till then? By that time folks ought to be 
tired o’ the real-estate excursion, and they’d 
come here. You’d have a crowd for the 
parade and a congregation for the exercises 
in the church. Now you aif’t got neither.” 

Judging by their faces, most of the vete- 
rans were willing to adopt this suggestion, 
but it brought instant expostulation from 
two-thirds of the fife-and-drum corps. 

“We ain’t hired beyond one o’clock,” 
objected the fife and the snare-drum. 

“You can play jest as well this after- 
noon, can’t you?” asked the commander. 

“ Can’t do it,” returned the fife. “We 
got-to pitch ’n’ ketch.” 

Rightly interpreting this remark to mean 
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that the fife and the drum had been en- 
gaged to act as pitcher and catcher respec- 
tively of a local baseball nine, the com- 
mander looked discouraged; but Wuggles 
was ready with another suggestion. 

“ There’s other music can be got, if this 
fife-and-drum corps can’t be on hand.” 

“Can’t, nuther,” contradicted the fife. 
“ Every drum corps in the county is hired 
for to-day. You couldn’t get a holt of mu- 
sic for this afternoon, not for love nor 
money. I know what I’m talkin’ about!” 

“ Ain’t disputin’ you,” Wuggles_re- 
turned; “ but I’ll tell you what I'll do. I 
ain’t done very much for the post lately, 
except give ’em some coffee for their last 
supper. If you men want to put off your 
exercises until this afternoon, I’ll guarantee 
to furnish you the music. It ’ll be music 
that ’ll satisfy you jest as well as this fife- 
and-drum corps.” 

“ Guarantee!” jeered the fife. “ You 
can’t guarantee it. It can’t be did.” 

“ Mebbe not,” replied Wuggles; “ an’ 
mebbe it can. I give in that you’d ought 
to know more about music than I do, long 
as music’s your business on holidays, when 
it ain’t pitchin’ and catchin’. Jest the same, 
I'll guarantee good music for this afternoon. 
To show I mean business, I’ll put up twenty 
dollars as a guarantee.” 

He took out a worn wallet and extracted 
a bill, which he handed to the commander. 

“You can hold this, John; and if you 
don’t have music this afternoon that’s per- 
fectly satisiactory, why, you can turn it 
over to the treasury of the post.” 

The commander still looked a little 
doubtful, when another man suggested: 

“We could march to the bass drum on 
a pinch.” 

The bass drummer, a fat man with a 
black mustache, who had been standing 
gloomily silent, brightened up at this. To 
march at the head of a procession as one- 
third of a fife-and-drum corps is better 
than not to mareh at all. 

“T can hit her up so you can keep time, 
all right,” he promised. “ Cost you a dol- 
lar seventy-five.” 

“Will you donate the bass drum?” the 
commander thus appealed to Wuggles. 

“T will if I don’t furnish no better mu- 
sic—that is, no different music,” he amend- 
ed hastily, to save the fat man’s feelings. 

“T ain’t goin’ to stick around here all 
day "less I’m sure of a job,” insisted the 
bass drummer. 
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“ All right,” agreed Wuggles. “ We'll 
guarantee you the dollar seventy-five; but 
if my twenty dollars is forfeited, it’s got to 
come out o’ that.” 

There was some disposition in the ranks 
to bicker over this proposed arrangement, 
but Wuggles hastily insisted that since he 
had agreed to furnish music, if all that was 
available should prove to be the bass drum, 
it was right that the drummer’s pay should 
come out of the twenty. This was finally 
agreed to, and the veterans broke ranks, 
with the understanding that they were to 
come together again at noon. Then, after 
the dinner in the church vestry, they would 
carry out their postponed program. 

“T only hope that they won’t nothin’ 
else go wrong, and that the crowd ’Il be here 
this afternoon,” said the commander. 

“If there ain’t, I’m goin’ to be a heap 
sorrier than you,” replied Wuggles. “ An’, 
gentlemen, while I ain’t tryin’ to do no 
business on Decoration Day, don’t forget, 
an’ don’t let your wives forget, on other 
days, that I’m pedlin’ tea, coffee, extracts, 
and groceries in opposition to them Collar- 
mores that promoted the land-sellin’ scheme 
down at the lake and busted up your pro- 
gram. Hope I'll see you this afternoon!” 

Wuggles walked away. He did not go 
to the railroad-station, where most of the 
population of Mylesham was awaiting the 
excursion train; nor did he go to the border 
of the lake, where the new road had been 
built and Mr. Cawning’s building-lots were 
staked out. 

VI 


Harpy CoLLaARMorRE and his son Rex 
were not with the early crowd at the rail- 
road-station. It was their custom, on a 
holiday, to keep their general store open 
for a time in the forenoon. This morning, 
although there was very little trade, it was 
their intention to close up about half past 
nine, when, according to schedule, the larg- 
er portion of the excursion crowd would 
have reached the shores of the lake. Then 
the two merchants meant to go over, to- 
gether with Nathaniel Norton, to assist the 
smart young men whom Mr. Cawning em- 
ployed as salesmen to dispose of the lots. 

Norton was in the Collarmores’ office in 
the back part of their store. A little earlier 
he had stepped briskly across the village 
square, but a tongue-lashing which he had 
received from an indignant veteran, who 
gave the real-estate man his opinion of the 

















him to the seclusion of the Collarmores’ 
back office. There the three members of 
the syndicate sat and smoked in the inter- 
vals between customers. 

“ 1’m sorry some of those old fossils took 
it so hard, our trying to do a little business 
on Decoration Day,” said Norton. “It 
can’t be helped, though. You’ve got to 
have a holiday to do business with people 
who buy the kind of lots we’re selling; but 
some of those Grand Army men swear 
they’ll never send another dollars’ worth of 
business my way.” 

“What do you care?” asked Rex Col- 
larmore. “ You'll make more on this pro- 
motion scheme than you would in three 
years of ordinary business. Let the old 
fossils go to blazes!” 

“ They ought to go out and see Lakeside 
Vista for themselves,” said the older Collar- 
more. “ Then they’d see what an improve- 
ment we’re bringin’ to the village. I was 
over there after supper last night, and 
Cawning certainly is on to his job. The 
place looks mighty slick. It’s a purty spot, 
too. The sun was just settin’ over the 
water when I was there, and the lake was 
all colors, like a regular picture. With a 
view as fine as that, it made me wish I had 
a lot there myself!” 

“Nothin’ to hinder your buying one 
from the syndicate,” suggested Norton 
cheerfully. 

Hardy Collarmore grunted. 

“Perhaps there ‘ll be some unsold lots 
left over after the sale is through,” suggest- 
ed Rex Collarmore hopefully. “ I was over 
there myself last night, and I never realized 
what a beautiful place it is. Struck me I’d 
like to have a site for a camp over there 
myself, in case I should get married some 
day.” 

“Nothing to hinder you from buying 
one, either, Rex,” suggested Norton again. 

“ This syndicate don’t sell no lots for real 
money to none of the Collarmore family— 
you may as well understand that,” said 
Hardy Collarmore firmly. ‘“ There won’t 
be many lots sold to local folks, neither. 
Lots of people around here ain’t had time 
to forget what that land used to be held as 
worth. Mr. Cawning tells me he has been 
tryin’ to interest some o’ the natives, but 
ain’t had no luck in that direction.” 

“He even tried to sell a lot to Wuggles 
the other day,” laughed Rex. “Do you 
know that that fellow had the nerve to tell 
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Cawning the development was all his idea 

in the first place, and we cheated him out 
of it? He wanted us to pay him something 
for the use of the idea. Cawning laughed 
at him, of course. I suppose the tramp is 
still going around saying how he’s going to 
sue somebody!” 

“ Time he started to, if he’s ever goin’ 
to begin,” supplemented the elder Collar- 
more. “I'll own I been a little nervous, 
wonderin’ what that feller might spring on 
us before we get through the deal, but he’s 
laid pretty low lately, so I guess he’s give 
it up. Ain’t seen hide nor hair of him to- 
day. It’s time we closed up and started 
for the lake, Rex. I'll lock up, and you 
get out the buggy. I guess the three of us 
can ride in one seat.” 

The buggy, with the three associate mem- 
bers of the syndicate, reached the lake road 
just in time to catch up with the triumphal 
procession headed for Lakeside Vista. 

It was long before the days when auto- 
mobiles were in common use, and Mr. D. 
Beverly Cawning had hired a dozen old- 
fashioned horse-drawn barges to take the 
excursionists from the railroad-station to 
the field of operation. The brass band was 
in the first barge, while more than half the 
excursionists from Boston were crowded 
into the line of vehicles that followed. The 
remainder had been asked to wait at the 
railroad-station until the barges could make 
a second trip and get them; but some en- 
thusiasts, fearing that the best of the lots 
would be sold, had set out on foot, and 
made practically as good time as the labor- 
ing horses. 

Some hundreds of the regular inhabitants 
of Mylesham had followed the band, and 
now added to the procession which 
thronged the road toward the lake. 

“No use tryin’ to drive by the crowd,” 
said Hardy Collarmore. “ We'll have to 
bring up in the rear of the procession until 
we get to the lake.” 

“ Queer!” remarked Norton, as they 
drove along slowly. “ The way the leaves 
have come out on the trees in the woods, 
during the last month, has certainly 
changed the look of things. Back in the 
spring I noticed, when we rounded this cor- 
ner by the boulder, we could always catch 
our first glimpse of the lake; but now I 
can’t see a foot of it. I was beginning to 
wonder whether my eyes had gone wrong, 
but I remembered that the leaves had come 
out on the trees.” 
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“ Leaves do grow fast in the spring,” re- 
plied Hardy Collarmore. “We'll get a 
good view of the lake in a minute.” 

“ Something’s happened up ahead!” ex- 
claimed Rex Collarmore. 

Far in front the people on foot had be- 
gun to hurry. Small boys and some men 
began to run. A mob thrill of excitement 
and curiosity quickly ran through the whole 


procession. 

People stampeded toward the lake. The 
drivers of the barges were forced to hold up 
their horses. At this, many of the passen- 
gers jumped out and joined the crowd run- 
ning on foot. Suddenly the band stopped 
playing in the middle of a bar. 

“ Jerusalem! We got to see what’s the 
matter,” exclaimed Hardy Collarmore. 

He pulled to the left side of the road, 
lashed his horse, and drove by the standing 
barges, heedless either of the ditches or of 
the danger of running down pedestrians. 

As the buggy drove out of the woods and 
came in full view of Lakeside Vista, the 
three lower jaws of its three occupants si- 
multaneously dropped, but no one said a 
word. For a moment no one had anything 
to say. Before them stretched Lakeside 
Vista, the wonderful new development, with 
its yellow dirt roads leading north and 
south. There were the rows of building-lots 
neatly staked out, each one with its clean 
white oblong sign bearing a number. 

But beyond the rows of building-lots— 
where was the beautiful stretch of placid 
water over which the sun had set so superb- 
ly the evening before? 

As the Collarmores and Norton stared 
with bulging eyes, they saw only what ap- 
peared to be a stagnant marsh. On every 
side was mud —slimy black mud, inter- 
spersed with patches of sickly-looking green 
stuff and old, dark, sodden roots of trees, 
resembling huge dead crabs or devil-fishes. 
Only here and there was the dismal expanse 
relieved by a pool or trickling stream of 
water, in which gasping fish and reptiles 
splashed or wriggled or jumped dismally. 

As a body of water, the lake had myste- 
riously disappeared! 


VII 


THE crowd was in great confusion. My- 
lesham people familiar with the previous 
appearance of the place stared in bewil- 
dered wonderment, or merely stood and 
laughed. Many of the excursionists, how- 
ever, took the matter less lightly, thinking 
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it an attempt to swindle them, or at least 
to play a most untimely practical joke. 
Expressions of indignation were heard on 
all sides. 

“ Vista!” exclaimed a little Italian from 
the North End, who had brought his fat 
wife and three children with him. “ Me, I 
say, that is one hell of a vista!” 

The Boston real-estate man, D. Beverly 
Cawning, strode back, his stylish overcoat 
flying in the wind, an unbecoming dent in 
his soft hat, his face flushed, and his whole 
appearance one of dishevelment. 

“ You’re a nice bunch of partners!” he 
exclaimed angrily, addressing the local 
members of the syndicate. “ Why didn’t 
you let me know this had happened? If 
you had telephoned into Boston and tipped 
me off, I could have called off the excursion 
and saved all this expense. We could have 
postponed the sale until later. You're a 
healthy bunch of yaps, you are! Why 
weren’t you on the job?” 

“ Why—why—what has happened?” ex- 
claimed Hardy Collarmore. 

“What has happened! Don’t you see 
what has happened? The lake’s gone out! 
That’s what has happened! If you fellows 
had been on the job, as you ought to have 
been, and had come up here early this 
morning to see that everything was O. K., 
you could have let me know in time. As it 
is, we’ve wasted hundreds of dollars on the 
excursion and thousands on the advertising, 
and now the proposition is a laughing-stock. 
Where do I get off?” 

“ Lake’s gone out!” repeated Hardy Col- 
larmore, utterly bewildered. “ Lake’s gone 
out! I don’t understand how the lake 
could go out. It’s allers been here since I 
was a boy. You needn’t blame me, Mr. 
Cawning. I was here at sunset last night, 
and the lake was all right—jest beautiful.” 

“ Well, it isn’t all right now, and it isn’t 
beautiful. You can see for yourself,” re- 
turned the real-estate man. “ Lakeside 
Vista! Here’s hundreds of people on hand, 
and who’s going to buy lots with a vista like 
that?” 

“‘ What shall we do about it?” questioned 
the younger Collarmore, more practically. 

“The first thing to do is to get these 
people back to the station and head off the 
rest from coming up here. I’ll make a 
speech to the crowd that’s here. I’ll tell 
them that we don’t know what’s happened, 
but the lake will be all right in a few weeks, 
and we shall have another sale. I suppose 
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the dam at the other end has given way, or 
sprung a leak, or something, and that’s 
what let the water out. It’s a wonder you 
rubes never told me this was an artificial 
lake.” 

“Don’t call us rubes!” expostulated 
Norton. “I suppose the lake is artificial 
in away. It’s just as Mr. Collarmore says, 
though—it’s been here ever since we can 
remember, and I don’t suppose any of us 
ever thought anything might happen to it. 
I know it never occurred to me. There’s a 
little old sawmill at the lower end, owned 
by old man Pratt. He sometimes uses it 
in the spring to saw out box-logs. If you 
can get your crowd back to the station, 
we'll go down to the lower end and look at 
the sawmili and the dam, and see if we can 
find out what the matter is.” 

“No, you don’t, now!” returned Mr. 
Cawning. “ You wait until I get rid of this 
crowd, and then I'll go with you. I want 
to see with my own eyes what happened. 
After this I wouldn’t trust the whole three 
of you fellows to keep a three-weeks-old 
baby from falling out of its crib. It’s bad 
enough to have the lake disappear, but if 
one of you had had the gumption to get up 
here early this morning, so that we could 
call the sale off before the crowd came, it 
wouldn’t have been nearly so bad. I'll have 
to speak to them and tell them what a 
fine body of water it’s going to be in the 
future, and then we'll see what we can do.” 

Thus it was that a little later, the crowd 
of excursionists having been headed back 
toward the railroad-station, the old buggy 
started down the nice new road toward the 
south end of the lake. This time the ve- 
hicle was sagging under the weight of four 
men. Cawning, Norton, and the elder Col- 
larmore occupied the seat, while Rex Col- 
larmore sat in the wagon-box behind, his 
legs dangling over the tail-board. 

They reached the end of the new road, 
tied the horse to a tree, and followed a 
rough cart-road, rutted and stony and over- 
hung by branches of trees and crowding 
bushes, until they came to a little clearing 
where rose the gray shingled roof of the old 
sawmill. At the edge of the clearing a sur- 
prise met them in the shape of a nice new 
sign: 

NO TRESPASSING—THIS MEANS you! 
The Mylesham members of the group 


hesitated at the sign, but Cawning boldly 
pushed by it and walked toward the mill. 
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Then the others followed. They walked 
over one of the old logs that served as a 
runway, tramped over the saw-carriage, 
and made their way over scattered boards, 
piles of sawdust, and heaps of shavings. 
They looked curiously at the old-fashioned 
device for sawing shingles, with a half- 
shorn block of wood still clutched in its 
claws, and then hurried through a narrow 
door to a long plank that led along the top 
of the sluiceway. 

Proceeding in single file, the four men 
came to the dam. 

There ‘their eyes quickly discovered why 
the water was out of the pond. The flash- 
boards which had served as a gate had all 
been removed to the very bottom of the 
sluiceway. It was evident that the pond 
was shallower than anybody had supposed, 
and that after the gate was opened it had 
taken only a few hours to drain away most 
of the water and leave the area an unin- 
viting expanse of slimy marsh. 

“ Somebody ’ll have to pay for this!” 
cried Hardy Collarmore. “ Why—what in 
time are you doin’ here, Wuggles?” 

Wuggles was sitting at ease on the far- 
ther side of the dam, where he had been 
partly concealed by a small bush. He 
wore his holiday sprig of lilac, but his hair 
had lost part of its combed appearance. 

Beside him sat two of the old men of the 
Grand Army. One, Hardy Collarmore 
noted, was a village constable; the other 
was no less a personage than the command- 
er. Hardy also noted, as he stepped nearer, 
that Wuggles and tthe constable each had a 
shotgun lying across his lap. 

“ What am I doin’ here?” repeated Wug- 
gles. ‘ Well, you see, I come down here, 
seein’ as it was a holiday, with these friends 
o’ mine, and we was jest settin’ here sun- 
nin’ ourselves an’ takin’ in the view—enjoy- 
in’ the vista, so to speak.” 

The two old men chuckled. 

“ Havin’ given an account o’ myself,” 
continued Wuggles, “ I’m goin’ to ask what 
you are doin’ here?” 

“None of your business, you skinny 
scarecrow!” broke in Rex Collarmore 
roughly. ‘“ Who took the flash-boards out 
of that dam? If you did it, Wuggles, it ’ll 
cost you every cent you’ve got, and we'll 
send you to jail besides. Malicious mis- 
chief don’t go in this town!” 

Wuggles turned his faded blue eyes on 
the speaker and regarded him with mild 
interest. 
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“T sh’d think your papa ’d have learned 
to leave you home by this time, Rex. 
You're always lettin’ that jaw o’ yours 
loose and threatenin’ what you’re goin’ to 
do to people. Some day you'll git some- 
body real riled, the way you talk.” 

“ Oh, you give me a pain!” returned Rex. 
“If you took up those flash-boards, Wug- 
gles, it ‘Il be the sorriest day of your life.” 

“ Mebbe, and mebbe not.” 

“ You don’t deny you pulled up the flash- 
boards,” broke in Beverly Cawning. 

Wuggles’s glance of mild interest was 
turned to the real-estate man. 

“ Deny it, mister? Why should I deny 
it? What business is it of yours or anybody 
else’s who took up the flash-boards? And 
another thing is, though wishin’ to be real 
perlite, and not desirin’ to hurt the feelin’s 
of a stranger in town, didn’t you notice the 
‘no trespassing’ sign out there a ways?” 

“ Oh, give us a rest!” broke in Rex again. 
“ Where’s old man Pratt?” 

“Yes,” persisted Cawning, “ where’s this 
Mr. Pratt? Where’s the owner of this 
mill?” 

“Old man Pratt?” Wuggles repeated. 
He turned to the two old Grand Army men, 
who had thus far remained silent. “ Either 
you two gentlemen seen anythin’ of old man 
Pratt around here to-day?” 

The two old men shook their heads. The 
constable spat tobacco-juice far out into 
the little pool of water just above the dam. 

“ I’m going to find him,” declared Cawn- 
ing. “ The owner of this mill, or whoever 
it was that pulled up those flash-boards and 
let the water out of the lake, has a lot to 
answer for, and I’m going to locate him 
before I leave this town. He’ll find that 
he can’t monkey with me!” 

“Tf you want the owner of this mill and 
the man that pulled up them flash-boards,” 
returned Wuggles coolly, “ you ain’t got fur 
to go to find him. They’re both right here 
on this dam, and they’re both wearin’ the 
same pair o’ pants. Further, them pants 
an’ my breeches are the same.” 

“You mean you own this mill?” 

“ Don’t you believe him!” broke in Rex. 
“Old man Pratt owns the mill. He’s 
owned it for years.” 

“ Did own it for years,” corrected Wug- 
gles coolly. “I bought it of him last 
week.” 

A great light dawned on the Collarmores 
and Nathaniel Norton. Beverly Cawning, 
being a trifle quicker-witted than any of 
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the others, caught its rays a fraction of a 
second sooner than they did. For a mo- 
ment he simply stared at Wuggles, wag- 
ging his head. 

“'You’ve made a mistake this time, 
young man! I suppose you thought it was 
very clever to let the water out of the lake 
and ruin our excursion; but if you’ve got 
any property, as I understand you have, 
you'll find it has been a sorry day for you. 
The syndicate is going to sue you for dam- 
ages, and we'll get them, too. Further, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if there is something 
in the malicious mischief phase of the af- 
fair that will make you liable under the 
criminal law!” 

“T ain’t worryin’ any,” returned Wug- 
gles quietly. “ Nor I didn’t let the water 
out o’ the lake jest to git even, mister. I 
believe in exercisin’ the brain. You can 
make money that way. Ain’t no money I 
ever heard of in exercisin’ the bile. Least- 
wise, I suppose it’s the bile you exercise 
when you get mad, ain’t it?” 

“ What bile are you talking about?” 

“Only this, Mr. Cawning—lI didn’t let 
the water out of the lake jest to get even, 
as you seem to think. The lake’s shallow, 
and one or two good days of rain would fill 
it up again.” 

“ That’s right! We'll have those flash- 
boards back and the lake filled and another 
excursion on the Fourth of July,” returned 
Cawning. “ And you'll pay the damages, 
young man, and the expenses of this one!” 

“Guess not,” returned Wuggles. “It 
may interest you to know, Mr. Cawning, 
and you, too, gentlemen of the syndicate, 
that I didn’t pull up them flash-boards 
without mighty good legal advice. I had 
the whole title to this mill property looked 
into, and looked into careful. The owner 
of this mill originally had the right to dam 
up the brook which makes the lake, and he 
has the right to keep the water dammed up 
all the time if he wants to; but he don’t 
have to if he don’t want to. He can let all 
the water out any time he pleases, or leave 
it out for good if he prefers. You can hire 
your own lawyer if you want to, Mr. Cawn- 
ing, and have it looked up for yourself. 
When you get through, you’ll find that un- 
less the owner of this here sawmill wishes 
it, nobody can compel him to keep the 
water in the lake. As I am now the owner 
o’ this sawmill, I'll notify you right now 
that so long as I am the owner, there ain’t 
goin’ to be no lake.” 
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“ Look here, young man, do you realize 
what this means to us?” 

“ Figger I do, Mr. Cawning. Means 
that all the money you and your feller mem- 
bers o’ the syndicate ”—Wuggles seemed 
to take great delight in this formal mention 
of the syndicate—‘“ means that all the 
money you’ve put in already is total loss, 
unless—”’ 

“ Unless what?” 

“Unless—” Wuggles hesitated and 
pursed his lips, then ruffled his hair until 
the last vestige of his holiday aspect was 
destroyed. “ Unless,” he repeated, “ you 
want to buy the mill.” 

“ Buy nothing!” exclaimed Rex Collar- 
more, in a rage. “If I had a club, Wug- 
gles, I’d knock you off that dam into the 
mud so deep you’d never dig out!” 

Again Wuggles looked mildly interested. 

“ Good thing we brought them shotguns, 
ain’t it?” he observed to the constable. 

The latter nodded. 

“ Unless we buy the property, eh?” per- 
sisted Cawning. ‘“ How much do you want 
for the property? How much is the mill 
worth?” 

“Tt was wuth two thousand dollars to 
old man Pratt when he sold it to me last 
week,” returned Wuggles. “He got his 
own price for it, and I hear already that 
he’s braggin’ how he stuck me for it. The 
price “ll be all over town in another week, 
so I don’t mind tellin’ ye now.” 

“But how much do you want for it?” 
questioned Cawning. 

“Twelve thousand dollars,” returned 
Wuggles quietly. “I figger that will give 
me ten thousand dollars profit and kind 0’ 
balance what I lost by folks takin’ my idee 
and formin’ a syndicate without me up at 
Lakeside Vista.” 

“Twelve thousand dollars!” exclaimed 
Mr. Cawning. “ Why, that’s blackmail!” 

“ Blackmail’s a mean word,” replied 
Wuggles slowly. “I dunno’s I blame you 
for usin’ it, Mr. Cawnin’, but p’raps, if you 
knew the whole history o’ this deal as I 
know it, you wouldn’t be quite so ready to 
call names. I’m goin’ to tell you a leetle 
story, if you don’t mind.” 

“Tt will have to be more than a little 
story to make this mill property worth 
twelve thousand dollars!” 

“Mebbe so, but I'll tell the story any- 
how. I been livin’ in this town all my life 
since I can remember, Mr. Cawning, be- 
ginnin’ as a baby at the poorhouse. That’s 


where I got my name, Wuggles, Ph.D.— 
poorhouse dirt. Never had no fust name. 
Don’t know as I ever needed one. Ever 
since I can remember, when I was a leetle 
feller, Rex Collarmore was always a pickin’ 
on me. I had more black eyes and bloody 
noses and kicked shins and pulled hair off 
Rex Collarmore than I had off all the other 
kids in town. When I grew up and went 
away from the poorhouse, and started out 
earnin’ my own livin’ pedlin’ groceries and 
sech, I had grown to be a bit more husky, 
and Rex Collarmore let me alone, so fur as 
actual layin’ on o’ hands; but him and his 
father, they done their best to ruin my 
business and drive me out 0’ town. Dozens 
o’ mean tricks they tried, Mr. Cawning— 
some on ’em little mean tricks, and some 
on ’em big mean tricks. They bothered me 
a lot, but they ain’t druv me yet.” 

Wuggins had begun slowly and evenly, 
but his speech quickened and his voice rose 
a little as he went on with his story. 

“ Then, when I begun to save money an’ 
get suthin’ ahead, they set out to try and 
take it away from me. Swindles they tried 
—dgettin’ me to buy wuthless stock from a 
snide agent, blackmail, slanderin’ me to my 
customers—I won’t say they’ve tried all 
kinds of swindles, fur every once in a little 
while they try a new one. Rex Collar- 
more’s the brains o’ the combination, what 
brains they is, and I figger he lies awake 
nights tryin’ to scheme jest how he’ll put 
Wuggles, Ph.D., out o’ business. He ain’t 
done it yet, but I’ll admit that once or twice 
he’s come pretty nigh to it. Norton, he 
connivers with ’em, and on the whole 
they’re a pretty slick bunch. But one thing 
I l’arned when I left the poorhouse was to 
exercise the brain, and I been doin’ it. 
Therefore, Mr. Cawning, they ain’t ruined 
me yet, an’ they ain’t often taken away a 
bunch of my money from me. Further, 
I’ve managed to turn the tables on ’em 
once or twice. Mind you, I ain’t never set 
out to swindle them. Whenever they’ve 
ever put up a scheme to cheat me out o’ my 
hard-earned savin’s, I figgered that it was 
part o’ the game and legitimate to turn the 
tables on ’em if I could. Do you foller me - 
so far?” 

VIII 


Mr. CAWNING nodded. 

“Guess you can see,” Wuggles con- 
tinued, “‘ how it was that when I come along 
to the old Pickles place early in the spring, 
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and see a fool sign stuck out about ‘ pick 
no berries here,’ and a stranger from the 
city plowin’ with an old horse in the mud, 
I was curious. Then I got over in the field 
and talked with the feller. He called him- 
self Joseph Hapgood, and fur a few minutes 
I was sorry for him. Then I begun to won- 
der if he wa’n’t such a big fool that he 
wa’n’t no fool at all, and that made me sus- 
picious. When he took out a nice clean 
handkerchief to weep into it, and the wind 
blew it out of his hand, and I picked it up 
and saw what I saw on the handkerchief, 
that made me still more suspicious of the 
feller.” 

“What did you see on the handker- 
chief?” asked Mr. Cawning. 

“ His name in indelible ink, only it wa’n’t 
Joseph Hapgood. It was G. S. Maguire. 
So I went to the house with him with my 
ears and eyes open, and he introduced me 
to his sister Elsie. When he introduced me, 
he called her ‘my dear.’ That made me 
some more suspicious. A man don’t often 
call his sister ‘my dear,’ but he does call 
his wife that. 

“So I sat there talkin’ with ’em a while, 
and I kept my ears open. Once, when she 
spoke to him, she let slip and called him 
George. They both looked at me to see if 
I noticed, but I didn’t let on. That made 
me more suspicious yet. When I come over 
from there that fust day, I had my mind 
pretty well made up that them two Hap- 
good people there livin’ on the old Pickles 
place was nothin’ more’n a trap set by the 
Collarmores for Wuggles, Ph.D.” 

“ That’s a lie!” exclaimed Rex Collar- 
more. “ We had nothing to do with it. 
You can’t prove a thing!” 

“Oh, forget it!” exclaimed Cawning. 
“ Let Mr. Wuggles go ahead with his story, 
and then you can tell yours, if you’ve got 
any.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cawning. Well, I 
mulled it over and decided I’d give the Col- 
larmores one more chance. I’d had the idee 
o’ developin’ the lake shore property for a 
long time, and I knowed that the old Pickles 
place was a key to it in one direction, givin’ 
an entrance, so to speak. That was evident 
to anybody that would study the lay o’ the 
land; but I also remembered one o’ the old 
fellers at the poorhouse tellin’ about the 
lake, and what the rights o’ the mill-owner 
was, years ago. 

“ They’s a lot o’ knowledge bein’ spilled 
around a poorhouse kitchen on a winter 
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night, Mr. Cawning, but generally they 
ain’t any gumption to go with it. That’s 
why the feller that talks is in the poorhouse. 
Anyhow, I remembered about the mill, so 
I looked it up, and I discovered that it was 
the other key to the whole scheme. I fig- 
gered that mebbe some one else would know 
about it, and mebbe they wouldn’t. Any- 
how, the fust thing I did, I got an option 
on the property from old man Pratt. I 
didn’t buy the mill, though, till last week. 

“ Well, as I said, I figgered I’d give the 
Collarmores one more chance. If the deal 
was honest, I’d buy the old Pickles place 
from Hapgood, get help, and go ahead and 
develop it myself. If the thing wa’n’t hon- 
est, why, I’d let the Collarmores have the 
old Pickles place back, put it into their 
heads to develop the whole lakeside prop- 
erty, and then, when they got ready to sell 
their lots to the public, I’d have the mill, 
which was the key to the whole works. As 
it turned out, the Collarmores wa’n’t hon- 
est. They did me out o’ the eight hundred 
dollars I paid Hapgood for his equity in 
the Pickles farm, which wa’n’t wuth noth- 
in’. So here I be, settin’ on the mill, and 
the price o’ my seat, as I remarked before, 
is twelve thousand dollars.” 

“ There’s another lie!” broke in Rex Col- 
larmore. ‘“ We had nothing to do with that 
man Hapgood’s swindling you. You've 
told this story before witnesses, Wuggles, 
and you'll find that you’ve got yourself into 
trouble. We'll sue you for damages before 
the week’s out. We'll have you up before 
the district attorney for slander. You can’t 
prove a thing!” 

“Mebbe not,” replied Wuggles gently, 
“and mebbe so; but you jest listen to the 
rest of my little tale, Rex, and mebbe you'll 
think I can prove suthin’. When Joseph 
Hapgood and his sister Elsie—or, in other 
words, G. S. Maguire and his wife Elsie— 
left this town after gettin’ my money for 
their interest in the old Pickles place which 
wa’n’t wuth a penny, a young feller that’s 
a friend o’ mine went along with ’em. I 
s’pose you might say he shaddered ’em at 
my orders. He found they lived in a tene- 
ment-house in South Boston. 

“ Well, I waited a few days, to give ’er 
time to finish up their business with the 
Collarmores. Then I went to call on ’em— 
jest went up-stairs to their flat. When 


Elsie opened the door and see who it was, 
honest, she didn’t want to let me in. 
Seemed to think I wa’n’t welcome. I had 
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to put my foot in the door, and she give me 
four wicked scratches acrost the cheek be- 
fore I got in and shut the door behind me. 

“ Then she flew out in the kitchen, seek- 
in’ the carving-knife, according to her tell. 
Naturally I went after her, not desirin’ to 
have her do what she was threatenin’ to do 
to my innards. And in the kitchen, in an 
old rockin’-chair, with his feet on the stove, 
was her husband, George S. Maguire, other- 
wise Joseph Hapgood. I'll say to you, gen- 
tlemen, that he certainly has a real cough, 
and a bad one. 

“ Well, I sat down without bein’ invited, 
and Elsie come and stood in the doorway 
with the carving-knife, and told jest how 
fine mincemeat she was goin’ to make 0’ 
me unless I promised not to have her hus- 
band arrested. 

“ Believe me, she’d tried to have done it, 
too. Funny what a gentle woman will some- 
times do for a wuthless man! She suttinly 
loved her husband. After a while, I finally 
convinced her and him that they wa’n’t no 
policeman waitin’ out in the hall, and that 
what I come for was my money. Then 
Elsie started in to talk, and the man started 
in between his coughin’-spells, and between 
‘em I found out that they hadn’t no money. 

“The Collarmores and Norton had 
promised Hapgood four hundred dollars, or 
half the plunder, if the deal was put 
through successful. When he got my check, 
he indorsed it and turned it over to the Col- 
larmores; and they give him a hundred dol- 
lars in cash and promised the rest in a 
couple o’ days. The couple spent most o’ 
the hundred payin’ up the back rent on the 
flat and their grocery bills, and buyin’ other 
things they needed, because Hapgood—or 
Maguire, which is his real name—has really 
got lung trouble, and ain’t been workin’ for 
months. He’s no reg’lar crook, but he 
needed the money bad, and that’s why he 
agreed to go into the scheme when Rex 
Collarmore put it up to him. 

“The couple was plannin’ to go South 
with the money, hopin’ that he’d be better. 
Well, they waited a few days for the rest 
0’ the money, and when it didn’t come, they 
wrote the Collarmores. All they got in re- 
ply was an unsigned note from Hardy Col- 
larmore, tellin’ them that that was all 
they'd get, and they’d better keep their 
mouths shut if they didn’t want to go to 
jail. The note had come that mornin’ jest 
before I did, so it was a pretty sad occa- 
sion when I walked in on the party.” 
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“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Rex 
Collarmore. “ My word is as good as those 
tramps, any day. Father and I will go into 
Boston to-morrow to call them to account 
for telling such a cock-and-bull story!” 

“Won’t do you no good to go to Bos- 
ton,” returned Wuggles. “They ain’t 
there. I admit I’m kind o’ weak-minded 
when it comes to seein’ folks in trouble. 
You Collarmores know that, and you fig- 
gered on it when you set the trap for me at 
the old Pickles place. I didn’t fall into it 
then, but I admit I fell into it when I saw 
them two in that tenement. If they was 
ever a woman whose eyes was prayin’ for 
help, it was that Elsie. 

“T said before that exercisin’ the heart 
ain’t profitable, but they’s some pleasure 
in it. Come to think on ’t, mebbe this time 
it was profitable, too. Anyhow, I give Elsie 
the money you Collarmores promised her, 
and she and him have gone, not South, but 
to another place that the doctor at the hos- 
pital said would be better for his lungs. 
It’s inexpensive, and she’s got a job at a 
near-by hotel, so they can git along with 
what money they’ve got from me. I hada 
letter a few days ago from her, sayin’ that 
he was improvin’. 

“ All this, mebbe, don’t interest you gen- 
tlemen, but what may interest you is that 
they’re both of ’em willin’ to go before the 
grand jury any time IJ say, and tell their 
part of the story of how they was hired to 
do me. I’ve noticed you called me a liar 
once or twice, Rex, since I begun this tale, 
but your pa an’ Mr. Norton have kept 
pretty quiet. If you think I’m bluffin’, and 
want to dare me, why, jest say so, any one 
of you, and I’ll make my bluff good by goin’ 
to the district attorney to-morrow with the 
story of how I was swindled out of eight 
hundred dollars. My friend Mr. Swink 
says it’s a clear case of what’s called grand 
larceny.” 

The three junior members of the syndi- 
cate were silent. Beverly Cawning, who 
had been scowling for some minutes, now 
spoke sternly: 

“Mr. Wuggles, I believe what you’ve 
said, and I don’t blame you a bit for skin- 
ning these petty crooks. People abuse us 
real-estate men in the city badly enough, 
because of the close corners they say we 
take, but they’re not a circumstance to 
some of the things that*are done out in the 
country. I don’t blame you a bit for hold- 
ing up the syndicate for twelve thousand 
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dollars for your mill here. If I was in your 
I almost think I’d make the price 

igh enough so as 
profit out of the land deal; but I want you 
to consider me. I wasn’t in the original 
scheme to cheat you in the transaction on 
the old Pickles place, and your letting the 
lake out to-day has cost me a lot of money. 
Why should I suffer for the sins of my 


“Thought of that,” replied Wuggles. 
“Tf you'd taken their side, I’d have 
squeezed you with the rest, Mr. Cawning; 
but as long as you talk so decent, I’m will- 
in’ to fix it. In fact, guess I’ll fix it so that 
to buy up this mill property won’t cost you 
personally a cent, Mr. Cawning.” 

“Good! That means that you reduce 
the price in proportion to my share of the 
syndicate?” 

“ Don’t mean nothin’ of the kind. The 
price stays the same, only you can fix it so 
that the Collarmores and Norton will have 
to pay the whole of it out of their share o’ 
the profits.” 

There was an instant and angry expostu- 
lation from the three junior partners. 
Wuggles stood silent until the outburst lost 
its initial force. 

“ You fellers can talk all night,” he said 
at length; “but them’s my terms. Mr. 
Cawning never tried to cheat me, and you 
did. Money ain’t the only thing I’m get- 
tin’ out o’ this deal. Satisfaction’s a lot, 
and I think more of the satisfaction than 
I do of the money, strange as it may seem 
to you. Price twelve thousand dollars, but 
the price to come out o’ the profits o’ the 
junior members of the syndicate. Take it 
or leave it!” 

“ Tt’s an outrage!” wailed Norton, speak- 
ing at last. ‘“ Cawning gets the big end of 
the profits, anyhow. Take out the price of 
this mill, and it won’t leave us anything but 
chicken-feed.” 

“ Chicken-feed is kind o’ light rations 
for hogs, I’ll admit,” replied Wuggles se- 
renely. ‘“ Them’s my terms, and if you 
don’t agree to ’em there’ll be no more water 
in the lake.” 

“ They'll agree to it,” declared Mr. 
Cawning bitterly. ‘“ Most of the money 
that’s been put into the property was a loan 
to the syndicate, made by me. I usually 
follow that plan, to protect myself against 
crooked partners. It’s lucky I did, because 
if you fellows don’t care to dance to the 
THE 
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tune this young man Wuggles has fiddled 
for you, why, the syndicate is busted, and 
I take the property, as chief creditor. 
That’s what will happen, unless you Collar- 
mores care to put up enough real cash to 
pay the bills to date and to carry the rest 
of the scheme through.” 

Hardy Collarmore, who had been chew- 
ing his lips, grunted: 

“Tt’s no use. Shut up, Rex! Just an- 
other of your fool smart schemes gone 
wrong! Put it through to suit yourself, 
Mr. Cawning. I’m through, and thank 
‘God I’ve got my shirt left!” 

He turned, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and tramped moodily back over 
the runway and through the mill. They 
saw him climb the bank and disappear in 
the bushes. 

“ Deal’s closed,” announced Cawning 
briefly. ‘“ You can put it through to-mor- 
row. I'll meet your lawyer at the court- 
house, and we can pass the papers. We'll 
hand you a certified check for twelve thou- 
sand dollars. Is that satisfactory?” 

“ Satisfactory to me—perfectly,” replied 
Wuggles. “ Meanwhile I'll undertake to 
put the flash-boards back in place to-day, 
so’s to hold the water and begin to fill up 
the lake again, in case we should have a 
rain to-night. Your word’s good enough 
for me, Mr. Cawning.” 

“Thank you, young man. [I'll bid you 
good day. I’ve got to go to the station and 
herd that bunch of excursionists home, so 
that they’ll come back here on the Fourth 
of July.” 

“ That reminds me,” exclaimed Wuggles. 
“ They’s one more thing I’ve got to ask of 
you, Mr. Cawning. I’m sorry I didn’t 
mention it before, but it’s a part of the 
deal.” 

“ What is it?” 

The real-estate man’s voice was impa- 
tient, and there was a new note of suspicion 
in it. 

“ Nothin’ to bother you much. I’d jest 
like to borrow suthin’ that I don’t think 
you'll really need this afternoon.” 

Which is how it happened that the local 
Grand Army post of the village of Myles- 
ham, fulfilling its delayed duty of remem- 
bering its heroic dead, marched solemnly 
to the little cemetery behind the splendid 
music of a famous and expensive military 
band. In the band was an extra bass drum, 
operated by local talent. 

END 





